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@ Ir rou figure carburizing costs on a 
part basis, Chrome-Molybdenum (4120) 
carburizing steel will save several cents 
per part. 

If you figure them on a volume, the sav- 
ings will run into many dollars. 

Chrome-Moly’s first cost is lower than that 
of any other successful alloy carburizing 
steel. It carburizes with minimum predict- 
able distortion. It machines readily. 
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Chrome-Moly carburized parts show 
excellent service records. The steel takes an 
exceptionally hard, wear-resistant case, 
and develops good case properties. 

This steel has proved an effective answer 
to the vital question of cutting costs and stil] 
maintaining quality. It will well repay 
investigation. Complete information on 
request. Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 


VISIT OUR BOOTH, C-15, AT THE NATIONAL METALS EXPOSITION 
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£5 the Editor 
Views the News 


UTOMOBILE output has turned the corner 

and orders for materials and parts are being 

placed with mills and manufacturers, but these 
bookings materialized too late to prevent a noticcable 
sag in the rate of steelworks operations. Steelmaking 
activity last week dropped to 66 per cent of capacity 
(p. 62), reflecting the fact that the old back!ogs melt- 
ed away faster than new business was scheduled. 
Developments during the next few weeks will show 
whether general demand, accumulating around the 
nucleus of automotive requirements, will be sufficient 
to support a sustained fall expansion of business. Last 
year’s drive (p. 74) got under way early in October. 


Contributing to the bulk of this issue of STEEL is a 
104-page section (pp. 137-240) devoted to the nine- 
teenth National Metal Congress and Exposition. This 
annual event, sponsored by the 
All Ready fos American Society for Metals — 

participated in by the American 
Metal Congress Welding society, the Wire associa- 

tion and divisions of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, has 
become the outstanding function of its kind in the 
metalworking industries. This ycar’s event at At- 
lantic City will reflect in technical programs and the 
displays of 230 exhibitors contemporary progress in 
a period of unusual technological and commercial 
achievement. 


The business of gathering, preparing, classifying 
and selling iron and steel scrap has been undergoing 
drastic changes in recent years. Increasing production 
of alloy irons and steels has made 
it necessary to refine the methods 
of handling scrap material (p. 55) 
and this has presented new prob- 
lems to iron and steel consumers, 
to scrap dealers and to those who purchase scrap for 
consumption. Alloy scrap—once considered a nuisance 
—today demands a premium when it can be sold with 


Evolution in 
Scrap Business 


Octoker 11, 1937 


a reasonable guarantee of its alloy content. In the 
larger fabricating and manufacturing plants, scrap 
now is segregated and sold so as to attract the highest 
going prices. It is quite possible that more systematic 
sorting and handling in some smaller establishments 
would yield higher returns and at the same time 
would provide new sources of supply for certain 
grades. 


Machine tool dealers in the Detroit area recently 
held a dinner which might well serve as a pattern for 
similar events in other important market centers. The 

150 in attendance comprised (p. 
Two Kinds of 57) not only dealers and their sales- 
men but also machine tool salesmen 
Salesmen Meet who sell direct. As pointed out by 
Tell Berna, general manager of the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ association, machine 
tool builders buy from each other and thus are cus- 
tomers of one another, as well as competitors. In an 
industry as closely-knit as the machine tool industry, 
it is desirable that salesmen develop the same co-oper- 
ative, friendly spirit which is characteristic of the 
builders. Incidentally, Mr. Berna’s message to the 
Detroit area sales corps is well worth reading. 


Few transactions in the meta!working industries in- 
volve as many potential grounds for misunderstand- 
ings as the purchase of sheet metal stampings. Most 
of the chances for difficulty arise 
from problems in connection with 
the dies in which the starapings are 
formed. No one can read the 12- 
point discussion of this subject 
(p. 76) by an automotive purchasing official without 
realizing that a clear-cut, fully understood contract 
is the key to harmonious relations between buyer and 
seller . . . . Members of the Farm Equipment insti- 
tute last week were told that sales of farm equipment 
in 1937 may equal if not exceed the 1929 total. Im- 
portant factors (p. 59) are a sharp decrease in farm 
indebtedness, an increase in farm income and a trend 
toward smaller equipment such as “baby” tractors 
and combines. In this, automotive farm equipment 
is retracing the steps of the standard passenger auto- 


mobile. 
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Good Contract 
Saves Trouble 
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<> Remember...seamless steel 


tubing CUTS MACHINING COSTS 


Machining costs often can be cut remarkably by using 
PITTSBURGH Seamless Steel Mechanical Tubing in- 
stead of solid stock or forgings for the manufacture of 
small machine parts. A tubular blank saves much un- 
necessary and wasteful cutting, and besides, provides 
the added advantage of strength with lightness. 

Another fact of extreme importance to the product engi- 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY . 


New York Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit Chicago 


neer is the flawless perfection of the steel in PITTS- 
BURGH Seamless Steel Mechanical Tubing—a degree 
of perfection highly desirable in machining operations. 
Pittsburgh Steel Company engineers will be glad to 
cooperate with specification engineers in selecting the 
right tubing for any specific purpose. Catalogue and 
data book of mechanical tubing sent upon request. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Memphis Charlotte Tulsa Houston Los Angeles 


Large stocks carried by distributors in the principal cities 


Pittsburgh Seamless 


STEEL MECHANICAL TUBING 
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How Producers, Consumers Are Solving 


Problem of Alloy Steel Scrap 


NCREASED production of alloy 
steels in recent years has brought 

great changes in the handling of 
scrap. This trend has become 
pronounced as a result of the tight 
situation in the scrap market re- 
cently. 

The changes come under two 
heads—those dictated by producers 
of scrap, and those dictated by con- 
sumers. 

Many large metalworking com- 
panies have given to scrap the same 
attention that they give to manufac- 
turing operations. Many of them 
now are handling and preparing 
their scrap and selling it direct to 
consumers. 

A large autobody plant which 
formerly shipped 200 cars of loose 
sheet clippings per month for 
preparation and reshipment to con- 
suming plants now is shipping the 
same tonnage of hydraulic bundles 
in 50 cars a month, and direct to 
consuming plants. Additional switch- 
ing charges thus are eliminated and 
the company is receiving a greater 
revenue for its scrap. 

All automobile and parts com- 
panies now prepare their scrap. 
This also is true of a great many 
other metalworking companies. 

The other important change has 
come about because consumers 
must know the analysis of scrap 
before they can use it. In the early 
days of the present alloy steel era 
alloy scrap was considered a nuis- 
ance factor. It was mixed with 
plain carbon scrap, a practice that 
eventually had to be eliminated be- 
cause it interfered with consumers’ 
control of product analyses. 

Today alloy steels are separated 
carefully from the ordinary run of 
scrap, classified in accordance with 
analyses and sold as such. This is a 
simple matter in connection with 
the scrap produced at metalworking 
plants. Producers have made great 
progress in classifying their scrap 
by analyses acceptable to consum- 
ers. In many instances, as_ with 
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stainless steel, high-speed tool steel 
and other grades, they return the 
scrap direct to the mills from 
which they bought the material. 

An example of the trend toward 
classification by analyses is found 
in the experience of one large com- 
pany in handling its sheet scrap. 
It bundled this scrap without re- 
spect to silicon content, with the re- 
sult that the disposal of the bundles 
became a problem. 


Analysis Guarantee Brings Premium 


Now it is keeping the high silicon 
separate from the plain carbon 
sheet scrap and is selling two classi- 
fications of hydraulic bundles. Be- 
cause the analysis is guaranteed, 
the high silicon bundles are bring- 
ing a premium from mills that can 
use them. 

Classification by analysis is prac- 
ticed by many companies to a high 
degree. One large automobile com- 





pany which formerly sold “turn- 
ings” now offers “low phosphor and 
low sulphur” and “high sulphur’ 
turnings and gets a better price by 
so doing. It classifies flashings as 
“alloy free,” “analysis not guaran- 
teed,” “’ nickel minirnum” and “3 
per cent nickel minimum.” 

In no branch of the scrap market 
have these changes been more sig- 
nificant than to the scrap dealer. A 
knowledge of metallurgy now is 
vital to the dealer who keeps 
abreast of changing requirements 
and customs. Out of this condition 
has come a new type of dealer, the 
specialist, who fills an essential pur- 
pose in the effective distribution of 
scrap. 

An example of how these special- 
ists function is reflected in stainless 
steel scrap. Much of this stainless 
scrap is new material produced in 
the fabrication of stainless steel 
products, and shipped back to the 


Bundled scrap: Many large metalworking companies now are preparing 
and shipping their scrap direct to consumers. A larger proportion of scrap 
is being separated and prepared, according to analysis 
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mills at prices agreed upon by mill 
and customer. 

But a lot of scrap stainless steel 
comes to the market both in rolled 
and cast form and here is where the 
specialist comes in. The rolled 
scrap usually averages 0.06 to 0.15 
carbon and must be sorted into such 
classifications as 18-8, 25-12, 25-20 
chromium-nickel. There are the vari- 
ous straight chromium analyses 
with different carbon’ contents. 
There are stainless steel castings of 
various analyses and with carbon 
ranging from 0.20 to 0.50 or more. 

Some of the specialists sort the 
material as far as practicable and 
then melt the miscellaneous stain- 
less steel scrap, reducing the carbon 
and pouring the metal into ingots 
which, because their analysis is 
known and guaranteed, command a 
good price. 

The specialists serve in many 
other ways. An example is the 
proper sorting of high-speed tool 
steel which, due to the present 
surge in the tungsten market result- 
ing from the hostilities in China, 
is an active grade. Some high-speed 
tool steel contains cobalt, an item 
which brings a premium if the 
amount of cobalt contained is 
known. 


Difficulty With Auto Scrap 


A good many problems remain to 
be solved in the classification of 
scrap by analysis. This is particular- 
ly the case with automobile scrap. 
Whereas the automobile and parts 
manufacturers are able to get full 
prices for their scrap because they 
are able to guarantee analyses, the 
story changes when the worn out 
cars are dismantled at wrecking 
plants all over the country. 


Some of this scrap can be classi- 
fied. Motor blocks, once considered 
as off-grade cast, recently have 
found a number of outlets: at 
premium prices. But many parts 
running high in nickel and other 
alloys, such as gears, shafts and 
axles, currently are mixed with No. 
2 melting steel. This is because no 
economical method for classifying 
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these parts by analysis in the scrap 
yard yet has been uncovered. 


The problem is made more diffi- 
cult by the fact that there is nothing 
uniform or stable about the alloy 
specifications of the automobile and 
parts companies. Hence, effective 
disposition of alloy scrap from worn 
out automobiles is a problem. At 
present its inclusion in No. 2 melt- 
ing steel frequently is cause for 
complaints by buyers. 

Nickel steel scrap is another 
grade which requires careful sort- 
ing. Much of it is classified at metal- 
working plants and is shipped back 
to the originating mills. Much 
comes to the market from miscel- 
laneous sources. As a rule this scrap 
brings the No. 1 heavy melting steel 
price plus a differential for each 
unit of nickel contained. Domestic 
buyers usually insist that nickel 
steel must not contain more than 
0.05 to 1 per cent chromium. On 
the other hand, foreign buyers vary 
the chromium maximum. 

Manganese steel scrap at all times 
is in good demand. The minimum 
manganese content is 13 per cent or 
more and easily can be determined 
by the fact that a magnet will not 
pick it up. 

Some consumers now are buying 
scrap for vanadium and molybde- 
num contents. One mill is paying 
premiums for molybdenum scrap 
of guaranteed content. The market 
on such alloy scrap is not clearly 
defined. 

Cast iron borings no longer are 
in a blanket classification. Many 
consumers require special borings 
to meet individual process or prod- 
uct requirements. This now is a 
business for special handling. 

One large automobile company, 
for example, classifies cast iron 
borings for chemical use. These are 
free from oil and cutting compounds 
and are kept dry and clean by cover- 
ing them with tarpaulins. 

One of the changing trends in the 
scrap iron and steel industry is re- 
flected in railroad scrap. The rail- 
roads at one time were the biggest 
sources of alloy free scrap. With 





Power plant of the Schiavone-Bonomo scrap preparation yards in Newark, N. ]. 
Photo courtesy Esso Oilways 


the increasing use of alloy steels 
by the railroads the scrap emanat- 
ing from such sources has to be 
watched carefully for correct sort- 
ing. 

One of the existing problems in 
the scrap field for which there is no 
apparent solution is tin contamina- 
tion. New tinned scrap is sent to 
detinning plants where the tin and 
steel are separated and sold as such. 
But it does not pay to detin old 
scrap and no consumers will accept 
tin contaminated scrap. As a result, 
old tin cans, tinned refrigerator 
parts, tinned milk cans and similar 
scrap eventually go to refuse dumps 
and are lost. 


Copper Must Be Segregated 


A problem also exists in reference 
to copper. This element is present 
in copper bearing steel and finds 
its way into scrap mixtures in the 
form of copper rivets, copper clad 
steel sheets and in other ways. 
Where the scrap can be segregated 
so that its copper content is definite- 
ly known it finds a market with the 
steel companies that produce cop- 
per bearing steel. When such segre- 
gation cannot be effected headaches 
result. 

Another problem exists in respect 
to terne plate scrap. Usually there 
is not sufficient lead on the terne 
plate to warrant the expense of re- 
covery. On the other hand, when 
terne plate is melted in an open- 
hearth furnace, the lead causes de- 
terioration of the furnace bottom. 
As a result much of this group goes 
to the dump. 

Another scrap item which repre- 
sents a problem is porcelain enam- 
eled sheet and strip steel. In some 
European countries it is the prac- 
tice to have men chip off the enamel 
with a hammer. This practice is 
too costly in the United States. Here 
porcelain enameled scrap has no out- 
let and goes on dump piles where 
it represents a total loss. 


Predicts Pacific Coast 
Steel Production 


“The day is not far off when steel 
will be produced on the Pacific 
coast,” said R. C. Allen, Cleveland, 
president, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, on a visit to San Francisco 
to confer with mining leaders re- 
garding plans for the industry’s 
participation at the 1939 Golden 
Gate international exposition. 

Although steel manufacturing 
will never become a major indus- 
try in the West owing to the light 
and scattered deposits of iron, it is 
none the less inevitable that some 
production will take place on the 
West coast, due to cheap electric 
power, according to Allen. 
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Machine Tool Distributors 


Hear of “Perfect Examples’ 


EMBERS of the Detroit Area 
M Associated Machine Tool 

Dealers held a dinner Fri- 
day, Oct. 1 at Dearborn Inn, Dear- 
born, Mich. They invited not only 
the dealers and salesmen who han- 
dle machine tools in that district, 
but also machine tool salesmen who 
sell direct. With over 150 present, 
the meeting represented practically 
the entire personnel that distribute 
machine tools in the Detroit area. 

Tell Berna, general manager, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation, spoke of the _ distinctive 
character of the machine tool indus- 
try that made possible a meeting of 
that kind. He pointed out that in 
some industry gatherings, all of 
those who come are competitors 
with each other, and that it is some- 
times difficult for them to iealize 
how much is to be gained by de- 
veloping a community of interest. 
Machine tool builders, however, buy 
from each other, and consequently 
are not only competitors but cus- 
tomers and friends, which has de- 
veloped among machine tool build- 
ers a co-operative spirit that might 
be developed among their salesmen 
as well. 

He stressed the fundamental im- 
portance of the machine tool indus- 
try, pointing out the fact that al- 
though it is relatively small com- 
pared to other large giants of the 
American industrial structure, all 
other industries depend on machine 
tools for the better. 

“Propaganda issued from time to 
time by those who are swayed by 
surface indications and do not think 


through to the logical result of the 
installation of new equipment, is 
likely to lead to serious misunder- 
standing, and if it wins popular 
support, to harmful legislation that 
will handicap the very industries to 
whom we must look for continued 
employment and an extension of a 
higher standard of living,” he said. 

“If we want a perfect example 
of what the handcraft system can 
do for a nation, we need only look 
to India or to China, where mechani- 
zation is practically an unknown 
factor. If we want an example of 
what happens with government reg- 
ulation of wages, hours and prices, 
with government bureaus checking 
closely on the detailed policies of 
manufacturing industries, we have 
only to look at Germany and Italy. 


Points to Results 


“If we want an example of the 
logical extreme in this direction, 
with government not only directing 
but possessing factories and mills 
and setting up in detail the condi- 
tions of life for workers and man- 
agers of industry alike, we need only 
look at Russia, and it is a significant 
thing that in all of these nations 
government is having an extremely 
difficult time in affording to the aver- 
age citizen decent clothing, good 
housing and good food, to say noth- 
ing of the luxuries of life which 
American citizens have come to re- 
gard as indispensable.” 

Mr. Berna further pointed out that 
responsibility of machine tool sales 
men, whether they be dealer sales 
men or direct salesmen, in further 


ing an understanding of the im 
portance of the industry and in de- 
veloping a better sales technique in 
handling machine tools. 

“We are extremely watchful of 
manufacturing costs,” he said. “We 
are not only prepared to consider 
changes in the improvement, in the 
design and manufacture of our ma 
chines, but confidently expect these 
changes and look forward to them as 
a perfectly normal part of our work. 

“There is no reason why there 
should not be a corresponding watch- 
fulness on the cost of selling, as well 
as a readiness to admit that im- 
proved sales methods are not only 
desirable but inevitable. 

“The salesman serves a double 
function. He must not only bring 
information to the customer, bring it 
accurately and quickly and in con- 
venient form and must understand 
his customer’s work well enough so 
that he can co-operate in a construc 
tive way to increase the profits that 
his customer can earn, but he also 
serves as a liaison officer to bring to 
the factory that he represents an 
understanding of the customer’s 
problem and of the customer’s needs, 
and of the actual experience that 
the customer has had with machine 
tools after installation, so as to keep 
the machine tool builder fully in- 
formed of conditions in the field.” 


A.S.M.E. Elects Officers 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers announces the election on 
Sept. 28 of Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., to the presi- 
dency of the society for 1938. Dr. 
Davis will succeed James H. Herron, 
president, James H. Herron Co., 
Cleveland. 

Other officers elected included five 
vice presidents and three managers, 
whose nominations were reported in 
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At the American Gear Manufacturers Association s Semiannual Meeting 





The meeting, Sept. 20-22, was in Wawasee, Ind. 
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Metal Plants Win 
Safety Awards 


WELVE of 231 steel and metal- 

working plants entered in the 
National Safety council’s safety con- 
test completed the year ended June 
30 without a disabling injury. 

More than 345,000 employes 
worked 760,295,268 hours for an av- 
erage frequency rate of 9.240 dis- 
abling injuries per million hours 
worked. Contestants in the light 
machine shops division had the low- 
est rates, averaging 7.333. Found- 
ries had the highest with an aver- 
age of 16.170. Where contestants 
in divisions were divided into 
groups A and B on basis of size, 
the largest—group A—easily had 
the best records except in the steel 
mill division. 


Trophies To Be Awarded 


Bronze trophies will be awarded to 
first place winners in the various 
divisions and certificates for second 
and third places at the National 
Safety congress in Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 14. Where two or more con- 
testants tied for first place with per- 
fect records, equal ranking and 
awards were given. 

Winners are: 


Steel Mills Division 
Rank Group A 
1—Republic Steel Corp., South Chicago 
works, South Chicago, II. 
2—Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
3—Republic Steel Corp., Canton, O. 


Group B 


1—-Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., South 
Chicago works, South Chicago, III. 

2-Great Lakes Steel Corp., Michigan 
steel division, Ecorse, Mich. 

3—Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 


Rolling, Fabricating and Finishing Div. 
Group A 


1—Republic Steel Corp., Niles, O. 

2—Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., 
Euclid, O. 

3—J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia. 


Group B 
1—Republic Steel Corp., Moline, III. 
1—Lenigh Structural Steel Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 
1—-Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Bal- 
timore. 


Foundries Division 
1—Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
1—American Rolling Mill Co., Sixth St. 
foundry, Ashland, Ky. 
3—Union Carbide Co., Niagara Falls, 
a - 


Heavy Machine Shops Division 
Group A 

1—Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

2-—United Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly 
factory, Beverly, Mass. 

3—Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Spring- 
fleld, Mass. 


Group B 


1—-C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 
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1—Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., 
D & B Pump & Supply Co., Los 
Angeles. 

3—United States Rubber Products Inc., 
shoe hardware division, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Light Machine Shops Division 


1—Republic Steel Corp., Berger Mfg. Co., 
Canton, O. 

1—The Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, 
Ind. 

1—-The Koster Solder Co., Chicago. 

1—Republic Steel Corp., Canton culvert 
division, Canton, O. 


Labor 


AUGUST STEEL EMPLOYMENT 
IN EXCESS OF 603,000 


ORE than 603,000 employes were 

on steel industry payrolls dur- 

ing August, according to the Ameri- 

can Iron and Steel institute. A total 

of 594,000 was employed by the in- 
dustry in July. 

The increase reflects steel opera- 
tions in August, averaging 83.6 per 
cent of capacity, were higher than 
in July when operations were at 
78.5 per cent. In September, the in- 
dustry operated at about 75 per 
cent of capacity. 

Payrolls in August amounted to 
$92,663,000, which compares with 
$90,550,000 in July. In August, 1936, 
522,000 were employed and payrolls 
totaled $66,338,000, indicating an in- 
crease in one year of 16 per cent 
in the number of employes and 40 
per cent in monthly payrolls. Over 
the same period the volume of steel 
output increased 16 per cent. 

Of the total number of steel em- 
ployes in August, 541,000 were wage 
earners receiving hourly, piecework 
or tonnage rates. Hourly earnings 
of this group averaged 86.1 cents 
per hour in August, compared with 
86.8 cents in July and 66.8 cents in 
August, 1936. 

Wage earners worked an average 
of 37.9 hours per week in August, 
compared with 37.3 hours in July 
and 39.7 hours in August, 1936. 


MORE U. 8S. STEEL CORP. 
WORKERS INSURED 


Increases in both payrolls and 
the number of employes of United 
States Steel Corp. and subsidiaries 
in the past several years resulted 
in a monthly gain in the subscrip- 
tions of employe group insurance to 
$474,874,500 through June 30 last. 

Under the plan, inaugurated July 
1, 1935, more than $5,700,000 has 
been paid in death claims, or an 
average of $1733 on each of the 
3298 claims adjusted. During the 
plan’s last fiscal year, ended June 
30, such claims amounted to $3,344,- 
500, or an average of $1772 for each 
of the 1887 claims paid. This com- 
pares with $2,373,200, or an average 
of $1681 for the 1411 claims in the 
preceding like period. 

By the close of the second policy 


year, there were roughly 240,000 
participants in the plan, or more 
than 88 per cent of ali workers 
then employed. When the group 
insurance went into effect, 177,737 
employes took out $293,277,000 of 
protection. 


1650 ARE ENROLLED IN 
FACTORY TRAINING SCHOOL 


International Business Machines 
Corp. has resumed its factory train- 
ing school for employes at the main 
plant in Endicott, N. Y., with 1650 
enrolled in 30 different courses. This 
is the largest enrollment and the 
most courses offered in the history 
of the school which was organized 
by Thomas J. Watson soon after 
he became president of the com- 
pany in 1914. Approximately 4000 
persons are employed at the Endi- 
cott plant. 

Instructors are drawn from the 
company’s executive and_ super- 
visory staff. Enrollment is volun- 
tary. Courses are free and all les- 
son material is provided by the 
company, which also maintains a 
complete reference library for use 
by employes. 


1938 Officers Nominated 
By Automotive Engineers 


Society of Automotive Engineers 
announces the nomination of C. W. 
Spicer, vice president, Spicer Mfg. 
Co., for president of the society for 
1938. 

Nominees for the 2-year terms as 
councilors are: W. J. Davidson, gen- 
eral sales manager, Winton Engine 
Corp.; L. J. Grunder, automotive en- 
gineer, Richfield Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia; and B. J. Lemon, tire en- 
gineer, United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts Inc. David Beecroft, Bendix 
Products Corp., is named to the post 
of treasurer. 

Nominated for division vice presi- 
dents are the following: Aircraft, 
F. W. Caldwell, engineering mana- 
ger, Hamilton Standard Propellers; 
aircraft engine, R. N. DuBois, ex- 
perimental engineer, Aviation Mfg. 
Corp., Lycoming Division; diesel 
engine, Carl Behn, Superior Engine 
Division, National Supply Co. of Del- 
aware; fuels and lubricants, B. E. 
Sibley, chief technologist, Continent- 
al Oil Co.; passenger car, C. R. Paton, 
chief engineer, Packard Motor Car 
Co.; passenger car body, Frank S. 
Spring, engineer, Hudson Motor Car 
Co.; production, E. N. Sawyer, 
Cleveland Tractor Co.; tractor and 
industrial power equipment, C. E. 
Frudden, chief engineer,  Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.; transportation 
and maintenance, F. L. Faulkner, 
automotive engineer, manager, auto- 
motive department, Armour & Co.; 
truck, bus and railcar, H. E. Simi, 
chief engineer, Twin Coach Co. 
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Farm Equipment Institute . 


Receives ‘Banner’ Reports 


ment this year may equal, if 

not exceed, the 1929 volume 
and possibly approximate that of 
1920, the industry’s largest year of 
record. 

This statement, made by Harry G. 
Davis, director of research, Farm 
Equipment institute, before the 
forty-fourth annual convention of 
that organization at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, last week, is indi- 
cative of the favorable business en- 
joyed by the industry thus far in 
1937. 

The convention attracted about 
400 representatives of the manufac- 
turing and distributing departments 
of farm implement and_ tractor 
manufacturers. 

Improvement in business this year 
was explained by Mr. Davis as re- 
sulting from several factors. The 
backlogs of equipment needs accum- 
ulated during the depression is 
making itself felt and many re- 
placement machines are being sold, 
he pointed out. The need for me- 
chanical equipment to supplant the 
loss of animal power is resulting 
in the largest tractor sales in his- 
tory. New machines, such as the 
small tractor and the little com- 


DP) ment ni sales of farm equip- 


bine, and the use of rubber tires on 
tractors and other machines are 
bringing a new dollar volume to 
the industry. 

Interesting figures were cited by 
Mr. Davis to illustrate the close re- 
lationship between agricultural 
prosperity and good business in 
other endeavors. 

“A study of non-agricultural and 
farm income over a period of years 
shows that decreases in farm in- 
come usually precede general busi- 
ness declines while increases in 
farm income usually are the fore- 
runner of increased activity in other 
business undertakings.” 


Labor And Farm Incomes Related 


“Farm income declined more 
rapidly in 1930, 1931 and 1932 than 
did non-agricultural income, and 
it held at a lower point in 1932, 41 
per cent of 1929, before it started 
to climb. Non-agricultural income 
declined from 1930 through 1933 
before it started on an upward 
trend,” according to the speaker. 

This lag is taken to indicate that 
non-agricultural income in 1930 and 
1931 was supported by the higher 
farm income of 1929 and 1930, while 
the effects of the larger 1933 farm 


Type of Furnace Used 150 Years Ago, in Parade 











HIS paper mache reproduction of a pre-Revolutionary war blast furnace won 
first award in its class for Bethlehem Steel Co. in a Constitution day parade 


in Bethlehem, Pa. 


Remains of this type stack still are seen im eastern Penn 


sylvania. Located on banks of streams, on which they depended for water power, 
and near ore deposits, some of the early furnaces were capable of producing 
1000 tons of pig tron annually, for both export and domestic trade 
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income did not manifest themselves 
on non-agricultural income until 
1934. 

Mr. Davis pointed out the im 
portance of evaluating farm income 
on the basis of real income rather 
than the nominal dollar volume. 

“Starting with June, 1933 and con- 
tinuing, with only two exceptions 
there have been steady increases in 
the 12-month nominal income of 
agriculture,” Mr. Davis explained. 


Price Index Increasing 


“There also has been a steady in- 
crease in the index number of prices 
paid which to some extent offset the 
effect of increases in nominal in- 
come. The increase in the former, 
however, has not been as great as 
the increase in nominal income, and 
real income for the 12 months end- 
ing August, 1937 was $6,500,000,000 
compared with $6,800,000,000 for the 
12 months ending January, 1930.” 

Other favorable developments in 
the farm situation pointed out by 
Mr. Davis include a 17 per cent re- 
duction in volume of mortgage in- 
debtedness between 1930 and 1935 
and a 27 per cent decrease in an- 
nual interest charges. During the 
same period the number of farms 
free from mortgage indebtedness 
increased nearly 700,000 or about 
175,000 more than the total increase 
in the number of farms. From 1930 
to 1935 there also was a reduction 
in taxes payable of about 35 per 
cent. In 1929 the farmer required 
12.2 per cent of his total cash farm 
income to meet interest payments 
on indebtedness and taxes. In 1932 
this had increased to nearly 35 per 
cent, but by 1935 it required only 
11.3 per cent to meet these pay- 
ments. 

Eight years ago farmers spent 
4.9 per cent of their cash income for 
equipment, reducing this percentage 
to 2.5 per cent in 1932 but increasing 
it to 4.7 per cent in 1935. 

The decrease since 1925 of about 
6,500,000 in number of work animals 
on the farm has been accompanied 
by a rapid increase in use of me- 
chanical power. As a result, where- 
as in 1922 tractors represented only 
24 per cent of the farm equipment 
industry’s total volume, in 1936 they 
represented 42 per cent. 

In conclusion Mr. Davis stated 
that there is one trend in the in- 
dustry likely to exert tremendous 
influence on its future—the present 
trend toward the building of smaller 
machines for use on farms less than 
100 acres in size. He indicated this 
opened a new market of nearly 2,- 
000,000 farms where the need for 
low cost production is imperative. 
Supplying new equipment to such 
farms, in addition to further 
mechanization of larger farms, it is 
expected, will lead the industry to 
new sales volumes and permit it to 
carry the benefits of mechanization 
to all farmers. 














Meetings 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT GROUP 
ARRANGES PROGRAM 


AGE and employment condi- 

tions are to be considered at 
the fall meeting of the Foundry 
Equipment association at the Green- 
brier hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., Oct. 18-19. The organization 
recently completed a study of this 
subject. Attention will be given to 
activity which might be undertaken 
to increase the supply of skilled la- 
bor. 

Among other subjects scheduled 
for discussion are business condi- 
tions and prospects, administrative 
and selling costs, and credit inter- 
change service. The association’s 
credit service is to be expanded 
shortly through a plan arranged 
by a committee headed by O. C. 
Sabin, Steelblast Abrasives Co., 
Cleveland. Numerous standing com- 
mittees will submit reports. 

Tuesday morning will be devoted 
to meetings of committees and prod- 
uct groups. At a group luncheon 
to follow, W. F. Piper, Beardsley & 
Piper Co., Chicago, who has just 
returned from a world tour, will 
present pictures and comments on 
“Foundries Around the World.” 


BLAST FURNACE AND COKE 
OVEN MEN PLAN PROGRAM 


Two round table discussions deal- 
ing with blast furnace and coke 
oven operation will feature the joint 
meeting of the Eastern States Blast 
Furnace and Coke Oven association 
and Blast Furnace and Coke Oven 
Association of the Chicago District 
at the University club, Cleveland, 
Oct. 15. These discussions will be 
held in the afternoon and will be 
conducted separately by the blast 
furnace and coke oven groups. 

J. H. Slater, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, and H. W. Johnson, In- 
land Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
will preside as co-chairman at the 
blast furnace session; while W. R. 
Pendry, American Steel & Wire Co., 
Cleveland, and C. L. Waggoner, In- 
terlake Iron Corp., Chicago, will of- 
ficiate at the coke oven session. 

The meeting will begin with a 
luncheon at noon and end with a 
dinner meeting at which E. C. Bar- 
ringer, editor, Daily Metal Trade, 
Cleveland, who has just returned 
from abroad, will speak on the gen- 
eral European situation. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS TO 
HOLD SESSION ON STEEL 


One session of the Middle Eastern 
District meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
Akron, O., Oct. 13-15, will be de- 
voted to iron and steel. Three pa- 
pers will be presented as follows: 
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“Some Highlights in the Use of 
Electricity in Steel Mills,” by E. G. 
Fox, Freyn Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago; “Carbon Brushes for Steel 
Mill Equipment,” by W. C. Kalb, 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland; and 
“Tension Measurement and Control 
in Cold Strip Rolling,” by C. M. 
Hathaway and F. Mohler, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Inspection trips will be made to 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barber- 
ton; B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O.; 
Nela Park plant, General Electric 
Co., Cleveland; and Ohio Brass Co., 
Barberton, O. 

Dr. W. E. Wickenden, president, 
Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, will preside at the dinner 
on Oct. 15 at which Commander C. 
E. Rosendahl, United States naval 
air station, Lakehurst, N. J., will 
discuss lighter-than-air craft. 


Convention Calendar 


Oct. 11-12—Porcelain Enamel! institute. 
Seventh annual meeting at Congress 
hotel, Chicago. George P. MacKnight, 
612 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
is managing director. 


Oct. 11-15—National Safety council. 
Twenty-sixth national safety congress 
at Muehlebach hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 
W. H. Cameron, 20 North Wacker 
drive, Chicago, is managing director. 


Oct. 13-15—Porcelain Enamel! institute. 
Second forum at Ohio State university, 
Columbus, O. George P. MacKnight, 
612 North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
managing director. 

Oct. 13-16 — Electrochemical society. 
Seventy-second meeting at Hote! 
Chase, St. Louis. Dr. Colin G. Fink, 
Columbia university, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 15—Eastern States Blast Furnace 
and Coke Oven association and Blast 
Furnace and Coke Association of the 
Chicago District. Joint meeting at 
Umiversity club, Cleveland. 

Oct. 18-19—Foundry Equipment Manu- 
facturers association. Fall meeting at 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va. Arthur J. Tuscuny, 
632 Penton building, Cleveland, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


Oct. 18-21—National Wholesale Hard- 
ware association. Forty-third annual 
convention at Palmer House, Chicago. 
George A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, is secretary. 

Oct. 18-21—American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ association. Semiannuat 
meeting at Palmer House, Chicago. 
Charles F. Rockwell, 342 Madison aven- 
ue, New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 18-22—American Society for Metals. 
Nineteenth annual national metal con- 
gress and exposition at Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, N. J. W. H. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct, 18-22—American Welding society. 
Eighteenth annual meeting at Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Warner 
S. Hays, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is managing director. 


Oct. 18-22—Wire association. Annual 
meeting at Ambassador hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Richard E. Brown, 17 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 


Oct. 19-—National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors. Semiannual meet- 
ing at Palmer House, Chicago. George 
A. Fernley, 505 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, is secretary. 


Oct. 19-21—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. Fal! 
meetings of Iron and Steel and Insti- 
tute of Metals divisions at Ritz-Carl- 
ton hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Louis 
Jordan, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is assistant secretary. 


Oct. 27-29—American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Fifteenth annual meet- 
ing at Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. V. Gilmore Iden, 200 
Madison avenue, New York, is sec- 
retary. 


Oct. 27-29—American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers and American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
Joint coal meeting in Pittsburgh. Head- 
quarters of the two societies are at 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 


Oct. 29-30 — American Foundrymen’s 
association. Second annual foundry 
conference with Quad City chapter at 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa D. M. Avey, 222 West Adams 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 


New Locomotive Is Radically Different 





HIS 16-cylinder, constant torque locomotive just designed by Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad represents radical departure from the conventional type but embodies 
proven mechanical principles. Rated at 5000-horsepower, it 1s believed capable 
of handling 10 Pullman cars at sustained speed of 100 miles per hour on straight, 


level track. 


Its thirty-two power impulses for each revolution of the steam 


motors gives it the smooth running qualities of a multicylinder automobile, Ab 
sence of all reciprocating parts eliminates vibration and track poundage 
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August Exports 
At High Level 


RON and steel exports from the 


United States in August con- 
tinued at a high level despite de- 
clines of 11.6 per cent in quantity 
and 8.9 per cent in value compared 
with the record trade in July, ac- 
cording to the metals and minerals 
division of the department of com- 
merce. 

In August, iron and steel exports, 
excluding scrap, aggregated 408,023 
gross tons, valued at $24,117,363, in 
comparison with 461,421 tons, 
valued at $26,487,190, in July, and 
95,692 tons, valued at $6,271,903, in 
August, 1936. Against trade in Au- 
gust, 1936, increases of 326.4 per 
cent in quantity and 284.5 per cent 
in value were registered. 

Since January when exports to- 
taled 128,843 tons, valued at $9,327,- 
749, the monthly average has been 
following a sharp upward curve. 
Against January, August exports 
showed increases of 216.7 per cent 
in quantity and 158.6 per cent in 
value and represented the second 
highest level this year, having been 
surpassed only by July shipments. 

Iron and steel exports, excluding 
scrap, in the first eight months of 
1937 totaled 2,239,521 tons, valued 
at $136,493,916, in comparison with 
749,320 tons, valued at $54,827,760, 
in the corresponding period of 1936, 
increases of 198.9 per cent in quan- 
tity and 149 per cent in value. Out- 
standing product shipped was pig 
iron whose aggregate of 588,424 
tons was in sharp contrast with only 
1369 tons shipped in the like period 
of 1936. 

Scrap exports in August con- 
tinued at a record-breaking level, 
aggregating 478,296 tons, valued at 
$9,305,239, in registering 11.7 per 
cent higher in quantity and 4.2 per 
cent higher in value than in July 
when the totals were. 428,047 tons 
and $8,931,694. Against August, 
1936, shipments aggregating 199,- 
649 tons, valued at $2,561,635, in- 
creases of 110 per cent in quantity 
and 239 per cent in value resulted. 

In the first eight months, scrap 
exports reached the previously un- 
equaled level of 3,079,003 tons, 
valued at $61,263,858, in surpassing 
the corresponding 1936 total of 1,- 
468,564 tons and $18,075,581 by 110 
per cent in quantity and 239 per 
cent in value. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
Jan, thru 
Aug.’ 37 
588,424 


Aug. July 
1937 1937 
114,035 168,538 


Articles 
Pig iron 
Ferromanganese and 


Spiegeleisen ...... 120 169 1,625 
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Articles 


Other ferroalloys 
*Ingots, blooms, etc.: 
Not containing alloy 
Alloy incl. stainless 
Bars, iron : 
Bars, concrete 
“Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 
Wire rods 
Boiler plate 


Aug July 
1937 1937 
167 112 


68,467 46,015 
834 303 


13,291 16,829 
9 13 

392 191 
7,858 3,775 
344 2,285 


*Other plates, not fab.: 


Not containing alloy 

Stainless steel 

Alloy, not stainless. 
Skelp ; 
Sheets, galv. iron 
Sheets, galv. steel 


*Sheets, ‘‘black’’ steel: 


Not containing alloy 

Stainless steel 

Alloy, not stainless 
Sheets, black iron 


91,083 45,382 
3 4 

33 122 
6,666 11,568 
567 273 


*Strip steel, cold-rolled: 


Not containing alloy 
Stainless steel 
Alloy, not stainless 


*Strip steel, hot-rolled: 


Not containing alloy 
Stainless steel : 
Alloy, not stainless 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 
Terne plate ® 
ranks, except lined... 
Shapes, not fabricated 
Shapes, fabricated 
Plates, fabricated 
Metal lath .. 
Frames and sashes 
Sheet piling 
Rails, 60-Ib. .. 
Rails, under 60-Ib. 
tRails, relaying 
Rail fastenings 
Switches, frogs, ete 
Railroad spikes : 
R. R. bolts, nuts, ete. 
Boiler tubes, seamless 
Do welded 
Pipe: 
S’ml’s cas’g, oil line 
Do welded 
Do seamless black 
Pipe fittings: 

Mall. iron screwed 
Cast iron screwed 
Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast iron pressure 

Cast iron soil 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel 
Black wrought iron 
Galv. steel 
Galv. wrought iron 
Pipe and fittings: 
Riveted iron or steel 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel 
Galvanized 
Barbed , 
Woven wire fencing 
“Woven wire screen: 
Insect 
Other 
Wire rope 
Wire strand 
tCard clothing 
Other wire 
Wire nails 
Horseshoe nails . 
Tacks 
Other nails, 
Bolts, ete. 
Castings: 
*Gray iron, semi-steel 
Malleable-iron 
*Steel, not alloy 
Alloy, incl. stainless 
Car wheels, tires, axles 
Horseshoes, calks 
*Forgings, n. e. s.: 
Not containing alloy 
Alloy, incl. stainless 


staples 


Total (gross tons) 
Scrap iron and steel 
Scrap, tin plate 
tTin plate circles, 

strips, cobbles 
Waste-waste tin plate 

Total scrap 
GRAND TOTAL 


Iron ore 


*No comparisons 


available 


7,118 30,822 
150 83 
507 1,239 
957 557 

3,153 3,097 
$1 62 
10 14 

1,458 5,164 
21 i 

29,170 34,439 
130 193 

2,566 3,664 

16,636 22,379 

2,361 3, 897 

3,571 2,613 
164 93 
320 297 

1,180 144 

5,009 1,075 
708 635 

2,173 090 
791 1,423 
216 262 
273 234 
140 146 

1,290 1,195 
59 3 

5,419 7,406 
535 797 

1,155 1,540 
359 624 
313 347 

1,312 1,360 
524 259 

1,542 3,357 
ISS 182 

1,570 2,282 
167 172 
90 32 

3,131 1,552 

2,967 3,023 

3,861 »,460 
231 329 

58 121 
13 98 

1,119 594 

169 61 

7 } 
748 774 
398 1,760 
77 102 
37 67 
261 173 
731 969 
782 154 
266 660 
215 255 
130 149 
1,717 1,094 
1 6 

1,189 1,510 
120 78 


108,023 461,421 


173,933 420,097 ¢ 


1,105 1,678 


1,870 1,772 
1,388 4,500 


178,296 428,047 
836,319 889,468 
201,725 211,336 


t*New 


No distinction prior to 1996 


Ji 


3, 


5, 


in. thru 


Aug.'37 


1,448 


173,342 
1,998 
1,818 

11,085 


~-) 
N 


“1 


239,521 


028,795 
12,190 


10,400 
27,618 


079,003 


318,524 


909, 063 


classes 


Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


OWER PIPING CORP., subsidiary 
Pp. Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded a contract to design, 
engineer, and construct all the steam 
and high pressure hydraulic piping, 
including a boiler plant and a heat- 
ing system, for the new molded plas- 
tics plant being erected in Cam- 
bridge, O., by the Reynolds Spring 
Co., Jackson, Mich. This new plant 
will manufacture a large variety of 
plastics for household, industrial, 
and automotive use. A research lab- 
oratory for the study and develop- 
ment of new uses for molded plas- 
tics will be included in the plant. 

+ + a 

Burns Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
is placing on the market a new line 
of stainless steel knives with solid 
hard rubber handles. Included are 
use in 


seven different models for 
the preparation of food. 
* 7 + 
Brennan Motor Mfg. Co., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., has developed and placed 
in production a quality small boat 
engine known as the Imp. It is 
designed for outboard boats, yacht 
tenders and other small craft. 

SJ + * 


Moraine Products division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Dayton, O., is 
now occupying its new building on 
Wisconsin boulevard, which affords 
increased manufacturing and busi- 
ness facilities. 

+ SJ * 

United States patent No. 2095223, 
covering the manufacture of rubber 
and flexible bladed fans was award- 
ed Oct. 5 to A. O. Samuels, presi- 
dent, Samson-United Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. A radically different 
change from the first electric fan 
introduced by Dr. Schuyler 5S. 
Wheeler, Ampere, N. J., in 1886, 
the rubber bladed fan was placed 
on the market in the spring of 
1936. Since then thousands of these 
fans have been manufactured. 

° . + 


Linde Air Products Co., unit of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York, has signed a contract for the 
occupancy of a new fireproof office 
building at 729 North Pennsylvania 
street, Indianapolis. The new 
building, to be ready for occupancy 
about Nov. 1, will provide space 
for the Linde district office and a 
repair and service station for Ox- 
weld oxyacetylene welding and cut- 


ting apparatus. The Linde office, 
now located at the Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Inc. speedway plant outside  In- 


dianapolis, will be transferred to 


the new quarters. 
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Production 


HARP curtailment in operating 
schedules in practically all steel- 

making centers last week reduced 
the national steelworks rate to 66 
per cent, a loss of 8 points. This 
is the lowest level for the year to 
date and compares with 75 and 52 
per cent, respectively, in the like 
weeks of 1936 and 1935. 

Cincinnati—Down sharply to 70 
per cent, a loss of 19 points from the 
previous week. 

New England—Held at 65 per cent. 

Detroit—-Down 8 points to 92 per 
cent, with one open-hearth furnace 
off for the full week and another 
down half a week. 

Youngstown—Down 5 points to 60 
per cent, as a result of a sharp re- 
duction in operating schedules at 
the Ohio works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. A blast furnace and 
four open hearths were dropped, 
leaving 19 blast furnaces and 51 
open hearths active. 

Birmingham—Off 6 points to 77 
per cent, as Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. dropped a third unit 
from its active list. 

Pittsburgh—Down 9 points to 62 
per cent, a decline somewhat sharper 
than anticipated a few weeks ago, 
but closely in line with incoming 
business. The recent drop in blast 
furnaces is partially offset by the 
blowing in of an independent pro- 
ducer’s second furnace which had 
been idle since early in the summer. 

Chicago—Off 10% points to 65 
per cent, lowest rate since March, 
1936, with the exception of the June 
strike period. Pig iron production 
also has declined with the shutting 
down of an additional stack at Gary, 
giving the district 29 active stacks 
out of 39. 

St. Louis—Declined 4 points to 60 
per cent last week. 

Cleveland-Lorain—-Down 4 points 
to 63 per cent, as National Tube Co. 
at Lorain took off one furnace to 
operate 11, and Otis Steel Co. oper- 
ated 8 units the first part of the 
week and 7 the remainder. 

Wheeling—Operations were down 
8 points to 74 per cent last week. 

Buffalo—Off 4 points to 70 per 
cent, as a result of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. shutting down two open hearths 
at its Lackawnna plant. 

Central eastern seaboard — De- 
creased 4% points to 55% per cent. 


Auditorium Named for 
Pioneer Minnesota Miner 


To commemorate the man who 
opened Minnesota’s first iron mine 
93 years ago, the city of Tower, 
Minn., dedicated the Elisha Morcom 
auditorium Oct. 2. Son of an 
English mining captain, Morcom 
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District Steel Rate 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Districts 


week Same 
ended week 
Oct.9 Change 19386 1935 
Pittsburgh 62 9 77 48 
Chicago . 65 —10.5 75 58 
Eastern Pa... 555 —4.5 49 37 
Youngstown.. 60 —5 80 56 
Wheeling .... 74 —§ 92 81 
Cleveland ... 63 -—4 82 59 
Buffalo 70 —4 84 52 
Birmingham ra 6 64 55.5 
New England 65 None 70 68 
Detroit ..... 92 —& 95 88 
Cincinnati ... 70 —i9 90 + 
St. Louis . , ap 4 ; 
Average . 6 --8 75 52 
+Not reported. 








received his early training in a Corn- 
wall coal mine. He came to the 
United States in 1854, became a min- 
ing captain in Michigan, and in 1878 
was placed in charge of underground 
work at Quinnesec on the Menom- 
inee range, later becoming super- 
intendent. 

He was named superintendent for 
the Minnesota Mining Co. in 1884 and 
began operations at Tower. Work- 
ers were imported from Michigan, 
across the ice to Duluth and thence 
overland to Tower, which then had 
no railroad. Although the original 
workings now are closed, the Sou- 
dan mine on the same formation 
still is active. 

Captain Morcom’s services as a 
mining expert were in great de- 
mand and S. P. Ely sent for him 
on several occasions to open mines 
in Cuba. He also opened mines at 
McKinley on the Mesabi_ range. 
Many prominent mining officials re- 
ceived their early training under 
him. 

Captain Morcom was active and 
held city, county and state offices. 
He was in charge of Minnesota’s 
mining display at the Chicago 
World’s fair in 1893. 

He died in Tower Nov. 21, 1908, 
at the age of 73. 


Government Pump Priming 
Unnecessary, Says Roper 


Priming of the government pump 
to stimulate business is unnecessary, 
Secretary of Commerce Roper said 
at a press conference last week. 

Referring to the steel industry, 
he stated: “Heavy spring produc- 
tion was prompted by accumulated 
needs and continued into the sum- 
mer when schedules were adjusted 
more to current demand.” 

He made no reference to present 
steel production or prediction for 
the future. 


Cummings Sees Need for 
Antitrust Law Revision 


Revision of antitrust laws has 
been necessitated by increase in the 
number of identical bids received 
by the government in recent months, 
Attorney General Cummings an- 
nounced at a press conference last 
week. He admitted identical bids are 
not conclusive evidence of trust law 
violation and pointed out he had 
been unable to find evidence to justi- 
fy prosecution for identical steel 
bids. 

Rubber tire identical bids received 
recently, however, have aspects the 
steel case did not have, he said. 


Japanese Embargo Not 
To Include Iron, Steel 


Iron and steel products are not 
included in the proposed Japanese 
import embargo, according to an 
unofficial report received by the de- 
partment of commerce last week. 
The embargo was to become effec- 
tive Oct. 10. 


Develops Color Chart 
For Marking Steel Bars 


A simple and practical color chart, 
known as the “S A E-namel Chart,” 
has been developed and_  copy- 
righted by Mill Service, Spring- 
field, O. It illustrates in detail the 
color code for marking steel bars 
recently promulgated by the depart- 
ment of commerce, division of sim- 
plified practice, national bureau of 
standards, as approved by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

The chart is 22 x 36 inches, and 
lists by SAE numbers with corre- 
sponding code colors and color com- 
binations all of the 89 SAE steels 
included in the color code as offi- 
cially promulgated. 


Strike in New York 
Scrap Yards Settled 


A strike which tied up all scrap 
iron yards for a week in Albany, 
Troy, Schenectady and other cities 
within a radius of 75 miles from 
the capital of New York, was set- 
tled Oct. 4 when the scrap yards 
reopened under an agreement with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Benjamin Schwartz, director general 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel, took charge of negotiations 
at the request of members. 

The agreement with the federation 
provides for a minimum wage of 
45 cents per hour, a 10 per cent in- 
crease for those receiving above 
the minimum, and a 48 hour week. 
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Undistributed Profits Tax Brings 


Increases in Corporate Spending 


MPORTANT changes in policies by 
| a growing number of corpora- 
tions, both large and small, have re- 
sulted from the enactment of the 
undistributed profits tax in 1936, ac- 
cording to Willard L. Thorp and 
Edwin B. George in Dun’s Review 
for September. The appraisal is a 
result of a survey of 700 companies. 


They report slowly increasing use 
of noncash dividends, a definite per- 
centage increase in total dividend 
payments, a tendency to increase ad- 
vertising expenditure, salaries and 
wages in order to keep down im- 
mediate tax liability. 


“The record clearly demonstrates 
that the alternatives to cash divi- 
dends are somewhat and _ increas- 
ingly in use,” say the authors. “Busi- 
ness policy may still be overly in- 
fluenced by inertia or by unfamiliar- 
ity with recommended devices. Per- 
haps another year will take care 
of that and corporate directors will 
choose between cash or stock or 
notes with the nonchalance which 
the law seems to expect. 

“The long range answer as to the 
significance of these alternatives, 
while speculative, probably lies be- 
tween the extremes described by 
those who battle over the problem. 
Much will depend on administrative 
and judicial severity in allowing or 
refusing dividend-paid credits for 
specific offerings.” 

Advertising expenditures of the 


companies studied are up about 5 
per cent as a direct result of the 
desire to keep down tax liability. 
Salaries and wages are up 6 to 7 
per cent. Expenditures on plant 
maintenance, repairs and _ replace- 
ments also are higher for the same 
reason. 

In considering the artificial im- 
petus of the tax on expenses the 
authors look ahead to the future 
consequences of the forced spending 
programs. Certain of these expenses, 
they say, should result in increased 
income to the corporations in later 
years, thus setting up tax problems 
for the future. 


Dividend Distribution Vs. Surplus 


A different type of objective would 
be to make such expenditures in 
years of large earnings, reducing 
them in the leaner years. 

“What effect will the tax have on 
prosperity and depression?” ask the 
authors. Agreeing that there is 
room for much argument, they hold 
that the disagreements are not solely 
matters of theory but are in large 
measure differences as to what facts 
properly may be assumed. The var- 
ied designs of thinking emerge 
primarily from unlike ideas as to 
what actually happens when divi- 
dend distribution replaces the build- 
ing of corporate surplus. 

“Such differences easily are un- 
derstood,” they say, “when one con- 


Stainless Steel Gains Favor in Hospitals 
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TAINLESS steel’s increasing popularity for hospital uses was indicated by 
displays on many new products and equipment at the American Hospital 


association’s annual convention in Atlantic City, Sept. 13-17. 
Corp., Cleveland, exhibited 24 products of stainless steel, for old and new ap- 
plications. Hospital experts say stainless meets all requirements, easy to clean, is 


sanitary and always looks bright and shiny 
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Republic Steel 


siders that ‘corporate surplus’ mere- 
ly is the residual accounting item 
which makes assets and _ liabilities 
of cash. It is the result of the dif- 
ference between all the assets and 
all the other liabilities. 

The depression years showed a 
reduction in assets of $32,300,000,000, 
they say, and point out that the in- 
crease in assets between 1926 and 
1929 was primarily in plant equip- 
ment and partially in notes and ac- 
counts receivable. The reduction in 
assets from 1929 on was largely in 
lowered valuations. 

All this has a bearing on the ques- 
tion of whether a large surplus is 
necessary as a financial cushion 
during cyclical changes. 

“One cannot help but conclude 
that the problem is not as simple 
as the theoreticians would picture 
it,’ say the authors. “It is difficult 
to say that the surplus item was 
clearly responsible for the size of 
any of the other items. 

“Obviously cash is helpful in fac- 
ing a depression but fixed invest- 
ments in capital assets may also 
provide a cushion. The man whose 
machinery is in perfect condition 
can cut maintenance. If he owns his 
factory he can disregard capital 
charges for a period. The ‘cushion’ 
problem is much more than a ques- 
tion of having a large surplus item 
in the balance sheet. 

“On the other side of the analysis 
it is hardly necessary to discuss the 
nonregimentation of dividend re- 
ceivers. Given additional dividends 
some certainly will hasten to satis- 
fy their wants for consumers’ goods. 
Others will seek to augment their 
income through speculation and 
others will invest their dividends so 
that they return to industry once 
more.” 

After pointing to the findings of 
the Brookings Institution which in- 
dicate that corporate expansion 
made only a minor contribution to 
the recent depression the authors 
express the opinion that neither at- 
tack nor defense of the tax on the 
ground of its tendency to increase 
stability can be very convincing. 

“Not only does the transferable 
part of corporate savings represent 
a relatively small item among the 
total factors bearing on stability,” 
they say, “but the part which it 
plays are none too clear. Until 
more and better facts are available, 
this section of the discussion should 
be classed as falling in the realm 
of entertaining argument.” 

In passing upon opinions current- 
ly held as to what should be done 
to clear up existing problems of 
taxation the authors warn that it 
is absurd to attempt to pass final 
judgement on any separate element 
in our present total tax system, 
which has grown by the process of 
addition and repair. 
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OHN HOWE HALL, technical as- 
J) sistant to the president, Tay- 


lor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
High Bridge, N. J., has resigned 
to establish his own consulting met- 
allurgical practice with headquar- 
ters for the present at High Bridge. 
Mr. Hall was educated at Harvard, 
receiving his bachelor degree in 1903 
and his master’s degree in 1904. 
With the Taylor-Wharton company, 
he has at various times been in 
charge of the laboratory, heat treat- 
ing and steelmaking departments. 
Mr. Hall has written many papers 
for various technical societies and 
the technical press. He is a co- 
author of the A.B.C. of Iron and 
Steel, and the author of The Steel 
Foundry. He is a member, British 
Iron and Steel institute, Electro- 
chemical society, American Society 
for Testing Materials, American So- 
ciety for Metals, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, and an honorary mem- 
ber, American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. He was the first recipient 
of the J. H. Whiting medal award- 
ed for outstanding achievements in 
metallurgy in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. 
+ € o 
H. McE. Patton has joined the 
staff of the research and develop- 
ment division of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly with Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
* ’ * 


F. B. Lockhart resigned as a vice 
president and director, Hillman Coal 
& Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Sept. 30, 
but for the present will continue his 
former duties with the company. 

Paes @ 

Harry G. Ford has been appointed 
superintendent of production and 
shipping at the Irvin works of Car- 
negie-Iliinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Ford formerly was assistant 
general superintendent at the New 
Castle works. 

+ + & 

J. A. Slater, vice president in 
charge of railway sales, National 
Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, has been elected a di- 
rector of the company to fill the 
vacancy on the board caused by the 
death of Oliver W. Loomis on Aug. 
19. 

¢ + e 

H. R. Cravenstreter, master me- 
chanic at the Shenango works of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., New 
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John Howe Hall 


Castle, Pa., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general superintend- 
ent. He has been associated with 
subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corp. since 1917. 

¢ ¢ « 

V. B. Fowler, in charge of the De- 
troit office of the public relations 
department of General Motors 
Corp., has been transferred to the 
staff of R. K. Evans, vice presi- 
dent, to supervise public relations 
activities and advertising in connec- 
tion with the corporation’s diesel 
developments. His headquarters will 
continue in Detroit. 

Donald Hogate and Felix Bruner, 


assistants to Mr. Fowler, will con- 
tinue in their present posts. 
e ¢ ¢ 

William C. Carter and Edward J. 
Burnell have been elected vice presi- 
dents, Link-Belt Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Carter, a mechanical engineering 
graduate of the University of Ili- 
nois, joined the Link-Belt organiza- 
tion in 1902 as a draftsman. He 
has consecutively held the positions 
of engineering department super. 
visor, construction superintendent, 
plant superintendent, plant general 
manager, and in recent years has 
been in charge of company produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Burnell, a mechanical engi- 
neer, from Lehigh university, joined 
the company in 1913 as a drafts- 
man. He has consecutively held the 
positions of salesman, district man- 
ager at Boston, district sales man- 
ager at Pittsburgh, general sales 
manager of western division terri- 
tory with headquarters at the 
Pershing road, Chicago, plant, and 
more recently has been general man- 
ager of this plant. 

+ * © 

J. A. Henry, vice president, Weir- 
ton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., an- 
nounces the following changes in 
personnel of the sales department: 
W. R. Cunnick, district sales man- 
ager, Detroit, has been made assist- 
ant vice president, with offices in 
Detroit; L. P. Lane, district sales 
manager, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager at 


Five With Service Records of 50 Years 





HEN 27 veteran employes of Joliet works of Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 
were awarded United States Steel Corp. service medals recently, honored 
guests were five men, who can each boast of 50 years of steelmaking experience. 
Left to right in the photograph are William Isaac, who was with the company 
from 1875 to 1929; Thomas Perkins, who began in 1881 and retired in 1932: 
Cornelius Dillon, who served from 1875 to 1927; Ernest H. Jones, who began 
at Joliet in 1885 and is still at the plant; Timothy F. Sullivan, who was connected 
with the corporation from 1870 to 1931 and W. E. Hadley, general superintend- 
ent, Gary works, who presided at the service medal breakfast 
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Detroit; R. B. Sanders, assistant 
manager of sales, sheet and tin 
plate department, has been made 
district sales manager, Philadelphia; 
R. S. Meighen, manager, tin plate 
order department, has been named 
assistant manager of sales, sheet 
and tin plate department; J. W. 
Taylor, assistant to manager of the 
order department, has been made 
manager of the tin plate division, or- 
der department; L. W. Briggs, for- 
merly manager of sales, West Leech- 
burg Steel Co. and the Superior 
Steel Co., has become associated 
with Weirton as assistant manager 


of sales, strip steel division. 
+ ¢ ¢ 


J. H. Robinson, for many years 
active in the Wheeling Corrugating 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., was elected 





J. H. Robinson 


vice president in charge of sales 
at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors Sept. 27. In January, 1899, Mr. 
Robinson started in the billing de- 
partment of the company; in 1906 
he went to Detroit as a salesman 
and in 1907 opened the Detroit sales 
office. In 1911 he was transferred 
to the St. Louis territory as assist- 
ant manager and in 1923 became 
manager. He returned to Wheeling 
in 1931 as secretary of the company, 
and held that position until the pres- 


ent. 
* 


+ ” 

Charles R. Hook, president, Amer: 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., has accepted chairmanship of 
committee on personnel of the 
seventh International Managemen} 
congress to be held in Washington 
next September, under the presi- 
dency of Viscount Leverhulme of 
Great Britain. About 2500 authori- 
ties on management as applied to 
industry, commerce, finance, agri- 
culture and the home from 40 coun- 
tries, are expected to attend. 

+ + - 

A. R. Johnson has been named 
manager of the merchandising sales 
division, Cutler-Hammer Inc., Mil- 
waukee, in charge of distributor 
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A. R. Johnson 


sales. Mr. Johnson joined the 
Cutler-Hammer organization in 1917 
as a member of the sales depart- 
ment. In 1924 he was transferred 
to the company’s Chicago office and 
in 1928 moved to Detroit as manager 
of that sales office. 
¢ ° * 

Irwin P. Rieger has been appoint- 
ed district manager of sales in the 
Chicago district for the Standard 
Tube Co., Detroit, with headquar- 
ters at 326 West Madison avenue, 
Chicago. A _ graduate of North- 
western university, Mr. Rieger has 
been identified with the steel indus- 
try for a number of years. 

A. R. Schumann, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of Standard Tube, is 
now identified in a sales capacity 
for the company, with headquarters 
in Detroit. 

+ ¢ ° 

Herbert V. Thaden has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer in the stain- 
less steel division of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. An 
aeronautical engineer with a long 
and comprehensive experience in 
the design, manufacture and opera- 
tion of lighter and heavier-than-air 
craft, Mr. Thaden will devote his 
efforts to the technical and business 
development of stainless steel prod- 





Herbert V. Thaden 


ucts for aircraft use. He had pre- 
viously been an executive in General 
Aviation Corp. and in his own all- 
metal airplane manufacturing es- 
tablishments. He holds the rank 
of major in the Air Corps Reserve 
and is an active pilot of military 
and commercial aircraft. 


Died: 


LARENCE R. FALK, 67, secre- 

tary-treasurer, Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee, in that city, Sept. 29. Mr. 
Falk was a member of one of Mil- 
waukee’s pioneer families and was 
interested in many types of civic ad- 
vancement. During the war he was 
connected with the ordnance depart- 
ment in Washington. A brother, Otto 
H. Falk, is chairman of the board of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Mr. Falk 
was a former president and director, 
National Metal Trades association. 

7 ¢ ¢ 


George L. Short, a director, Sharon 
Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa., in Johns- 
town, Pa., Oct. 4. 

7 ¢ * 


Walter T. Keller, 49, manufactur- 
ers’ representative in Detroit and 
brother of K. T. Keller, president 
of Chrysler Corp., in Detroit, Sept. 
28. 

¢ ¢ 7 

Fred P. Van Kicklin, 47, general 
manager of McLaren Screw Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, in that city Sept. 
28. He had been associated with 
the company for the past 25 years. 

o + a 

A. F. Knotts, 81, who bought 25,- 
000 acres and laid out the city of 
Gary, Ind., while acting as attorney 
for the United States Steel Corp., 
at Yankeetown, Fla., Oct. 3. 

° ° ° 

Horace E. Grant, former Pitts- 
burgh industrialist, Sept. 20 in Bal- 
timore. He was president of the Air 
Tight Steel Tank Co. For the past 
seven years he had lived in St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 

o ° ¢ 

Harry Richard McMahon, 64, 
Pittsburgh industrialist and recent- 
ly retired president of Standard 
Steel Spring Co., Coraopolis, Pa., 
Oct. 3 at his home near Pittsburgh. 
He organized the Standard company 
in 1914 and was its president until 
last year. 

+ ° a 

Richard W. Douglass, 60, former 
sales manager, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York, in Madison, Wis., re- 
cently. Twenty-seven years with 
the company, he managed its 
Seattle, Wash., office before going 
to New York as sales manager in 
1920. In 1929 he became a special 
representative, the position he held 
at the time of his death. 
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med the medium quantity runs, Bullard Mult-Au- 
Matics with standard type of tooling set high 
standards of Versatility and Effective Savings. 

Just for instance . Here’s an installation 
on which the user runs separately 9 different 
designs of work, each design having a run of 
approximately 6,000 pieces. 

Times on the 9 different set-ups range from 
the shortest time of 13 seconds to 47 seconds 
the longest time. 

Previous to this Mult-Au-Matic installation 








several other machines did not adequately care 
for the production volume. 

Now...Type ‘J’ Mult-Au-Matic has replaced 
the several machines previously used for the 9dif- 
ferent jobs, and additional work is already being 
scheduled for this one machine. 

Therefore, we say, If Others can Profit by the 
Mult-Au-Matic Method, so canYou . Ask Bullard 
Engineers to outline the Mult-Au-Matic possibil- 
ities on your work, and we suggest that you.send 
in prints or samples for time and cost estimates. 


Bridgeport THE BULLARD COMPANY Connecticut 

















DETROIT 

RTERIAL highways through- 

out the city between the 

hours of 3 and 6 in the after- 

noon are jamming up with traffic 

again and present a good barometer 

of returning activity in automobile 

and parts plants. To a person driv- 

ing these avenues it seems that 

there must be at least one car for 

every person in the city, but mer- 

chants and others catering to the 

mass rub their hands in glee over 

the return of the normal swarm of 
drivers. 

At the low point of the swingover 
to new models, weekly production 
kept its head just above the 28,000- 
mark and the past week marked the 
second successive 7-day period in 
which an increase was made from 
the low. Chevrolet assemblies re- 
sumed and accounted for the bulk 
of the 25,000-odd increase which 
brought production for the week to 
an estimated 69,000, subject to 
minor last-minute revisions. 


September Output 192,000 


Indicated production for Septem- 
ber totaled about 192,000 and rep- 


. resented an output 37 per cent 


ahead of the same month for last 
year, when production likewise was 
at the seasonal low. Final figures 
for August production in this coun- 
try and Canada show a total of 
405,064, approximately 45 per cent 
ahead of the same month in 1936 
and bringing the 8-month total for 
this year to 3,779,393, contrasted 
with 3,321,648 last year. Add in the 
preliminary estimate for September 
and you have a figure for the first 
three-quarters of the year just un- 
der 4,000,000. Anticipated output 
for the last three months this year 
may eclipse 1,250,000 which would 
mean a five and a quarter million 
year—nothing to sing the blues 
about! 

Despite these favorable figures, 
despite the fact 1938 designs have 
been put through with a minimum 
of capital expenditure, despite the 
enthusiasm and hurrah of recent 
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BY A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 








dealer meetings in this city, there 
is a distinct tone of pessimism heard 
in many quarters, which will not 
be downed. It appears in varying 
degrees. Some maintain the indus- 
try is on the verge of a reaction 
which will go far beyond the mere 
corrective stage. They will tell 
you there is a buyers’ strike in full 
swing, that purchasing agents are 
cutting commitments to a minimum 
and covering only immediate needs. 


Gloom May Be Good Sign 


These same dispensers of gloom 
suggest the possibility of lower 
prices to come on materials, being 
the cause of tightening up by pur- 
chasing departments, or, if you re- 




































fuse to believe such an eventuality, 
the dour-faced prophets will re- 
count a few of the difficulties auto- 
mobile sales departments are going 
to meet when they try to admin- 
ister the latest dose of higher re- 
tail prices. If you are still un- 
moved, they will tell you the dire 
effects to be felt from curtailment 
of government spending on the 
unemployment rolls this fall. 
Other observers are less inclined 
toward being so lachrymose. They 
feel the current slump merely re- 
flects the consumption of inven- 
tories and is nothing to become 
greatly concerned over. One large 
steel company here reports new 
business in October coming in at 
a good rate, and its representatives 
feel the month will show appreci- 
able improvement over September. 
Perhaps the fog of despair which 
drifts around this area at the mo- 


GM Officers at Chevrolet Sales Banquet 





ABLE microphones are set aside to show, left to right, W. S. Knudsen, presi- 

dent of General Motors Corp.; Donaldson Brown, vice president and chairman 
of the finance committee; and R. H. Grant, vice president in charge of sales, 
as they appeared at a recent Chevrolet sales banquet in Detroit. Chevrolet 1s 
President Knudsen’s favorite son in the GM family, since he once directed this 

division to outdistance Ford in sales and knows the personnel intimately 
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ment is after all a good sign. Busi- 
ness here is notorious for crying 
when things are in good shape and 
laughing when the crack-up starts. 


UTOMOBILE builders’ were 

not fooling when they let out 
whispers of sharp price increases 
this summer. They made good in- 
itially at the end of the 1937 runs 
with markups averaging around 5 
per cent, and with the appearance of 
the 1938 jobs another 5 per cent or 
so has been tacked on price tags. 
For example, Buick figures are up 
from $7 to $97; Cadillac-La Salle 
from $60 to $260; Packard from $75 
to $215; Willys from $25 to $35; Pon- 
tiac from $22 to $98; and the rest 
assuredly will follow suit. 

Pontiac softened the blow of its 
higher prices by absorbing in the 
delivered price some $65 which in 
1937 models was a separate charge 
for accessories and other inciden- 
tals. Thus an increase in list price 
of one model from $815 to $900 is 
not actually $85 as it would appear, 
but only $22 since the 1938 price in- 
cludes the extras. 

While it must be granted the 
higher prices probably still do not 
compensate for increased labor and 
material costs, at the same time 
there has been little test of public 
reaction, and it is safe to say that 
sales departments probably have 
their fingers crossed. 

Ford continues to be the big ques- 
tion mark on prices and with the 
start of final assemblies at the Rouge 
still at least a week off it is too 
early to know for sure just what 
the policy will be. Plenty of guesses 
are heard, however, one to the ef- 
fect the price of the small 60 model 
will be cut, the 85 model continued 
about as it is now, and a third larger 
model introduced later on, to be 
marked up in price sufficient to 
keep Ford on the same competitive 
level with other producers. 

Strangely enough this year there 
is no pressure from the Rouge for 
deliveries on material. Usually an 
order has no sooner been placed be- 
fore the heat is turned on for ship- 
ment, but this year orders have been 
placed, some weeks ago, and since 
that time there has been no word on 
shipping date. The same situation 
holds true with nearly every other 
automobile builder. 

One explanation of the delay at 
Ford is that a number of last-min- 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
Stafes and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1935 1936 1937 
Jan. 300,335 377,244 399,634 
Feb. 350,346 300,810 383,698 
March 447,894 438,943 519,177 
April 477,059 527,625 553,415 
May 381,809 480,518 540,357 
June 372,085 469,368 521,139 
July 345,297 451,206 $456,909 
Aug. 245,075 275,934 405,064 
8 mos. 2,919,900 3,321,648 3,779,393 
Sept. 92,728 139,820 *192,400 
Oct. 280,316 230,049 seater 
Nov. 408,550 405,799 ee 
Dec. 418,317 518,958 eee 








Year 4,119,811 4,616,274 
Estimated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 


Week ended: 


WR SEE oot Sa sh ee a's + oF os. 
Sent. 28... : : eee OD 
Se ees ks oh oka oe 
RR (aa ors a Wea og j-Rhaneelpab ak se 
RENN a sb sta 45) <5 'e SO ais Oo 169,000 
Week ending 

Oct. 9 Oct. 2 

General Motors .... $35,500 15,500 
PME co 5 we bles pele i Sap Pee . aie 
SUN 6s she tvs . $18,500 716,550 
eT OUR sie s ks $15,000 13,780 


*Estimated. Revised. {tPreliminary. 








ute changes have been effected and 
it has taken time to readjust pro- 
duction facilities for them. Mr. 
Ford himself has been back of many 
of these changes and holds meetings 
one afternoon every week with his 
production staff to examine in de- 
tail every last nut and bolt to be 
used in the new models. 

A second version of the present 
apathy is the uncertainty over the 
course to be pursued by union labor. 
If the UAW proposes to engineer 
further disturbances to automobile 
production this fall, managements 
are not going to permit themselves 
to be sniped at while production is 
in full swing. They will wait the 
situation out until they can see the 
green light as far as labor is con- 
cerned. 


FFICIAL release of details of 

the new Oldsmobile confirms 
the fact its automatic transmission 
will be offered optional on both 6 
and 8-cylinder models as __inti- 
mated in this department several 
weeks ago. Built in the new $5,- 
000,000 transmission plant at Flint, 


the mechanism first appeared on the 
Olds 8 and now will be available on 
all Olds models as well as on the 
Buick 40 series. 

Olds fenders are of heavier-gage 
steel and have headiamps mounted 
in the crown. The latter can be re- 
moved for economy’s sake in a 
case of fender damage. A new type 
of hood louvre preserves unbroken 
hood lines and provides concealed 
outlets for escape of engine heat. 
This is accomplished by carrying 
the body molding forward along the 
hood and extending it slightly out 
from the side, the louvre opening be- 
ing concealed in the under side of 
this molding extension. 

An important change in the new 
Olds is the location of the battery 
under the hood, where batteries 
should be, incidentally, in the opin- 
ion of many. Convenient and accessi- 
ble for service, the new location 
alongside the engine also permits 
use of short battery cables with 
corresponding reduction in line loss. 
The battery is of a new “end to end” 
type developed to fit in the narrow 
space available. 


ARCH 1 will see motors turn- 

ing over on a 60-inch slabbing 
mill which Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
is installing in a new building which 
also will house four new 250-ton 
open-hearth furnaces, tapping 200- 
ton heats. The corporation also is 
making extensions to finishing ca- 
pacity in other departments, includ- 
ing installation of several new box 
annealing furnaces. All this in addi- 
tion to a new blast furnace and new 
batteries of coke ovens will con- 
siderably reinforce this producer’s 
flat-rolled steel capacity for next 
year. The corporation currently is 
melting at practically 100 per cent 
capacity in its 12 open hearths. 

An interesting new development in 
automotive accessories is the subject 
of much speculation behind the 
scenes here inasmuch as the details 
have not been formally announced 
as yet. Briefly it is a new type of 
oil filter for attachment to engines, 
particularly truck engines, which 
passes oil through fuller’s earth 
to remove all traces of carbon sludge 
and then returns it to the crankcase. 
Tests are reported to have been 
made with a fleet of Dodge trucks 
using the device, and if you can be- 
lieve the claimed results, are sup- 
posed to show the oil in better con- 
dition as far as cleanliness and vis- 
cosity are concerned after several 
thousand miles of driving than it 
was when originally placed in the 
engines. 

Plans are said to be under way 
to begin manufacture of the device 
on a production basis and it is re- 
ported by one observer that the man- 
ufacturers will guarantee oil for the 
life of the car. 
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WASHINGTON 
FF THE RECORD talks and 
conferences by government 
officials apparently have be- 
come the mode here in the past sev- 
eral months. This, of course, is an 
obvious copy of the President. It 
may be right and proper for the 
Chief Executive to handle certain 
news matters this way—but it is 
entirely different when most of the 
minor government officials try to 
hide behind a similar cloak. 


J. Warren Madden, chairman of 
the national labor relations board, 
made a talk at the Nationai Press 
club recently which he said was “off 
the record.” He said nothing he 
had not already said for publica- 
tion and probably called it an “off 
the record” conference to arouse 
the interest of newsmen. 


Tries To Justify Hearings 


Call it what you will, Mr. Madden 
made a feeble attempt to justify 
some of the methods used by the 
board in its hearings. He made 
such a smooth speech that he might 
have fooled “the very elect,” except 
for the fact many of his audience 
had sat through some of the board’s 
hearings and perceived much exag- 
geration in what the chairman had 
to say about the entire fairness of 
the board. 

He was accompanied by the Smith 
brothers, Edwin S. and Donald Wake- 
field, who, the president of the 
Press club facetiously said, con- 
trolled the board. Madden, of 
course, rules with an iron hand. 

The chairman spent the most of 
his time telling what a fair deal in- 
dustry gets at the board’s hearings 
and explaining why it is being at- 
tacked. 

Among other things he said some 
200 hearings have been held and 
only recently has there been criti- 
cism. The facts are the newspapers 
have paid little attention to the 
board hearings in the past. Un- 
fairness of the board and its ex- 
aminers to industry has been re- 
peatedly mentioned here but only 
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recently has the press really as- 
sailed them. 


Referring to the newspaper at- 
tacks, Mr. Madden asserted they 
were “oppressive rather than con- 
structive” and that “there is some- 
thing phony about the criticism.” 
He charged some industrial firms 
have hired attorneys whose sole pur- 
pose is to irritate trial examiners 
and prompt them to make state- 
ments of interest to newspapers. 


The chairman also briefly re- 
ferred to amendments which might 
and should be made to the act. 
It is easy, he said, to say condi- 
tions should be equalized as be- 
tween labor and the employers in 
the act but it is not so easy to draft 
a law to accomplish this. 

To labor leaders’ criticism, he re- 
torted that if they didn’t like the 
act, they should take steps to have 
it repealed. He referred briefiy to 
the situation between the board and 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the CIO, saying, in most cases 
the employers seem to favor the 
former organization. 

Mr. Madden said the board has 
not arrived at any definition of col- 
lective bargaining. The best he 
could offer was the sitting down at 
a table by employers and employes 
in good faith in an effort to reach 
an agreement. 


Believes Sitdowns Are Illegal 


He stated his personal opinion 
is that it is illegal for an employer 
to express his opinion either through 
posters or booklets of unions and 
their rights. Asked if this were 
not a curtailment of free speech 
guaranteed by the constitution, he 
answered it might be but he “felt 
its illegality just the same.” 

He said the board has no policy 
on sitdown strikes but expressed 
a personal opinion they are ille- 





is 


gal. However, a sitdown strike 
not a sin against the Holy Ghost.” 

Answering a further question he 
said the labor board has no authori- 
ty under the law to initiate charges 
but merely must act on charges 
made to it. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF 
CONGRESS STILL UNCERTAIN 


Whether the President intends to 
call a special session of congress 
continues a matter of speculation 
here. 

Arguments both for and against 
such a session appear sensible. One 
high government official indicated 
the other day he knew such a ses- 
sion had been contemplated for 
Nov. 9 but said it definitely had been 
called off. On the other hand, there 
are rumors from other sources that 
the President has not made up his 
mind and there is a chance it will 
be held. 

Only certainty is that the Presi- 
dent must decide soon. 


FATHER-SON COMBINATION 
CAUSES SOME ANNOYANCE 


Abundant speculation is heard 
concerning the future of James 
Roosevelt, No. 1 secretary to his 
father. 

Young Roosevelt is the first man 
in the secretariat only because it 
seems perfectly natural that he 
should be the one to get the ear 
of the chief, morning, afternoon 
and night. Many believe he will 
go far; yet near the end of the last 
congressional session many good 
politicians apparently were getting 
tired of having young James say 
“father would like to have” thus and 
so done. 

For example, the postmaster gen- 
eral always has handed out the pat- 
ronage at the federal communica- 
tions commission. Came time to 
appoint a new secretary. The job 
paid some $9000—not a bad plum. 

Mr. Farley got in touch with the 
commission chairman, named the 
man he wanted appointed. Later 
that day, James called up and told 
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the chairman that father wanted 
someone else appointed. This put 
the chairman “on a spot” because 
the first man had been offered the 
job. Result was he had to be taken 
care of in some other way. 

This is typical of some of the 
things that happen behind the 
scenes. Matters of this kind an- 
noy some of the older politicians. 
It is not playing the game quite 
according to Hoyle. 

However, many think young 
James is going a long way. He is 
genial and likeable and is making 
many friends in the capital. 


PREFERENTIAL ACTION 
ASSAILED BY CHAMBER 


A comprehensive statement has 
been issued by the United States 
chamber of commerce which sets 
forth in considerable detail the cham- 
ber’s policies. 

Among other things it takes up 
government-business relations; the 
judiciary; government competition; 
distribution; taxation and expendi- 
tures; money, banking and secur- 
ities; foreign trade; tariff; trans- 
portation and communication and in- 
dustrial relations. 

Of industrial relations the 
chamber says: “With regard to all 
employment relations, the federal 
government should always refrain 
from preferential action. Attempts, 
through legislation or administra- 
tive action, to encourage utilization 
of any particular method of employ- 
er negotiation, to lead employes of 
any employer to take any particu- 
lar action, or to foster the interests 
of any organization against anoth- 
er, are unjustifiable departures from 
proper governmental functions. 

“The right to picketing should be 
limited to giving information and 
should not be permitted to include 
any actions that will cause reason- 
able apprehension in the mind of 
any person that there will be in- 
jury to himself, or any members of 
his family, personally, or with re- 
spect to property, business or em- 
ployment.” 


HARDER STEEL RAILS 
NEEDED IN BRAZIL 


Because the steel in wheels of 
the new electrified trains of the 
Central of Brazil Railway is much 
harder than present rails, the rails 
are wearing rapidly, A. W. Childs, 
acting American commercial attache, 
Rio de Janeiro, who recently ob- 
served the equipment, reports. 

Along the electrified line, which 
has been in operation only a short 
time, was a noticeable quantity of 
steel dust ground from the rails. 
On certain curves where the wear is 
greater, actual rail shavings of some 
size were found, Mr. Childs report- 
ed. 

Excessive wear is thought to be 
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due to the difference in hardness 
of rail and the train wheels, with 
the length of cars, sharp curves, 
and other factors contributing. 

There is apparently no doubt that 
many of the rails in use at the pres- 
ent time on the electrified sections 
of the Central Railway will be re- 
placed, possibly by American man- 
ufacturers. 


SOUTH AFRICA WANTS 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


In keeping with the five-year pro- 
gram for the development of nation- 
al roads throughout South Africa, 
now in its second year, tenders have 
been invited by the South African 
provinces for the supply of consid- 
erable amounts of additional 
equipment, reports F. J. Cunning- 
ham, assistant American trade com- 
missioner, Johannesburg. 

Included among the machinery for 
which bids will be opened are: 40 
all-steel dump trucks with hydrau- 
lically-operated power hoists; three 
full diesel 70/80 horsepower trac- 
tors; crawler-type tractors’ with 
pneumatic tires; road graders, ro- 
tary wheel scrapers, mechanical 
shovels, portable air compressors, 
concrete mixers, road rollers, crush- 
ing plants, and other machinery. 

Interested American firms are ad- 
vised they should be represented in 
the Union of South Africa in order 
to bid on these items with any de- 
gree of success, it was reported to 
the commerce department. 


SUPREME COURT TO STUDY 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS 


The United States Supreme Court 
last week held the first session of 
the October term, which probably 
will be one of its most historic ses- 
sions. 

Many industrial questions will be 
before the court, dealing with vari- 
ous kinds of legislation. The court 
adjourned, with nothing but routine 
action, until Oct. 11. 


MANY IRON, STEEL CONTRACTS 
UNDER WALSH-HEALEY ACT 


Five hundred and fourteen con- 
tracts were entered into for iron, 
steel and its products during the past 
year under the Walsh-Healey govern- 
ment contract law totaling $20,863,- 
277.55 which was 8.46 per cent of the 
total value of contracts signed dur- 
ing the year under the act, accord- 
ing to the department of labor. 


Reader Comments 


(Concluded from Page 49) 
000 injuries per 1,000,000 people as 
result of automobile or street ve- 
hicle accidents. Thus he infers the 
factory is 7.33 times safer than the 
street or highway. 
In homes last year, 43,800 injuries 


per 1,000,000 population would indi- 
cate the modern factory is 31.7 
times safer than one’s dwelling. 
Even excluding those under 15 and 
over 64 years of age, the injury rate 
is 12,590 per 1,000,000, making the 
factory still nine times safer than 
the home. 

Credit for this remarkable, and to 
many people almost unbelievable, 
progress goes to industrialists who 
have striven earnestly to guard their 
employes’ welfare. Despite’ the 
higher-speed machinery and the in- 
creased chances for accidents, they 
have made the modern factory a 
safe—as well as a clean and pleas- 
ant—place to work. 

Safety programs, however, must 
be unrelenting. If vigilance were re- 
laxed, we would slip back to a high- 
injury rate rapidly. It is the re- 
sponsibility of industrialists to 
carry forward toward an even low- 
er rate. 

SAFETY ENGINEER 
Cleveland. 


Alloy Now a Word 


Denoting Improvement 


“Laggard lexicographers” are 
taken to task in International 
Nickel Co.’s White Metal News Let- 
ter for this traditional definition of 
“alloy” as a word of derogation, in 
current editions of standard diction- 
aries. 

One dictionary gives as synonyms 
“deterioration, debasement, adulter- 
ation (in the bad sense).” Another 
defines the noun as “admixture of 
anything that lessens the value or 
detracts from the quality; an alien 
or impairing element or part.” 

“But while lexicographers have 
nodded, Man has gone on apace, ac- 
quired new acceptances, developed 
new attitudes,” the News Letter 
says. 

“He now seeks his satisfactions 
and finds his happiness in terms of 
the new alloys which have become 
an integral part of his daily life— 
the nickel steels which have brought 
him the modern automobile; monel 
and “Inconel” which protect the 
purity of what he eats and drinks; 
the stainless steels and aluminum 
alloys which have made possible 
the stream-lined trains; the nickel- 
chromium alloys which provide the 
heating elements for electrical ap- 
pliances in the home, and so on 
through an infinity of applications. 

“There are, indeed, some 8200 
separate alloys of sufficient merit 
to be trade-marked, and of these 
more than 2300 contain nickel. 

“Alloyed has changed from an 
adjective of debasement to one de- 
noting improvement, the pundits 
notwithstanding; whereas ‘lousy’ 
has retained its meaning undeviat- 
ingly from Elizabethan days.” 
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Everyone Can't Have Every- 
Thing He Wants Now 





F IT were possible to make an inventory of the 

major difficulties which beset the world at this 

time, it would be found that most of them are 
caused by suspicion, greed and impatience. Moreover, 
these three traits seem to be characteristic not only 
of nations and of the political subdivisions of na- 
tions, but also of public and private organizations 
of all kinds, and of individuals. 

Discussion of these three traits in this publication 
is justified by the fact that they have a direct bear- 
ing upon business. Today every company is con- 
fronted with problems which would not exist if it 
were not for the fact that a nation or nations, states 
or provinces, associations, unions, corporations and 
individuals are obsessed with the idea that somebody 
other than themselves is getting more than his share 
of this world’s goods, that they want a greater share 
for themselves and that they want it today and not 
tomorrow. In other words they are suspicious, 
greedy and impatient. 

This is true of Japan, Germany and Italy. Their 
leaders think other powers have cheated them out 
of certain rights. Vindictively, they are out to get 
all the traffic will bear. They can’t wait for a peace- 
ful settlement of their differences. They must have 
their pound of flesh now. 


Political Leaders Encourage Hopes for 
Larger, Sometimes Disproportionate, Shares 


In the United States, we have similar situations. 
Employes, farmers and so-called underprivileged per- 
sons have been told by high authority that they 
have not been receiving their share of the nation’s 
goods and income. In some instances they have been 
encouraged to hope for a share that is disproportion- 
ately large in relation to their ability to contribute 
and in relation to the nation’s ability to provide. 
Also, these persons have been persuaded by their lead- 
ers that they must demand their share now, not to- 
morrow. 

While the federal government is bending every 
effort to increase the share going to this group, state, 
county, municipal and village governments are press- 
ing hard to obtain a larger share of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

At the same time, other groups, witnessing the 
universal tendency toward suspicion, greed and im- 
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feel forced by circumstances to demand 
Shareholders are more eager for a 
big return on their investments. Executive officers 
want more compensation for their work. Harassed 
by increasing costs all along the line, company heads 
demand more profits so that they may combat the 
increasing pressure from directors and stockholders 
for dividends and from employes for wages and 
salaries. 

The net result of this is a twentieth century civiliza- 
tion that is perilously close to disintegration. So 
many of the politically powerful leaders in the world 
are preaching and practicing the doctrine of sus- 
picion, greed and impatience that millions of persons 
who normally are tolerant, unselfish and willing to 
allow a reasonable time for the righting of admitted 
wrongs are beginning to wonder whether it pays to 
be fair and honest. The examples placed before them 
by eminent leaders tempt them to say, “Oh, what’s 
the use? If everybody else is out to get his now, 
why shouldn’t I get mine now?” 


patience, 
their rights. 


Suspicion, Greed and Impatience Fail To 
Bring Success, Prosperity or Peace 


Today the world needs leaders who will halt this 
universal movement toward a dog-eat-dog-and-the- 
devil-take-the-hindmost attitude. We need adminis- 
trators who advise tolerance instead of hate and vin- 
dictiveness, moderation instead of greed and patience 
instead of direct action. 

Fortunately such leaders will arise because it is 
becoming clearer each day that the reign of vin- 
dictiveness, greed and impatience is failing. 

Look the world over to see where people are hap- 
piest and most contented. They will be found in 
the Scandinavian countries, in Holland and in Switzer- 
land—in nations which are tending to their own knit- 
ting. 

Among companies, which are the most successful? 
Those which are devoting their energies to promct- 
ing their own interests, not those who are trying to 
ruin a competitor or are carrying chips on their 
shoulders. 

In the rank and file of your own company, who 
are the men who are getting ahead? They are 
the ones who are attending to their own jobs, not 
the ones who are suspicious that someone else is 
receiving too much pay. 

Now is a good time for governments, companies 
and individuals to concentrate on constructive effort 
and to avoid that trinity of suspicion, greed and im- 
patience which has done so much damage. To do so 
is good politics for governments, good business for 
companies and good policy for individuals. 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 3.3 points to 96.3 in the week ending Octobe 
Week ending 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 
July 24 CCCP CLATuEe Tee |. fg 102.1 80.8 66.4 78.8 51.5 69.7 78.7 
EEL Sake 6. ble 6 S's <\<'a.n sense) 102.6 78.4 64.6 75.8 46.1 68.9 79.2 
PSP er re ees 98.7 64.6 73.4 74.7 45.1 67.0 85.6 
a ae 5p i lechunsans hes bs, 92.6 71.5 61.4 74.2 44.6 67.4 86.2 
RE ies 3 & o's ovine ooh Sen 97.9 77.0 60.3 71.6 44.9 67.3 88.5 
Aug. 28 . Serr rr peek 108.5 94.0 77.3 55.1 70.3 45.2 66.5 87.4 
at. Sse seamen | Y 87.5 70.9 53.5 65.5 45.4 65.3 79.0 
TREE Natica «0's p Malet +o tiew i 94.3 83.1 70.1 58.7 69.1 44.9 60.9 85.9 
IIT Dh 10a Sip i'w x eG io St 95.0 90.1 69.4 58.1 68.2 47.8 65.6 86.2 
See eee ae 93.07 86.2 68.5 59.3 66.9 48.0 65.2 83.8 
et nw kewiceas savy aS 96.3* 89.0 73.3 54.7 67.4 47.7 62.4 81.0 


+Revised *Preliminary. 


Index of Industrial Activity 
Shows Modest Gain 


OW that the turning point in automobile produc- 
tion has been passed, the prospect for an up- 
ward trend in general activity in the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries is somewhat brighter. 
STEEL’S index for the week ending Oct. 2 is up from 
93.0 to 96.2, an increase of 3.2 points, which represents 
the largest gain in any week since that ending Aug. 
14. Incidentally, this upswing in the trend line of 


activity again confirms the point we have been em- 
phasizing in recent weeks, namely, that the fluctua- 
tions in the last half of 1937 are likely to follow 
closely those of the corresponding period of last year. 

The rise in the index resulted from a further gain 
in revenue freight car loadings and a substantial in- 
crease in automobile output, which factors more than 
compensated for a 2-point drop in steelworks opera- 
tions and a continuing contraseasonal weakness in 
electric power output. 

Developments in the next few weeks should in- 
dicate whether or not business is prepared to go 
through with the expected fall rally. Further post- 
ponement will cause many barometers to fall below 
corresponding 1936 levels for the first time this year. 
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4l Compiled by STEEL 41 
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Industrial Production Index 
Up 3 Points to 117 Per Cent 








NE sees SUD 9K 91 73 
February ...... 116 94 89 81 
a 118 93 88 84 
Far 118 98 91 78 
ice 5 5% 118 101 85 86 
a 114 103 91 78 
eee 107 86 75 
0 Se 117 108 87 73 
September ..... eat 109 89 yo 
OO ae rae 109 95 73 
November .... ... 114 98 74 
December ...... ... 121 104 86 
Steelworks Operations Off 
Slightly to 74 Per Cent 
Per Cent 
1937 1936 1935 
Oct. 2 . 74 74.5 53.5 
Sept. 25 16 73 51 
S| er 80 72.5 52 
Sept. 11 72 69.5 54.0 
ee 83 71.5 52 
Aug. 28. 83 73 52.5 
SS. AaB 81 72 52.5 
Aug. 14. 84 70.5 51.0 
OE ere 84.5 71.5 48 
|) ee 84 715 47 
a) re 81 70.5 45 
September Iron Output 
Down 2.3 Per Cent 
Daily Blast Fur- 
Average, nace Rate, 
Tons Per Cent 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
ss 0x oce 103,863 65,461 76.6 48.2 
Feb...... 107,857 63,411 79.5 46.6 
March... 111,951 66,004 825 48.5 
April 118,354 80,316 83.7 59.1 
May ... 114,360 85,795 84.3 63.1 
June ... 103,843 86,551 76.6 63.6 
July ... 112,947 83,735 82.9 61.5 
Aug..... 116,676 87,475 85.7 64.3 
Sept..... 113,937 90,942 83.8 66.9 
ae awed 96,509 es 71.0 
ae 98,331 723 
, 100,813 74.2 
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stampings usually is a necessary 

concomitant to the buying of 
stampings, since in most instances 
the purchaser wishes to own all 
tools outright. Finished dies, of 
course, are in a true sense equip- 
ment, and like presses, motor or any 
other machine, they are assets of the 
purchasing company, to be entered 
as such on the latter’s records. To 
simplify property records, the build- 
er of dies should furnish the pur- 
chaser With an accurate breakdown 
of die costs. 

The property record of dies ordin- 
arily is kept by separate dies; that 
is, the various dies to produce a fin- 
ished stamping must be listed and 
priced separately, such as: Blank die, 
pierce die, form die and the like. 

All dies should be marked with 
numbers by the die builder and, in 
ease the purchaser likewise wishes 


Prtcmpines of dies to produce 
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to assign his own die numbers, the 
dies should carry both sets of num- 
bers to facilitate ready and accur- 
ate identification. 

When a seller quotes on dies to 
produce a certain stamping, he 
should be responsible for these dies 
producing a satisfactory stamping, 
definition of the latter being a point 
upon which there must be mutual 
agreement. In or cases, the mat- 
ter of die design is Jeft'to the seller, 
but in order that the latter may de- 
sign suitable dies intelligently he 
must have certain fundamental in- 
formation upon which to base his 
design and to quote a fair price. 

The buyer and seller should dis- 
cuss and understand the following 
points which have much to do with 
the cost of a die: 

1. The approximate quantity of 
stampings to be produced from the 
dies governs to a major degree the 


Between 


@ Between the buyer of stampings on < 
contract basis and the manufacturer of 
such stampings are apt to arise numerous 
points of dispute and conflict, and at 
present there is little basis for meeting 
on a common ground to determine 
equitable adjustment of such points as 
ownership of dies, die maintenance, in- 
surance, time limits on production, in- 
spection limits, costs and a host of other 
details in the transaction. Based on a 
wide experience in buying stampings, 
the accompanying article has been pre- 
pared in an effort to set forth in an un 
biased manner recommendations for the 
reasonable solution of problems which 
arise between buyer and seller of stamp- 
ings. 

Reproduced here is an excerpt from 
an actual letter of inquiry for stampings. 
Representing probably the ultimate in 
purchasing department efficiency, it no 
doubt caused the supplier to throw his 
hands up in dispair. 

Mr. Worth’s observations speak for 
themselves and comprise what we believe 
is the first attempt to analyze these prob- 

lems 


type of die to be built, which in turn 
governs the cost of the dies. The 
purchaser should keep in mind that 
die quotations can cover a_ wide 
range as to price. Thus, an inex- 
pensive cast iron die will produce 
good stampings of a certain type, 
but not for long. If the run is to be 
large, the buyer should ascertain 
that all those quoting figure a qual- 
ity of die which will carry through 
for as long as the part is to be in 
production. 

2. On the matter of die mainten- 
ance, it should be understood no die 
can be run over a period of time 
without repairs, such as replacing 
worn parts or building up certain 
parts of the die to maintain a sharp, 
clean stamping. This is an expense 
item and should be covered in the 
die cost or in the piece price of the 
stamping. 

3. Dies should be covered by in- 
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surance in the same manner as any 
other equipment, and this insurance 
should cover the period the dies re- 
main in the seller’s plant. 

4. Time limit on die production is 
a most important item. By far the 
major portion of die costs is labor, 
and when quoting in competition the 
seller naturally figures costs on a 
straight time basis. If overtime is 
required to meet the desired time 
limit, this fact should be understood 
before the business is placed. The 
buyer also should keep in mind that 
the time required to build dies is 
calculated carefully and usually is 
surprisingly accurate, but after the 
dies are built they must be tried out 
for accuracy. Tryouts also require 
time, and unfortunately there ap- 
pears to be no way in which this can 
be anticipated; therefore. there 
should be some understanding on the 
matter of tryout time. 

The purchaser should also guard 
against exaggerated promises of 
competing suppliers given without 
hope of fulfillment. It is impractical 
to remove a partially completed die 
to some other plant for finishing; 
therefore, it is advisable to discuss 
completion dates openly and fairly if 
it is to be necessary to allow over- 
time to meet the required date. If 
the part has been delayed by the pur- 
chaser’s plant, such overtime should 
be the latter’s responsibility; if the 
seller falls behind in his schedule he 
should assume any such expenses. 
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Workmanship and 
material should be 
in strict conform- 
ance with blueprint 
specifications, and 
the finish part sub- 
ject to the approval 
of the purchaser. 
Photo courtesy De 
Soto division, Chrys- 
ler: Corp. 
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Purchasing Department, Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
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In quoting on dies to produce a certain stamping, the 
seller should be fully responsible for these dies producing 
satisfactory stampings. Photo courtesy De Soto division, 





Chrysler 


5. In many instances, purchasing 
and inspection departments of com- 
panies buying stampings are increas- 
ing costs unnecessarily by demand- 
ing too close limits on inspection, 
where such limits are not required in 
the part. Where these limits affect 
die costs, there should be some 
agreement on them, a matter in 
which the buyer’s engineering de- 
partment should co-operate to the 
fullest extent. 

Where a formed or pierced stamp- 
ing is to be checked over a fixture, 
the latter should be checked care- 
fully by the buyer’s inspection de- 
partment if it is to be built by the 
seller. If, on the other hand, the 
purchaser builds the fixture, he 
should allow the seller to check his 
tryout over this fixture. 

6. A sufficient number of blue- 
prints should be supplied by the pur- 
chaser, with enough copies for all 
departments of the producer. Cer- 
tain dies require models for Keller 
machines and in some cases these 
models show contours which cannot 
be indicated on blueprints. As a 
rule, these models are furnished by 
the purchaser. 
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7. Engineering changes introduced 
after dies have gone into production 
often increase or decrease die cost, 
and also may affect the finish date. 
Responsibility for such changes log- 
ically rests with the purchaser who 
should promptly notify the die build- 
er of their introduction into the pro- 
gram. The die builder should, in 
turn, promptly notify the purchaser 
of additional time required to make 
changes. 

8. The toolroom of the average 
stamping company does not operate 
on a profit basis on dies for intra- 
plant use on outside business; there- 
fore if the purchaser of dies intends 
to remove them after tryout or after 
the initial run, by all means he 
should so state in his request for 
quotations. Furthermore, in such 
cases, he should advise as to the 
type of press equipment on which 
the dies will be installed. This will 
result in an eventual saving, since 
the dies can be adapted to the speci- 
fied press equipment without unnec- 
essary expense. 

The stamping company should 
keep in mind that when dies are 
completed they are the property of 








the purchaser, and will be left in the 
supplier’s plant as long as he pro- 
duces on a reasonable schedule. If 
he cannot maintain such a schedule 
or if he cannot produce the stamp- 
ings at a competitive price, he should 
not stand in the way of removal of 
the dies from his plant. Open and 
fair discussion of this point between 
buyer and seller is advisable. 

9. Payment for dies, unless other- 
wise agreed upon, is made on ap- 
proval of a sample off the dies. The 
buyer should be fair in this matter 
to see that the sample is checked as 
soon as possible after it has been re- 
ceived. 

10. As mentioned before, die costs 
should be broken down according to 
individual dies for the buyer’s prop- 
erty record. If, for example, in the 
original proposal it is agreed upon to 
build four dies—blank, pierce, form 
and flange—at a specified cost, that 
is the basis upon which the business 
is placed. Suppose now that the 
seller finds he can combine the 
blank and pierce die in one opera- 
tion which will result in eliminating 
one press operation and in a conse- 
quent reduction in piece price. This 
does not mean the purchaser should 
eliminate the cost of either the blank 
or the pierce die, since the cost of 
combining these dies is in some in- 
stances even greater than the sep- 
arate cost of each. Such combina- 
tions also require open and fair dis- 
cussion by both parties. 

11. When standard riser plates, 
pedestals or shoes are to be used, 
the seller’s quotation should so state 
if these die parts are to belong to 
and be paid for by the purchaser, in 
which case they should carry a die 
number. 

12. Obsolete dies are a growing 
source of trouble to the stamping 
producer. Each year a large number 
of the parts he produces become ob- 
soleted, making the matter of die 
storage increasingly difficult. While 
certain dies must be held for service 
requirements, the buyer should go 
over his die lists carefully and scrap 
all possible obsolete dies. 


Breakdown of Costs 


Turning now to the matter of 
stamping costs, the following classi- 
fication suggests itself: Material, la- 
bor, setup, burden, profit and trans- 
portation. In submitting a quotation 
the seller should break down each 
item. 

Material: Type, gage, quality and 
finish should be indicated, such as: 
20-gage, hot-rolled, pickled and oiled. 
Blank size should be indicated in 
some such fashion as: 

DX ool or sex HB = 2 
It should be borne in mind by both 
parties that the blank size used in 
the original quotation is an estimate 
and is subject to revision when the 
dies are completed or after the in- 
(Please turn to Page 124) 
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Boxing Automobiles for Overseas Is 


Scientific Materials Handling Job 


NE of the familiar sights 
along the waterfront at the 
Port of New York is the ap- 
parently ceaseless movement from 
shore to ship of boxed automobiles 
for export to all parts of the world. 
Figures recently compiled by the 
Automobile Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion show that last year foreign 
sales of cars and trucks numbered 
508,226 units. This proof of the popu- 
larity of American-made _ vehicles 
suggests the importance of this 
class of products as a significant 
factor in our commercial life. 
One of the most interesting in- 





| Pope out parts in jigs permits 

rapid visual inspection and 

insures against packing of wrong 
number or type 
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dustrial plants within a short dis- 
tance of the New York waterfront, 
the Chevrolet export boxing plant 
at Bloomfield, N. J., is devoted en- 
tirely to this single activity of pack- 
ing automobiles for export. Its oper- 
ations may be classified as “100 per 
cent materials handling” for there 
is no manufacturing whatever in its 
confines. To the plant’s receiving 
docks flow chassis and body parts 
from various producing centers in 
the widespread General Motors em- 
pire, and from the moment of their 
receipt until they are moved out 
again in freight cars for the short 
rail movement to shipside, they are 
subject to handling operations of 
various types. 

In this movement through the 


boxing plant, electric hoists, roller 


AR is used to seal 
the waterproof 
envelope. Careful 
operatives do not 
permit the tar to 
damage contents 


8 


and power conveyors and floor 
trucks all play important parts, and 
on the final transfer from the end 
of conveyors to the gondolas, two 
overhead electric traveling cranes 
perform the heavy lifting. The en- 
tire plant is an unusual example of 
a combination of scientific planning 
and efficient use of mechanical aids 
whenever the latter may be utilized 
to simplify tasks of the hundreds 
of skilled workmen who do the ac- 
tual packing jobs. 

Briefly, the C. K. D., or “Com- 
pletely Knocked Down” method of 
packing and shipping consists of 
shipping a_ sufficient number of 


cases, containing enough of one or 
more types of materials to assemble 
a specified number of automobiles. 
At the Bloomfield plant, the unit of 
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shipment is 24. Accordingly, in one 
case are boxed sufficient rear axles 
for 24 cars; in another would be 
enough body hardware for a like 
number and so on. As there are cer- 


these are packed in groups of eight 
to a box, three such boxes making 
up a complete unit. 

Two buildings constitute’ the 
Bloomfield plant. Each follows the 








ROM ends of conveyor lines 

boxes are loaded into gondolas 

for journey to waterfront. This 

crane runway is located between 

two packing — and serves 
ot 


tain limitations as to size of boxes, 
certain items are packed in smaller 
quantities. For example, engines 
are too heavy and bulky, and so 
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same principles of layout. Each is 
rectangular and has both an in- 


FTER asphalt coating has been 
applied, fibreen paper is sealed 
with tar and, shown at left, the 
steel strapping is applied. In the 
axle line shown at right, the jig 
has a pivot arrangement which 
permits it to be turned over. One 
side fits right hand drive parts, 
the other left 


bound and an outbound side. On 
the incoming side of each building 
are spur tracks, from which mate. 
rial is unloaded from freight cars 
onto a platform which traverses the 
entire length of the building. This 
platform is covered. At the motor 
unloading points are short lengths 
of monorail, which are arranged to 
swivel at the supporting ends and 
which can be moved in and out of 
box cars. On these rails are at- 
tached electric hoists, with pendant 
controls. Incoming engines are lifted 
by the hoists, run out a few feet 
on the rail and deposited on special 
trucks which transport them im- 
mediately to their packing stations 
where such parts are to be used. 

There are 17 floor level conveyor 
lines, each assigned for one packing 
operation. These run _ crosswise 
through each building, starting from 
the receiving ends and stopping at 
the ends nearest, respectively, to the 
crane yard. There is a motor pack- 
ing line, an axle line, a body metal 
line and so on down through the list. 

Packing is done on these con- 
veyors. The latter are made up of 
two sets of parallel rollers. Some of 
these are power driven and have 
between the rollers a line of drag 
chains, a dog from which engages 
the bottom of the back end of a 
packing case and pushes it along 
the rollers as the operations pro- 
ceed. 

Packing cases are assembled from 
pre-built sections at the beginning 
of each line. Sides, ends and bottoms 
are lined with waterproof paper. As 
the cases progress down the con- 
veyors, parts are put in and firmly 
held in place by two-by-fours and 
wooden blocks and wedges until 
finally the entire assortment is 
packed. After this, the case is hand- 
nailed, stencilled, strapped and has 
sealed on a waterproof top covering. 
It then rolls out on the conveyor to 


(Please turn to Page 134) 
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Despite .24 per cent sulphur content, this 
l-inch cold drawn, free machining, .15 
to .20 carbon, carburizing steel bar was 
bent back on itself in a 150-ton press 
without sign of fracture. While this speci- 
men is SPEED CASE X-1515, SPEED 
TREAT X-1535 and SPEED TREAT X-1545 
are both more ductile than other steels in 
the same carbon ranges. Photo is wnre- 
touched. 





MITY- STRENGTH | 


@ These three steels are guaranteed to produce a stronger and 


better part at less cost than any other steel of the same carbon 


content. 


SPEED CASE X-1515, 


SPEED TREAT X-1535 and 


SPEED TREAT X-1545 fulfill every non-alloy steel requirement 


below .50 carbon. 


SPEED CASE X-1515 


Monarch’s first successful cold 
drawn, free machining, carburiz- 
ing steel, containing .15-.20 carbon 
and .20-.30 = sulphur—permitting 
maximum machinability without 
any loss in strength or ductility. 
This steel is the fastest machining 
open-hearth case hardening steel 
made, rating over 200 surface feet 
per minute. SPEED CASE X-1515 
has a tensile strength of 85,000 Ibs. 
(Note severe test made on l-inch 
round cold drawn bar at bottom of 
page. ) 


SPEED TREAT X-1535 

Monarch’s higher carbon stee}! (.30- 
40 carbon) which, like SPEED 
CASE, is an open-hearth steel us- 
ing the same exclusive SPEED 
CASE process. This steel, with its 
higher carbon, develops consider- 


ROUNDS e« SQUARES 


ably more strength—yet machines 
practically as fast as SPEED CASE 
or SAE 1112 and is extremely duc- 
tile. This grade has a_ tensile 
strength of 100,000 lbs. and will 
machine at over 150 surface feet 
per minute. 


SPEED TREAT X-1545 


Monarch’s third and most recent 
development. It, too, is an open- 
hearth steel but with a .40-.50 car- 
bon range and with a tensile 
strength of over 110,000 — Ibs. 
SPEED TREAT X-1545, like its 
two predecessors, is in a class by 
itself as far as free cutting is con- 
cerned as it will machine at ap- 
proximately 140 surface feet per 
minute. 

May we mail you complete par- 
ticulars on any one or all three 


erades of steel listed? 


HEXAGONS e¢« FLATS 


MONARCH STEEL COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hammond, Ind. 


Manufacturers of cold drawn turned and polished and 


turned and ground steels 


analyses in addition to 


in all carbon and _ alloy 


X-1515, X-1535 and X-1545. 


























Technical Developments Interest 


Iron and Steel Engineers 


brought you summaries of some of 

the papers presented at the Chica- 
go convention and exposition of the 
Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers. Other papers of interest are 
presented herewith in abstracted 
form. 


Complete control systems for re- 
cuperative and regenerative soaking 
pits were described by A. E. Krogh, 
market development department, 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia. 
Individual parts of control systems 
must necessarily be adapted to meet 
conditions for each job, but in each 
case it is important to remember 
that if automatic control is to be 
attempted it should be complete 
and unified, with each part work- 
ing in co-operation with all others 
to achieve the desired results. For 
instance, the best conceivable pit 
pressure control could not ac- 
complish the desired ends if the 
furnace were being fired with a 
“feast and famine” type of tem- 
perature controller, nor can _ sat- 
isfactory economy be secured by a 
temperature controller if the pres- 
sure of the fuel ahead of the valve 
is allowed to fluctuate, etc. 

The difference in cost between a 
soaking pit with miscellaneous con- 
trols and a pit with a completely 
engineered instrument control sys- 
tem is not great in dollars and less 
in terms of per cent, but the dif- 
ference in service and satisfaction 
is great measured in both terms. 

Agreement seems to be general 
that complete control of soaking 
pits involves the following: 

1. Control and indication of pit 

pressure or draft. 

2. Control of atmosphere or fuel- 
air ratio. This frequently also in- 
volves control of fuel and air 
pressures ahead of the control- 
ling valves and control of air 
preheat temperatures. Preferred 
forms record and integrate fuel 
flow and record waste gas analy- 
sis. 

Control of temperature. 

Control of reversal periods for 
regenerative pits. 

Control of fuel limit. 

Shut-off control of fuel and air 
when pit is opened. 

A number of other controlling 
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equipments could be included in 
this line-up, but diminishing return 
can generally be expected as addi- 
tional niceties are introduced. 

The desirability of pit pressure 
or draft control need hardly be 
stressed. It saves fuel by prevent- 
ing air infiltration, and tends to 
maintain the furnace temperature 
more constant. The control equip- 
ment must be sensitive, independent 
of temperature fluctuations, anti- 
hunting, and of a quick-acting type 
in order to respond quickly and cor- 
rectly to the many upsets that oc- 
cur while the pit is being charged 
and drawn. 

A number of installations, involv- 
ing a bank of pits, have been made 
wherein the pressure at the base 
of the stack was controlled for all 
pits. This can be successfully ac- 
complished only when proper means 
are taken to assure that the damper 
is not made to hunt in any position. 


Effect of Atmosphere Control 


Control of pit atmosphere is one 
of the chief contributing factors to 
the remarkable evenness of heating 
and reduction of metallic loss which 
has resulted from these new pit 
designs. By keeping the atmosphere 
surrounding the steel at desired 
values, washing of the ingots can 
practically be eliminated, especially 
when atmosphere control is com- 
bined with temperature control. 
Here again it is important that the 
sensitivity of the control system be 
satisfactory, both for the heating 
and the soaking periods. The rad- 
ically differing amounts of fuel re- 
quired in the two instances require 
a control system especially adapted 
to avoid hunting at all rates of fuel 
flow. 

In selecting temperature control 
equipment for soaking pits, the first 
problem is to determine a suitable 
point of temperature measurement. 
Generally, temperature measure- 
ment must be confined to a tem- 
perature sensitive device, such as a 
radiation pyrometer or a thermo- 
couple, measuring the temperature 
within a refractory tube built into 
the wall of the pit. Excellent re- 
sults have also been secured by in- 


stalling thermocouples in the out- 
let flues and controlling these to a 
given value found to correspond to 
desirable conditions. 

Modern pits are being equipped 
with control instruments _ that 
definitely limit the rate of fuel in- 
put. The old days of heating ingots 
in “a hole in the ground” by simply 
sticking a burner in and “giving 
her all she could take” are gone. 
The resultant saving in fuel easily 
pays for the initial investment in 
a short period of time. The addi- 
tional saving in avoiding ingot 
washing is pure profit. 

An incidental but important fea- 
ture of modern control systems 
for soaking pits is the use of a 
safety shut-off system which auto- 
matically shuts off fuel and air to 
the burners as soon as the cover 
is lifted, preparatory to opening the 
pit. 

On paper, these controls appear 
somewhat formidable, and, indeed, 
they can be if each strives to do 
its job regardless of the others, but 
when all are combined and en- 
gineered into a unified whole, prop- 
erly tuned in for the particular 
furnace, the result will be efficiency 
and satisfaction of a high order. 
On such systems, it matters little 
what the operating medium may be 

whether electric, hydraulic, or 
pneumatic. Each type is good and 
has its place. 

Importance of suitable protective 
atmospheres for annealing furnaces 
in steel mills can hardly be over 
emphasized, and while the use of 
such atmospheres is being rapidly 
extended, yet, there is much ‘useful 
information which has not been put 
in such form as to be readily avail- 
able to those who actually use the 
apparatus, according to A. N. Otis, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

The largest single application in 
the mills today is for annealing 
bright sheets and strip. This is of 
great economic importance, and 
fortunately it is one of the simplest 
of the processes using protective 
atmospheres. 

This apparatus, although intro- 
duced only a few years ago, has 
come into wide use through the ad- 
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vantages which it offers, namely a 
cleaner and better product, at 
lower cost and with greater safety, 
than is possible by the use of raw 
gas formerly employed. It is a 
splendid example of contributions 
from those outside the industry, 
since it was developed for quite a 
different purpose. 

Even though these equipments 
are used widely there appears to be 
some confusion as to the require- 
ments, particularly as to the per- 
missible or desirable moisture con- 
tent for bright annealing steel, as 
evidenced by inquiries received. 
Some of these specify the use of 
absorption dryers to remove the 
moisture content to a low value, 
others specify refrigerated coolers 
to remove it to a moderate value, 
while others get entirely satisfac- 
tory results without the use of 
either. 


Annealing Problems 


For annealing high carbon steel, 
two problems are presented, (1) for 
bright or clean materials, such as 
cold rolled strip, and (2) for hot 
rolled materials, such as bar stock 
or strip, having mill scale on the 
surface. Gases having reducing 
properties are desirable for the 
former, in order to prevent dis- 
coloration, but for materials with 
mill scale, neutral gases are re- 
quired, since the reaction of reduc- 
ing gases with the mill scale, at 
annealing temperatures, produces 
decarburizing elements on these ma- 
terials. 

(1)—For bright materials. Coke 
oven gas purified of oxygen and 
water vapor is suitable for protec- 
tion against decarburization, but 
the methane content (it contains 
approximately 55 per cent H, and 
35 per cent CH,) tends to decom- 
pose, leaving a carbon deposit on 
the work, particularly at high an- 
nealing temperatures. At 1300 to 
1350 degrees Fahr., the usual an- 
nealing temperature for carbon 
steel strip, the carbon deposit is not 
exclusive, and is entirely satisfac- 
tory to some users. If work is to 
be done at higher temperatures 
however, a considerable carbon de- 
posit must be expected. 


Purified coke oven gas has one 
decided advantage, namely, that it 
tends to carburize rather than de- 
carburize, and _ therefore offers 
definite protection against loss of 
carbon from the steel. 

Surges and their effect on trans- 
formers was discussed by H. Weich- 
sel, consulting engineer, Wagner 
Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

This paper states since it is im- 
possible to control natural lightning, 
methods of producing and record- 
ing the effects of artificial lightning 
have been devised to study ways 
and means of delivering more con- 
stant and uniform electrical energy 
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to the customers of generating sta- 
tions. 

Protective means now in general 
use include some form of lightning 
arrester aS a primary protector, and 
a rod gap as a secondary protector. 
The rod gap is also used for the 
measurement of the voltage to 
which the transformer is subjected 
during a test. 

When an impulse of sufficient 
magnitude and energy is applied to 
a transformer to cause a flashover 
of the secondary means of protec- 
tion, (rod gap or bushing) follow 
current may or may not flow de- 
pending upon the part of the power 
wave struck by the surge. The per- 
centage of the power cycle which 
is vulnerable is dependent to some 
extent upon the value of ground 
resistance at the transformer. 


In all transformers of modern 
manufacture, the insulation is de- 
signed so that the protective gap 
across the bushing is the weakest 
point. If this gap flashes, little, if 
any damage occurs to the trans- 
former but of course a system out- 
age takes place. This so-called co- 
ordination of insulation does not 
stop with the transformer itself, 
but should be and generally is ex- 
tended to the lines feeding the 
station and carrying the power 
away from the station. 

Carbon may be produced in fab- 
ricated forms, such as brick, with- 
out addition of foreign bonding 
agents. In addition to being chem- 
ically inert in practically all condi- 
tions, this material also is machin- 
able by grinding or tools, and in 
forms such as are used for tank lin- 
ings, it can be handled as ordinary 
brick would be without danger of 


breaking or chipping, according to 
L. C. Werking, National Carbon Co. 
Inc., Cleveland. 

Unfortunately, there is no imme- 
diate prospect of producing mono- 
lithic tanks of the size required by 
the steel industry, and even more 
disappointing to many tank users 
is the fact that this material can’t be 
melted and poured into place or ap- 
plied with a brush. 

A masonry wall must be built 
using carbon in some suitable shape 
properly cemented together to form 
a strong, rigid mass. While reason- 
ably large slabs can be produced for 
tank lining work, regular brick 
shapes adapt themselves most read- 
ily and present less difficulty in lay- 
ing up than the slabs. Fortunate- 
ly adhesion between carbon and any 
cement suitable in the particular 
chemical conditions involved is satis- 
factory. For nitric-hydrofluoric acid 
combinations, sulphur-base ceme! ts 
containing carbon fillers have proven 
themselves to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. Excellent progress in the use 
of plasticizers in these cements in 
recent years has done much to im- 
prove tank lining practice, and to 
increase cement life. 

The requisites for a perfect carbon 
lined tank are not materially differ 
ent from those of other masonry 
lined jobs. The shell must be suffi- 
ciently heavy to provide rigidity, and 
is almost universally of steel, con. 
crete, or masonry construction. This, 
in turn, should be coated with an im- 
pervious coating chemically suited to 
the work involved, and inside of 
these a carbon brick lining of suffi- 
cient thickness to provide final pro- 
tection should be applied. 

Actual operating experience in 


Largest Trailer Hauls Fourteen Bodies 





HIS special job is believed to be the largest body handling trailer ever built. 

14 completed bodies at a time from the Fisher plant, Lansing, Mich., to the Olds 
assembly plant 2 miles away. A private road had to be built to accommodate the trailer’s 
12-foot width. Two men load and unload the bodies, each unit being mounted on a 
special steel cradle which, at the loading station, is rolled into the trailer from a double- 
deck loading ramp. Trailer, 48 feet long and weighing 56,000 pounds unloaded, is 
built from structural plates and shapes, riveted, bolted and welded. Far sides and ends 


are covered with plywood; roof is of specially treated canvas. 


It moves 


Small steel wheels at 


side of trailer front and rear facilitate lining up the carrier at the platforms, the wheels 

traveling on raised rails set farther apart than the trailer tires. Trailer has dual rubber- 

tired wheels at rear only, front being carried by the hauling tractor. It was designed 
and built by Mechanical Handling Systems Inc., Detroit 
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The 5 Types of Control 
Action Offered By FOXBORO 


Whatever your problem in industrial temperature control— 
Foxboro has the answer, correct from both the economic and 


the service standpoint. 


1. TWO-POSITION CONTROL—Instru- 
ments use either electric-operated or 
air-operated control valves. 

2. MULTIPLE-POSITION CONTROL — 
Available in Potentiometer Controllers, 
or Rotax Controllers, both of which use 
electric-operated valves. 

3. THROTTLING CONTROL — Control- 
lers use either air-operated or electric- 
operated valves. 


4. THROTTLING CONTROL WITH 
MANUAL RESET—Available in the Po- 
tentiometer Controller, which uses elec- 
tric-operated valves. 


5. STABILOG CONTROL—For the most 
difficult control jobs, where extreme 
changes in demand occur rapidly. The 
Stabilog system of control is available 
in all industrial temperature ranges. 


F OXBORO PYROMETER 
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Technical Aspects of Foundry 


Practice Reviewed at Columbus 


N EXCELLENT program, 
A covering the technical phases 

of nonferrous, steel and gray 
iron foundry practice, featured the 
fall technical foundry conference 
held at Columbus, O., Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1, under the joint sponsorship 
of Battelle Memorial institute and 
the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. The attendance exceeded 
expectations with approximately 
200 present. The territory repre- 
sented by those attending the meet- 
ing was exceptionally large, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Mississippi, and from Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin to Birming.- 
ham, Ala. Robert E. Kennedy, tech- 
nical secretary, American Foun/- 
rymen’s association, Chicago, opened 
the meeting Thursday afternoon on 
behalf of the A.F.A. and Battelle. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting 
was devoted to the discussion of non- 
ferrous problems with Dr. H. W. 
Gillett, chief technical advisor, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., presiding. 

Dr. Bruce Gonser, supervising 
metallurgist, Battelle Memorial in- 
stitute, led the first discussion on 
“Effects of Chromium in Copper- 
Base Alloys.” Dr. Gonser explained 
that there are two factors in con- 
nection with the chromium _ prob- 
lem, the first dealing with the use 
cf the alloy to secure certain prop- 
erties in the nonferrous casting, and 
the second the methods used to re- 
move chromium from the alloy 
when it is present in scrap used and 
not desirable in the finished casting. 
In making an alloy to which chromi- 
um is to be added, the metal is 
melted down first, is deoxidized, 
and the chromium is added last. 
The addition is made in the form of 
a copper-chromium alloy with about 
6 to 10 per cent chromium. Recov- 
ery is low when the pure chromium 
is added, tests indicating a recovery 
of approximately 40 per cent. 

Since chromium oxidizes easily, 
it is best to use a slag on the melt. 
This may be made of glass, fluor- 
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spar, borax, boracic acid, salt, etc. 
The speaker mentioned that char- 
coal was not recommended, but in 
the discussion several of those 
present stated that charcoal was 
being used with entirely satisfac- 
tory results. The solid solubility 
of chromium in copper is only 1 per 
cent. Experimental work has shown 
that phosphorus and chromium do 
not work together readily and that 
it is best to have as little iron in 
the mixture as is possible. 

Since a chromium copper alloy 
looks dull when heated, usually the 
pouring temperature is on the hot 
side. In taking a temperature read- 
ing with a pyrometer, it is neces- 
sary to push the slag back to se- 
cure an actual reading of the sur- 
face of the metal. The chromium- 
copper alloy should be held the 
shortest possible time in the furnace 
after addition of the chromium and 
it should be poured at low tem. 
perature to secure the highest re- 
covery. 


Eliminating Chromium 


To eliminate chromium from a 
melt, the opposite procedure is fo!- 
lowed. Oxidizing through  super- 
heating will remove the greater por- 
tion of the alloy. Each time that an 
alloy containing chromium is re- 
melted, a good portion of chromium 
is lost. However, greater difficulty 
is encountered when the amount of 
chromium is exceptionally small. 

The second portion of the Thurs- 
day afternoon program dealt with 
“Melting Methods in the Nonferrous 
Casting Industry,” with Harry M. 
St. John, metallurgist, Detroit Lub- 
ricator Co., Detroit, as discussion 
leaders. Mr. St. John suggested 
that the problem is divided into two 
sections, the first that of securing 
metallurgical results to make pos- 
sible sound and satisfactory cast- 
ings. The second portion to be con- 
sidered is economy in melting. Mr. 
St. John stressed the fact that giv- 
en sufficient skill and experience, 
any type of melting equipment in 


commercial use can be used to make 
as good castings as can be produced 
by any of the other methods. Con- 
versely, lacking sufficient skill and 
experience, regardless of equipment, 
satisfactory castings cannot be 
made. Incidentally, this thought 
was elaborated upon by practically 
every man who took part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. St. John pointed out that all 
factors in connection with the melt- 
ing operation have to be recognized 
and kept under control. He stated 
that economy in loss of metal has 
been a point of advantage in melting 
electrically. At the same time he 
brought up the disadvantage in that 
those things which are put into the 
furnace as part of the charge, and 
which are not desired in the casting, 
still are in the metal when it is 
poured into the mold. Most cases 
of failure in any type of melting 
equipment may be blamed on lack of 
proper supervision, lack of experi- 
ence, prejudice, etc. 

The session on Friday morning 
was devoted to steel castings with 
E. W. Campion, president, Bonney- 
Floyd Co., Columbus, O., presiding. 
Walter Crafts, Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., led 
a discussion on “Effects of Alloys 
on Cast Steels.” Mr. Crafts stated 
that in the low alloy field, alloys are 
added to affect the strength and 
ductility by cutting down the mass 
effect. The speaker presented a 
number of slides to show the effects 
of various alloy combinations on 
the properties of the castings. 

In the second section of the Fri- 
day morning session, C. E. Sims, 
supervising metallurgist. Battelle 
Memorial institute, led the discus- 
sion on “The Effects of Aluminum 
on Physical Properties of Steel 
Castings.” Mr. Sims stated that 
aluminum has been used as a de- 
oxidizer as far back as 1859. While 
in steel foundry practice the use of 
the alloy does not always prove 
beneficial, nevertheless foundrymen 
are willing to suffer the disadvan- 
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tages to obtain the benefits derived 
from its use. The speaker discussed 
a study started a year ago at Bat- 
telle on aluminum additions. 

Aluminum acts to lower the duc- 
tility through the effect on the dis- 
tribution and arrangement of the 
sulphides. In the discussion, Fred 
A. Molmoth, vice president, Detroit 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit, pre- 
sented the opinion that aluminum 
affects the silicate as well as the 
sulphide inclusions. 

Battelle Memorial institute pro- 
vided a complimentary luncheon on 
Friday noon at Pomerene hall, on 
the campus of Ohio State univer- 
sity. Both Friday sessions were 
held at Campbell hall since the at- 
tendance at the meeting was greater 
than could be handled in the au- 
ditorium in the Battelle Memorial 
institute building. 

The Friday afternoon session was 
devoted to “Relation of Structure to 
Properties of Cast Iron,” with Hy- 
man Bornstein, president, American 
Foundrymen’s association, and di- 


rector of laboratories, Deere & 
Co., Moline, Ill, presiding. John 
W. Bolton, metallurgist, Lunken- 
heimer Co., Cincinnati, was the 


discussion leader on “Cupola Cast 
Irons.” He stated that the so-called 
strength properties depend on three 
things, namely microstructure, den- 
sity and degree of freedom from 
internal stresses. 


Electric Furnace Iron 


Richard Schneidewind, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., was 
discussion leader for the second 
section dealing with “Electric 
Furnace Iron.” The speaker dis- 
cussed frankly the advantages and 
disadvantages to electric melting. 
Under advantages he listed versatili- 
ty; close chemical control after the 
operator has learned the charac- 
teristics of a particular furnace; 
temperature control; ability to su- 
perheat;—ability to produce low 
carbon, high strength cast iron and 
the possibility of using low grade 
raw materials. Under disadvan- 
tages he indicated higher cost, for 
equipment, fuel, refractories, al- 
though duplexing tends to cut this 
down; limitation on charge, dearth 
of good melters; and oxidation. 
However, if properly handled the 
disadvantage of oxidation may be 
turned to an advantage. Mr. 
Schneidewind discussed at some 
length results on work which has 
been done during the past year in 
connection with electric furnace 
irons. 

The final presentation of the 
afternoon program was_ entitled 
“Fundamental Structures of Gray 
Cast Iron,” with Alfred Boyles, 
metallurgist, Battelle Memorial in- 
stitute, as discussion leader. Mr. 
Boyles discussed with the aid of 
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slides the structure which is de- 
veloped upon solidification as the 
metal passes from the liquidus to 
the solidus. 

Clyde E. Williams, director, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, presided at 
the dinner Friday evening at the 
Deshler-Wallick hotel. Brief talks 
were made by Dean Charles E. 
MacQuigg, Ohio State university; 
Mr. John Howe Hall, consulting en- 
gineer, High Bridge, N. J.; Robert 
E. Kennedy, technical secretary, 
American Foundrymen’s association, 
Chicago, and Frank G. Steinebach, 
editor, The Foundry, Cleveland. C. 
H. Lorig of Battelle, who arranged 
for the various programs and ses- 
sions of the conference also was in- 
troduced. 


Sprung Plates Anchored To 
Wall by New Type Bolt 


Interesting problem of anchoring 
steel plates was presented during 
repair of a ramp in city auditorium, 
St. Louis, recently. Ramp, leading 
from street to second floor, had such 
sharp turns side walls were being 
demolished by passing trucks and 
it was found advisable to place pro- 
tecting steel plates %-inch thick, 6 
feet long and 31 inches high on 
both sides. Curves of the walls be- 
ing irregular it was necessary to 
bend the plates directly into position 
and anchor them there regardless 
of the pull. 

Artistic Metals Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
contractors, accomplished this by 
using two house jacks, placed be- 
hind 4 x 4-inch timbers, to spring 
the plates into place and shape. 
Problem of anchoring plates was 
solved by use of Rawl-Drives, new 
expanded bolt product of Rawlplug 
Co., New York. Bolts of this type, 


OUSE jacks and timbers are 

used by Artistic Metals Mfg. 

Co., St. Louis, to spring into place 

steel protecting plates for ramp in 
city auditorium 





%-inch x 2-inches were driven 
through %-inch drilled holes in 
plates and into the concrete walls. 
Timbers and jacks removed, the 


Designs New Disk Harrow 


Bucher & Gibbs Plow Co., Tacony, 
Philadelphia, has developed a new 
rope controlled disk harrow. De- 
signed to overcome stalling and 
bogging of tractor and harrow in 
sandy and mucky soils, it is es- 
pecially desirable to those wanting 
quick action staggering and 
straightening of gangs with the least 
amount of energy. With the new 
rope control, one pull of the rope 
automatically straightens all four 
gangs of disks while the tractor is 
moving forward. One pull of the 
rope releases a latch which enables 
the tractor, by moving backwards, 
to set all gangs at any desired angle 
regardless of previous setting. Ad- 
justments are provided so that rear 
gangs can be set at different angles 
than those in front. 

Design features include an angle 
frame, heat treated ground blades, 
semisteel castings, interlocking 
hubs, hinged front frame, swinging 
tandem connection for flexibility. 
The larger sizes have enclosed bear- 
ings fitted with grease cups or high 
pressure lubrication fittings. 





Vises Grip Post 


For situations where it is more 
convenient to take the vise to the 
job than to cut pipe at the shop, 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is manufacturing new vises 
that grip tightly to pillars, columns 
or posts by means of a chain and 
locking handle. 

Other features of the new vises 
include broad jaws, frictionless disk 
between upper jaw and base of 
screw, four-point slide bearing for 
easy adjustment, and I-beam struc- 
ture. 
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Recent Steel Plant Experience 


With Metal Encased Basic Brick 


S THE primary standard for 

judging a refractory is its 

ability to last, there is an 
inevitable time lag between prod- 
uct development and service results 
which confirm its practical worth. 
The real significance of any improve- 
ment usually comes to light only as 
a new brick continues to serve 
beyond the normal life span pre- 
viously secured with other refrac- 
tories, in furnaces varying widely in 
design and operating conditions. 
Thus, service experience in steel- 
plant furnaces acquired since the in- 
troduction of a new form of metal- 
encased basic brick in December 
1935 is now of increasing general 
interest. 

The principle of the “magnesite 
plus metal” refractory wall as 
originally introduced in this country 
some 20 years ago, is quite simple 
and generally familiar. In the bulk- 
heads and exposed walls of open 
hearth furnaces, silica brick have 
always had obvious shortcomings 
where operating conditions are 
severe. In spite of the fact that an 
acid brick is inherently out of place 
in the walls of a basic furnace, how- 
ever, ordinary types of basic brick 
proved to be of limited usefulness, 
due to their inadequate resistance 
to spalling. Dead-burned magnesite 
or chrome brick of commercially 
practical composition, used alone, 
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BY H. S. ROBERTSON 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
Pittsburgh 


were only occasionally able to 
justify themselves very convincingly 
in this service. Shrinkage and loss 
of strength at high temperatures, 
as well as weakness under sudden 
thermal changes within the furnace, 
generally led to serious spalling and 
shortened service life. 

The problem was originally met 
by packing dead-burned magnesite 
in open-end metal jackets of mild 
steel. For open-hearth bulkheads, 


ACKWALL of 
18-inch metal 
encased basic 
brick in a new 
100-ton oil-fired 
basic open hearth 
furnace 


tubular units 3 inches in diameter 
and 13% inches long were generally 
laid up honeycomb fashion with 
special magnesite bonding mortar. 
For other furnace walls, rectangular 
“brick” with a 2% x 2%-inch cross- 
section steel jacketed on four sides, 
were widely used. Tubular brick 
of this same general construction 
still meet with considerable demand. 

In service, the edges of the steel 
casings exposed to furnace tempera- 
tures fuse with the adjacent magne- 
site to form a monolithic surface 
highly resistant to the cutting action 
of hot dust-laden gases and to cor- 
rosion by slags. Back from the ex- 
posed face, however, the steel re- 
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mains intact, adding greatly to the 
strength of the wall at high tem- 
peratures and to its resistance to 
sudden thermal changes. Shrinkage 
is offset, and spalling tendency is 
considerably decreased. 

Service records established by this 
original type of metal-encased basic 
brick in open-hearth bulkheads gen- 
erally showed definite economy over 
silica brick in furnaces where op- 
erating conditions were unusually 
severe and where the life of silica 
brick was comparatively _ short. 
Usually, this meant that service life 
had to be extended to three or more 
times the former service period to 
balance the higher costs of the 
metal-encased brick. It is difficult 
to generalize on an economic bal- 
ance of this kind, of course, as the 
real cost of production losses during 
repair or rebuilding vary so widely 
with the plant set-up and with gen- 
eral business conditions. In any 
event, the metal-clad brick was ap- 
plied chiefly in furnaces operating 
under what might be called “ab- 
normal” conditions, which due to 
furnace design, “forced” operating 
rate, type of charge or fuel, or other 
unusual factors, required unusually 
resistant refractory walls. In one 
sense, it was “the brick of last re: 
sort.” More recently, this so-called 
“abnormal” severity of furnace con- 
ditions has become increasingly 
general. Temperatures have gone 
higher, charging rates have been 
stepped up, and the general trend 
of operating conditions is such as 
to sacrifice refractories for the sake 
of additional output or for steel of 
higher quality. Today, the furnace 
operating “normally,” by former 
standards of refractory life, is in 
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itself becoming rapidly abnormal. 

About a year and a half ago, a 
new refractory brick was _ intro- 
duced, employing the same prin- 
ciple, but adapted both in price and 
in service characteristics to more 
general application under modern 
steelplant furnace conditions. The 
refractory portion of this new brick 
is a magnesite-chrome combination, 
incorporating the improvements in 
spalling resistance and the elimina- 
tion of shrinkage which has recently 
given chemically bonded magnesite 
an expanded field of usefulness. 
After being formed under high pres- 
sure, the standard brick shapes are 
enclosed on two or three sides with 
a jacket of mild steel. The brick 
are then so laid that the furnace 
wall is completely “bonded” with 
the steel jackets between adjacent 
brick. 

In its present form, the metal- 
encased brick has found wide ap- 
plication in open-hearth furnaces 
for back walls, front walls, division 
walls of the uptakes, bridge walls, 
and the like, as well as in the bulk- 
heads or furnace ends. In addition, 
it is being utilized on an increasing 
seale in electric furnace sidewalls, 
from the slag line to the roof, with 
economy as compared either with 
silica brick or with other forms of 
basic brick. 

In one open hearth in a southern 
plant, operated under particularly 
severe temperature conditions, the 
new brick were installed in the en- 
tire end wall, 18 inches thick from 


OMPLETE endwall of metal en- 
cased basic brick, 18 inches 
thick, on a 100-ton basic open 
hearth oil-fired furnace, a new 
installation 
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floor line to the roof. The end wall 
so constructed went through 326 
heats, completing the furnace cam- 
paign without a repair. This serv- 
ice compares with a normal life of 
75 heats for an end wall of silica 
brick, 18 inches thick. For fourteen 
open-hearth furnaces in the Cleve- 
land district which are regularly op- 
erated on an “overload” basis, the 
new metal-encased basic brick has 
been adopted as the standard end 
wall refractory. This followed tests 
in which walls of this brick 9 inches 
thick lasted 300 to 400 heats without 
repairs, exceeding by several times 
the service of silica brick end walls 
18 inches thick. Moreover, in several 
instances of “forced output” fur- 
nace operation, accumulation in the 
slag pockets due to the molten silica 
from the end walls became so great 
that it eventually restricted the 
flues leading to the regenerators to 
a point where a shut-down was 
necessary. Substitution of the metal- 
encased basic brick for the silica 
where such a condition arose has 
added from 25 to 50 heats to a fur- 
nace campaign—an economic gain 
entirely apart from the reiative serv- 
ice life of the end wall refractories 
themselves. 


Aids in High Output 


The economic possibilities of de- 
signing an open-hearth furnace on 
the basis of the higher resistance 
of the new type of “metal plus 
magnesite” wall have also recently 
been put to test. For example, a 
150-ton furnace erected about a year 
ago was originally provided with 
bulkheads 18 inches thick of the new 
basic brick. This furnace finished 
a campaign of 450 heats, plus burn- 
ing in of a new bottom, early last 
month. At that time, no end wall 
repairs were required, the original 
bulkheads still showing an average 
thickness of 12 inches and a mini- 
mum of 9 inches—despite the fact 
that the furnace had been designed 
for high output operation at the ex- 
pense of refractory life. 

While end walls in open-hearth 
furnaces can generally be repaired 
without very much lost furnace 
time, back wall and front wall re- 
pairs are much more serious from 
the standpoint of lost production. 
As a result, factors in the economic 
balance between metal-encased basic 
brick and silica brick have some- 
what different importance. In end 
walls—the basic brick must give 
three to five times the actual service 
life of silica brick to be economically 
justified, and thermal conditions here 
are so severe that this is frequently 
the case. In back and front walls 
silica brick may be able to stand up 
fairly well, and the metal-encased 
magnesite brick may extend the life 
only twice, and thus be seemingly 
more expensive on a “cost-per-day- 
of-operating-life” basis. However, 
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This company paid throug 
the nose... till Shell showed them 
how to slice costs in half! 


HROUGH the years, an internationally known 

Towa company was paying a king’s ransom each 

year for cutting oils! Manufacturing regulators 

and gauges for oil-field work, the various mill- 

ing, tapping. drilling and shaping operations 
dealt with extremely hard material. Their cutting oils had 
to be the best! 

Shell was called in to help them. Every machine in the 
company’s plant was examined ... each machining operation 
carefully analyzed. 

And then Shell gave them their answer: With the proper 
application of the right cutting oil, their high standard of 
work could be maintained . . . and costs cut in half! 

The Shell Cutting Oil especially developed to cope with the 
rigid requirements of this type of work was applied. 

A few months’ trial proved Shell’s prediction correct. This 
company found oil costs reduced 50% . . . machines operating at 
maximum production . ..and replacement costs held toa minimum! 

The success with which Shell met this company’s problem 
has been repeated time after time in every American industry. 
For Shell applies to each particular problem an “Invisible 
Element”: the ingenuity of a wide-awake engineering staff, re- 
sourcefulness gained from solving thousands of tough problems 
of industrial lubrication. This plus in lubrication is always 
available to you. Phone or write your nearest Shell office. 


*An actual case history from Shell's files 
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the balance will usually swing in 
favor of the basic brick when proper 
weight is given to the cost of lost 
production during repair and re- 
placement, to savings in installation 
labor, and to the elimination of 
damage to the banks and slag line 
of the furnace hearth caused by the 
acid reaction of molten silica from 
the walls. Elimination of this cor- 
rosive action has invariably reduced 
bottom delays, cut the loss of time 
between heats necessary for build- 
ing up the slag line, and cut the 
amount of refractory magnesite and 
dolomite required to maintain the 
slag line and banks. Judging by re- 
cent purchasing decisions of several 
steel plants where the situation has 
been carefully analyzed, the metal- 
encased magnesite in front and back 
walls can justify its higher first cost 
when the actual increase in service 
life is 50 per cent or more. 

Actual service experience at a 
large plant in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was well above this limit. Here 
the new brick were used for the 
entire front-wall, 18 inches _ thjck, 
from the door sill to the roof skew. 
The furnace then operated for 176 
heats without repairs to the wall, 
in contrast to 150 heats for ordinary 
basic brick and a normal life of 35 
to 50 heats for silica brick. 


Application of the new refractory 
to electric furnace side walls has 
been particularly rapid, on the basis 
of favorable service experience by 
more than 20 different organizations 
producing electric furnace steels. 
Several of the companies have 
adopted the new brick as standard 
either for panels or for complete 
side walls, where operating condi- 
tions are severe. A major factor 
favoring a basic side wall has been 
elimination of the corrosive action 
which takes place as molten silica 
from the wall runs down upon the 
basic hearth. However, in view of 
the severe spalling conditions which 
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exist, the increase in service life 
obtained with ordinary magnesite or 
chrome brick has frequently failed 
to justify the extra first cost except 
in furnaces of small capacity. On 
the other hand, the metal-encased 
brick is now justifying itself in a 
number of furnaces where ordinary 
basic brick without the steel “bond” 
has shown no overall economic 
benefits in comparison to silica 
brick. 

At the present time, however, it 
seems safe to say that the use of 
acid brick side walls in a basic fur- 
nace is definitely headed toward ob- 
solescence. In part, this trend may 
be attributed to a wider recognition 
of the original merit of the “metal 
bond” principle in overcoming the 
spalling tendencies of basic brick. 
A franker analysis suggests that the 
improvement in the magnesite- 
chrome refractory composition, com- 
bined with the simpler method of 
encasing the brick on two or three 
sides, has finally put its cost and 
performance on sound basis for wide 
practical application. 





Install Tose New Roller 
Hearth Brazing Furnaces 


Two leading manufacturers of au- 
tomobile heaters, Sunday Products 
Inc., Detroit, and Novi Equipment 
Co., Novi, Mich., have _ installed 
roller hearth, electric furnaces for 
copper brazing heater cores. The 
furnaces are duplicates, 100 feet 
long, rated at 258 kilowatts, de- 
signed to operate at 2050 degrees 
Fahr. and were furnished by Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Output of these two companies is 
used mainly by one large manufac- 
turer in its cars. The electric fur- 
nace brazed assemblies have uni- 
formly tight, strong and ductile 
bonds free from stresses caused by 
localized heating. In fact, the units 


OMPLETE 
endwall of 18- 
inch metal en- 
cased basic brick 
ona 100-ton basic 
open hearth fur- 


nace, oil fired. 
This wall has 
been in service 
347 heats. Best 


performance of 
any previous wall 
in this installa- 
tion — 250 heats 


are well annealed as they come 
from the furnace. Surfaces are left 
clean and bright because of absence 
of flux and because of maintenance 
of a controlled atmosphere in the 
heating and cooling chambers of 
the furnaces. 

The assemblies to be brazed are 
loaded on lightweight carriers such 
as small cast alloy rails of L-beam 
or T-beam section or on light trays. 
Thus there is the least possible 
deadweight to heat and the smallest 
conveyor replacement. When re- 
placements in the conveying system 
are necessary the rolls in the hot 
zone generally are the only ones 
affected. The ribbon resistors used 
in these furnaces, containing 80 per 
cent nickel and 20 per cent chrom- 
ium, are long lived. Radiation py- 
rometers used on these furnaces 
represent an improvement, Leeds 
& Northrup Rayotube assemblies 
having taken the place of ordinary 
thermocouples. They have an ad- 
vantage in that their thermocouple 
elements are outside the furnace, 
hermetically sealed in heads in 
which the temperature never ex- 
ceeds 150 degrees Fahr. Thus the 
hot junctions of the systems are 
isolated from attack by the heat 
and the reducing atmosphere with- 
in the furnaces. These lens-type 
pyrometers remain accurate and 
dependable over a long period of 
use, according to statements of the 
manufacturer. 


South African Duties 
Prevent Steel Dumping 


Minimum c.i.f. prices on iron and 
steel imports into the Union of 
South Africa will be effected by the 
local government, according to an 
official announcement of the minis- 
ter of finance and reported to the 
department of commerce by Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache Samuel H. 
Day, Johannesburg. 

This action by the South African 
government is stated to be in accord- 
ance with the steel marketing agree- 
ment inaugurated last year with the 
European cartel to afford the local 
industry adequate protection against 
dumping of foreign suppliers, the 
report states. 

Under the new regulation the 
South African government has the 
authority to fix a price below which 
no steel may be landed. Any attempt 
at dumping will be automatically 
met by increased duties to maintain 
constant this “fair average world 
price.” 

In connection with invoices under 
the new plan the various classes of 
rolling mill products must be fully 
described. Dumping duties will be 
displaced by a fixed c.if. price for 
every class of iron and steel prod- 
uct. 
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rN outstanding characteristic of WORTH SHEARED 
STEEL PLATE—one important to every user—is its 


SHEARED uniformity. It never. varies from the exacting standards set 
S T F F | for it; one shipment is always exactly like the next. 


If standard production is essential to you—specify 


Pp [ rN 7 - WORTH for UNIFORM Plate! 


Your inquiry or order will receive prompt, courteous 


attention. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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Special Mounting Maintains 
Tension on Dual Drives 


belts on the double-reduction 

press drive, shown in an accom- 
panying illustration, by the use of 
two pivoted motor bases. 

The jackshaft is mounted on one 
large base which also carries the 
mounting for the motor on the 
smaller pivoted base. In this way 
both drives operate to maintain ten- 
sion independently of each other. 

This press is driven at 26 revolu- 
tions per minute by a “%-horse- 
power, special, high-slip motor oper- 
ating at 765 revolutions per minute 
through a jackshaft at 128 revolu- 


Tes or is maintained in both 


tions per minute. On the first re- 
duction, 3 V-belts drive from a 3-inch 
pulley to an 18-inch pulley, pitch 
diameters, on 18.2-inch centers. The 
jackshaft, which is mounted in pil- 
low blocks with antifriction bear- 
ings, drives from 7-inch to 36-inch 
pulley on 39-inch centers. 

Attempt to make this drive in a 
single reduction would have re- 
quired increasing the press flywheel 
to prohibitive dimensions, as the 
total reduction is approximately 30 
to 1. Even to obtain this in the two 
reductions, a paper pulley rim or 
lagging is used to increase the diam- 


eter of the flywheel pulley by about 
8 inches. This rim is split and 
clamps over the flywheel. This in- 
creases diameter and driving value 
with only slight increase in weight. 
The entire drive is not only com- 
pact and space-saving but is mount- 
ed above the floor level, out of the 
dust and dirt. The larger base for 
the countershaft is attached to the 
press by braced angle irons. In both 
cases inverted channels or flat steel 
bars are used as cross spacers or 
mountings for the pivoted bases. 


Arranged in Tandem 


On double-reduction drives where 
space-saving is not so important, 
the drives are arranged in tandem, 
as shown in an accompanying photo 
of a motor and countershaft. In this 
case the arm of the jackshaft- 
pivoted base is considerably longer, 
thus permitting longer belt centers 
and greater reduction in the first 
drive. 

This double reduction drive is 
used on a special drive to a pump- 
ing unit, although it has many 
other applications such as _ replac- 
ing the jackshaft on_lineshaft 
drives. The entire unit may be floor- 
mounted or placed overhead as de- 
sired. 

This particular drive illustrated is 


WHERE space-saving is not so 
important, this type of pivot- 
ed base is used for motor and 
jackshaft on double reduction 
drives. Photo courtesy Rockwood 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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@ This Yearbook issue has served well and is contin- 
ving to serve through 1937. It has occasioned a great 
many comments of which the following are typical: 


“Your 1937 STEEL Yearbook seems to surpass all of 
your previous Yearbook issues. Our copy will be kept 
handy for reference until the issuing of the 1938 issue.” 


“With reference to your 1937 Yearbook of: Industry 
issue, | am particularly glad to see that you have 
continued the same general format from last year, 
which | feel is- highly successful. Getting so much in- 
formation between two covers without having it 
somewhat jumbled and difficult to locate is rare. Last 
years setup arranged the material admirably and 


you were wise to continue it.” 
“| expect to keep this 1937 Yearbook of Industry 
issue of STEEL on my desk until if is replaced by 
the 1938 issue.” : 
STEEL'S 1938 Yearbook issue will soon be a fact. 
Arrange now for adequate representation. 
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for a 15/35-horsepower, 3-speed mo- 
tor giving 15, 25 or 35 horsepower 
at speeds from 575 to 1150 revolu- 
tions per minute. The motor pulley 
is 12% inches in diameter by 11- 
inch face, and drives a 54-inch 
countershaft pulley. The smaller 
jackshaft pulley is 20 inches in di- 
ameter by 13 inches wide driving a 
144-inch pulley. Belts 10 and 12 
inches wide are used. 

Rubber snubbers are installed in 
the motor-pivoted base to deaden 
the shock of uneven load. At times, 
with this particular drive illustrat- 
ed, it is desired to operate for short 
periods with an excessive overload 
to obtain maximum output, and 
special attachments are provided to 
tighten up the pivot arm. This in- 
creases the initial tensions beyond 
normal during these special oper- 
ating periods. The pivoted base for 
the jackshaft is of all-steel welded 
construction. 
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Motor Bearings 


O A large extent electrical re- 
Tows to commutator armature 
or windings of motors are necessi- 
tated by the overflow of oil or 
grease from the bearing. 

On bearings with inadequate 
seals to retain the lubricant, main- 
tenance department heads estimate 
that about 50 per cent of their 
troubles result, or at least start 
from leaking lubricant. 

With supervision to see that too 
much lubricant is not supplied and 
so break the seals, the use of anti- 
friction bearings prevents this leak- 
age and damage. Much can be ac- 
complished along this line in con- 
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HIS compact 

double-reduction 
unit uses two pivot- 
ed motor bases to 
maintain tension in 
both motor and 
jackshaft drives. 
Diameter of the fly- 
wheel is increased 
by a split paper- 

pulley rim 


nection with plain bearings by 
proper grooving and providing of a 
return passage to the oil chamber 
for excess oil as it works toward 
the end of the bearings. 

Proper provisions for retaining 
lubricants without waste materially 
reduce the amount and cost of lub- 
ricants required. Also, inspections 
may be more easily and quickly 
made because of the absence of a 
coating of grease which must be 
removed before the equipment can 
be checked over properly. With a 
large number of motors, the saving 
in time required for periodic inspec- 
tions and for the replenishment of 
lubricants often amounts to the full 
time of one man. 

« . + 


Determining Power Costs 


OMPARISON of power consump- 

tion is a good method of judg- 
ing the relative qualities of different 
tools when time and work per- 
formed are considered as factors. 

In most instances power con- 
sumption of individual units is 
guessed or, more often, not even 
given consideration. Frequently, 
however, it pays to check up on in- 
dividual unit consumption § even 
though the use of a meter all the 
time would not be worth while. 

In one case a sales engineer in- 
terested in introducing a new cut- 
ting tool used a graphic recording 
meter to show a prospective cus- 
tomer the relative power consump- 
tion and time required to perform 
a definite cutting operation with the 
tools which had been in use and the 
new tool that he was trying to sell. 
The results of the test clearly dem- 


onstrated both time and power sav- 
ings in the operation of the new 
tool and naturally resulted in a sale, 
Users of many cutting units, more 
especially those requiring consider- 
able power in operation, might 
make similar tests to good advan- 
tage and with worthwhile econo. 
mies. Momentary load readings are 
not sufficient, as the varying con- 
sumption throughout the cycle, as 
well as the comparative lengths of 
the cycle, are necessary to make a 
complete comparison. This is best 
obtained by graphic records. 
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Life of Universal Joints 


NIVERSAL joints in lineshaft or 

countershaft drives are no longer 
widely used. However, some earlier 
models of equipment still in use 
in many plants are designed with a 
universal joint to drive the counter- 
shaft on machines set at an angle, 
such as screw machines. 

In these a belt on long centers is 
connected to the main lineshaft driv- 
ing a short shaft and pulley. The 
countershaft is connected to this 
pulley shaft by a universal joint and 
drives down to the machine. 


Ordinarily such machines are set 
at an angle of 15 degrees from the 
main driving pulley shaft. If the 
four bearings of the countershaft 
are correctly aligned so the center- 
lines of the two shafts intersect 
exactly in the center of the univer- 
sal joint, such installations operate 
satisfactorily. However, even a 
slight misalignment, either in in- 
stallation or in operation, will cause 
excessive pressure and wear on the 
joint and the shaft bearings. 

In one plant the universal joints 
had been giving a life averaging 8 
months. By shifting machines so 
the angle was approximately 10 de- 
grees instead of 15 degrees, the life 
of these joints has been extended to 
about 5 years, or 7% times. No 
greater care is taken in checking 
installation and operation align- 
ment than before; the only change 
is in the decrease of the angle of 
transmission. 

° ° 7 


Using a portable blower for clean- 
ing motors has the advantage over 
using compressed-air lines in that 
the air is free from moisture. Some- 
times condensate forms in air lines. 

. * * 
Lineshafts which groan or squeal 


when starting or stopping usually 
indicate misalignment. 
~ . - 

A good coat of white paint on the 

factory ceiling and top side walls 

will produce better illumination at 


low cost and prevent much dissatis- 
faction in a place of work. 
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GRILLE BEAUTY FOUND IN BATH 


With Permobond Tailo Made Rubber Lining 


RADIATOR GRILLES on way from 
bright nickel solution to rinse tanks in 
auto plant plating process. Acid and 
nickel solution tanks are protected by 
U.S. Permobond Tailor-Made Rubber 
Linings. 

GREATER PRODUCT UNIFORMITY... 
no acid leakage... slashed current 
consumption are Permobond advan- 
tages. U. S. Permobond Tank Linings 
are engineered from three basic 
points: Tank Design; Facility of Instal- 
lation; Specification of Rubber. Result: 
A job tailored to fit your individual 
requirements, plus a permanent leak- 
proof lining and a bond practically 
integral with the tank itself. That's 
why it pays to order— 

U. S. PERMOBOND TAILOR-MADE 

RUBBER LININGS FOR PLATING TANKS 


Service Beyond Price and Specifications 


y United States Rubber Company J 4 


Sd United States Rubber Products, Tit, New York, N. Y 
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AS SURFACE TREATMENT YD 


FPLMELING QE LEENS 


Finishing of All-Metal Air Liners 


Requires Special Polishing Equipment 


ROSPECTIVE airline passengers 
Pr: hardly fail to be impressed 

and inspired with a feeling of 
confidence at the sight of a sleek, 
efficient appearing air liner as it 
glides smoothly into an airport to 
pick them up. The fact that every 
mechanical and scientific precaution 
is taken to insure safety in flight is 
not alone sufficient to create this 
confidence. Passengers must be im- 
pressed by visible but unostentatious 
means that they are riding in sturdy, 
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mechanically perfect equipment. Ef- 
ficient, smartly uniformed personnel 
and extreme solicitude for passen- 
gers’ personal comfort play a major 
part in creating an atmosphere of 
security and safety but all these fac- 
tors would be of little avail if the 


IG. 1l—Light weight of bulky 
parts permits buffing on wheels 
as shown left below. Operator at 
right is removing hammer and die 
marks with portable hand tool 


equipment did not look efficient. 
The modern air liner is a thing of 
gleaming metallic beauty and fairly 
radiates the fact that it is as mechan- 
ically perfect as human ingenuity 
can make it. While most observers 
are not conscious of the fact, it is the 
finish of the plane which is largely 
responsible for this atmosphere of 
smooth running efficiency. 
Commercial air liners are almost 
entirely of all-metal construction and 
finishing consists largely of polish- 
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ROSS looks to the Future in improving today 
designs of Air Heaters and Ovens for baking 


protective coatings on steel. ... . 





Mel Core and Coils 
foe modern Electric 


—o Ahan aan : 4 ERE, there — everywhere — is evidénce of the rapidly 
. moving trend to the use of Steel M& the design and 
construction of countless modern products. Heretofore, the 
- use of sheet steel has been limited only by thé problem of 
providing surface finishes that would prove practical. 





Engineering assistance on this problem is being furnished to 
the manufacturers of steel products by the J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corporation. As builders of the Ross Air Heaters and Ovens 
for the automobile industry, Ross engineers are well qualified 
to develop needed equipment for efficiently baking protective 
coatings on other steel products of the future. 


We welcome inquiries —or requests for our Bulletins No. 
122 and 123. 
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New All-Steel United-American Soda Fountain 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation 
Main Office—350 Madison Avenue. New York: 
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ing and buffing the metal to a bright 
finish. Since the area to be polished 
on each plane is tremendous, air- 
plane manufacturers require very ef- 
ficient polishing equipment to keep 
costs within reason. 

Production runs in airplane manu- 
facture are not long and much of the 
work is of a comparatively bulky na- 
ture. To complicate matters further 
almost all surfaces are curved and 
streamlined, making automatic pol- 
ishing methods impracticable if not 
impossible. Consequently many spe- 
cial machines have been developed to 
mechanize as far as possible polish- 
ing operations which would other- 
wise nave to be done by hand. 


Special Equipment Is Required 


Such is the case at the plant of 
Curtiss Aeroplane division, Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., Buffalo. In this plant 
are built all-metal planes as well as 
other types and the special appara- 
tus required to finish these planes 
is typical of American practice. 

One operator in Fig. 1 is using a 
portable polishing device for smooth- 
ing the surfaces on an aluminum al- 
loy cowl. As can be seen, a device 
of this kind is held at a slight angle 
to the work and gets into radii read- 
ily. This is clearly shown by exam- 
ining the surface at the left where 
the results of this initial polishing 
are shown. This operation removes 
irregularities and levels the surface 
by removing all die and hammer 
marks. 

The equipment used is a rotary 
air-driven sander furnished by Wil- 
liam H. Keller, Inc., Grand Haven, 
Mich. The tool rotates at a spindle 
speed of 1500 revolutions per min- 
ute and uses an aluminum oxide fi- 
ber-back disk as the abrasive. 

This preliminary polishing is fol- 
lowed by buffing or, in some cases, 
scratch brushing. In Fig. 1 is 


1G. 3—Belt sander mounted on 

counterbalanced arm permits 

operator to reach all surfaces of 

propeller blade without fatigue. 

Polishing head can be swung 

radially as well as traversed across 
work 
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F's. 2—Vibrating 
sanding block 
simulates the action 
of hand sanding but 
does the work much 
more efficiently 


shown the manner in which bulky 
parts are buffed on polishing lathes. 
These lathes carry a stitched muslin 
buffing wheel 14 inches in diameter, 
2-inch face, operated at an approxi- 
mate surface speed of 9,000 feet per 
minute. The buffing agent is tripoli, 
applied to the wheel in cake form. 
No other color buffing beyond this 
operation is necessary. This opera- 
tion appears to be awkward but the 
aluminum alloy from which these 
parts are constructed is so light that 
the operators can handle them with 
ease. 

Another type of polishing instru- 
ment is the vibrating sanding block 
shown in Fig. 2. This device, manu- 
factured by Sterling Products Co., 
Detroit, carries a sheet of aluminum 
oxide, 4% x 11 inches. The ends of 
the cloth fold over the ends of the 
block and are secured by a clamp. 
In operation, the lower part of the 
device carrying the abrasive cloth 
vibrates rapidly, simulating the ac- 
tion of hand sanding but doing the 
work much more efficiently. The 
part shown in the illustration is an 
aluminum alloy auxiliary gas tank. 

Other sheet metal parts made 
from steel are welded assemblies re- 
quiring dressing and trimming oper- 


ations which come under the genera] 
head of polishing. In addition to the 
equipment described above, heavy 
disk grinders mounted on lathe 
stands are used to produce level sur- 
faces for welding. These disk grind- 
ers are also used to apply the final 
finish to many flat surfaces. 


Metal propellers, also manufac- 
tured in this plant, present an es- 
pecially intricate polishing problem. 
Present day perfection in the design 
and manufacture of aluminum alloy 
airplane propellers represents a 
gradual development covering some 
25 years, dating from the days of 
wooden propellers and light planes. 
The perfected propellers of today 
are of two types, fixed pitch and 
controllable pitch. These propellers 
range in diameter from 8 to 15 feet. 
As the name indicates, a fixed pitch 
propeller maintains a constant blade 
angle, while the controllable pitch 
propeller may have its pitch changed 
either manually or automatically to 
provide the most efficient blade 
angles under various flight condi- 
tions. 


Propellers Are Drop Forged 


Propeller blades are fabricated 
from a_ special aluminum alloy 
formed by drop forging. Blade con- 
tours are roughed out sometimes on 
a special profiling machine and 
sometimes by hand with rasps and 
files. Elaborate gages are used to 
check blade angles at all points. 

What might be termed the first 
polishing operation is illustrated in 
Fig. 3. This is an ingenious machine 
admirably adapted to this type of 
work. As shown, the operator passes 
the polishing belt over the work by 
hand. To prevent fatigue on the 
part of the operator the mechanism 
is supported on a counter-balanced 
arm and slides back and forth in 
ways. The polishing head can be 
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swung radially as well as traversed 
back and forth permitting the belt 
to cover practically the entire pro- 
peller surface. The abrasive belt is 
cloth, 10 feet long and 5 inches wide. 
Three grades of manufactured alu- 
mina are used, Nos. 80, 90 and 120. 
The machine is manufactured by 
Curtis Machine Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y. 

In places where the belt sander 
will not polish effectively other types 
of special machines are used. One 
type is a disk sander similar to the 
one shown in Fig. 1 with the excep- 
tion that it is driven by a flexible 
shaft. Fiber disks, 9 inches in di- 
ameter and coated with manufac- 
tured alumina (16, 80 and 120 grits), 
are used. The disks are flexible and 
held at an angle so that about one- 
third of the disk is in contact with 
the work. 


Air Drives Are Used 


Another polishing operation in 
which special equipment is used is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 4. Here the oper- 
ator is using a portable polishing 
drum driven by an air drill manufac- 
tured by William H. Keller Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich. The abrasive 
arm is 2% inches in diameter and 
7 inches long. The drum is rubber 
faced. The abrasive used is manu- 
factured alumina cloth, No. 150 grit. 
As can be seen in the illustration this 
type of instrument is very effective 
for polishing certain surfaces of the 
propeller blade. 

Hand polishing is necessary on all 
propeller blades before buffing. For 


IG. 5—Color buffing requires 

two operators as shown here. 

The high finish produced is neces- 

sary to cut down air resistance 
to a minimum 
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this operation blades are mounted in 
a felt lined wood rack of the type 
shown in Fig. 5. The operator uses 
No. 150 and 2-O manufactured alu- 
mina cloth over a wood sanding 
block. This removes scratches lefi 
by previous operations and prepares 
the surface for color buffing. 

Color buffing is carried out on an 
ordinary wheel in the conventional 
manner with the exception that two 
operators are required. As _illus- 
trated, one holds and guides the 
work against the wheel while the 
other supports it by means of a har- 
ness hung around his neck. The 
wheel is muslin, 18 inches in diame- 
ter, 2 inch face operated at an ap- 
proximate peripheral speed of 7000 
feet per minute. The abrasive is 
tripoli applied to the wheel in the 








IG. 4—Air-driven portable 

polishing drum is very effective 

for reaching propeller blade sur- 

faces which can not be polished 

with belt sander. Drum is rubber 

faced and covered with polishing 
cloth 


usual manner. No coloring is re- 
quired after this operation which is 
the final finishing operation. 

The result of these numerous pol- 
ishing and buffing operations is a 
smooth surface of correct contour 
which is necessary to cut down air 
resistance to a minimum. This is 
true of the wing and fuselage por- 
tions of the plane as well as the 
propellers. 

The natural protective film which 
forms on the surface of aluminum 
alloys upon exposure to the air pre- 
serves the bright appearance of all- 
metal planes with a minimum of 
effort on the part of the maintenance 
crew. All that is required to keep 
the ships clean and bright is an oc- 
casional washing with a special soap 
and water. The low maintenance 
cost soon balances the high original 
cost of producing this type of finish. 


Porcelain Enamel Institute 


Proceedings Are Published 


Proceedings of the first annual 
Porcelain Enamel Institute Forum 
have been published in booklet form 
and are ready for distribution. The 
booklet contains a complete record 
of the forum held at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, May 5-7. 
Copies have been distributed to 
those who attended and registered 
at the forum. Additional copies may 
be obtained at 50 cents per copy 
from Porcelain Enamel Institute, 612 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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Issue Hard Surfacing Data 


HERE are few uses of welding 

where the saving is so immedi- 
ate and large as in the case of hard 
surfacing. 

Service life by hard surfacing in 
many cases increases in the ratio of 
25 to 1, and 10 to 1 is common and 
usual. Listed in the fourth edition of 
Hard-Facing with Haynes Stellite 
Products, just issued by the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Co., are 494 
ways to save money by hard surfac- 
ing. 

Among the engineers and opera- 
tors of gas and are welding, hard 
surfacing is well known. Machinery 
designers are not so familiar with 
the latest developments in _ this 
rapidly advancing field. The above 
mentioned book will suggest valu- 
able ideas to any machine designer 
no matter how experienced he may 
be in hard surfacing, since it gives 
the experience of hundreds of engi- 
neers in many different fields. 

Hard surfacing is the forerunner 
of vast changes in making and using 
steel. As practiced at present, the 
user of machinery and equipment 
buys the product made of ordinary 
steel and uses it until it fails to serv- 
ice. Then with his own welding 
equipment and facilities, he applies 
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N this column, the author, well-known 
consulting engineer in welding, is given 
wide latitude in presenting his views. They 
do not necessarily coincide with those ct 
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hard surfacing metal and gets many 
times as much life out of the worn 
parts as he obtained from the orig- 
inal parts that came with the ma- 
chine. The hard surfacing material 
could have been applied at less cost 
in the factory and would have 
avoided the first shutdown for re- 
pairs. 


A Question of Method 


ONSIDERABLE amount of dis- 

cussion is going on in the steel 
industry as a result of the charita- 
ble distribution of the major por- 
tion of the estate of the late A. W. 
Mellon. 

Bitterly prosecuted by Mr. Roose- 
velt’s subordinates in the later years 
of his life, his death and magni- 
ficent bequests in the interests of 
humanity raise some _ questions 


Riveter Flattens Welds 
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HERE wall is thicker 

than original metal, 
riveting machine is used to 
flatten welds on metal con- 
tainers. Uniform thickness 
results, and no crevices in 
which dirt may enter. Used 
here is a No. 54%4B machine, 
product of High Speed 
Hammer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
With riveting capacity of 
34-inch _ solid rivets, unit 
strikes a heavy blow, shaded 
to a nicety by foot treadle 


which may best be answered by 
each one for himself. 

It is undoubtedly true that Mr. 
Mellon had known for many years 
he would distribute practically all 
of his fortune to humanitarian uses. 
On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration, by all of the means 
at its disposal in a legal sense, tried 
to get as much of Mr. Mellon’s 
money away from him as possible. 
Granted that Mr. Roosevelt is ac. 
tuated by the most beneficient 
thoughts and that all the money he 
could get away from Mr. Mellon 
would be spent for the good of the 
people, there still remains the ques- 
tion of whether or not Mr. Mellon 
might be able to spend the money in 
the interest of humanity more wise- 
ly than Mr. Roosevelt. 

After all, Mr. Mellon got the 
money by his courage and will to 
build up great industrial enter- 
prises. Presumably in his long life 
he learned a great deal about peo- 
ple and he must have been in sym- 
pathy with the struggles of human 
beings. Perhaps he knew and em- 
bodied in his vast trust foundation 
the best way of placing his great 
financial resources so that the great- 
est good for the greatest number 
would be accomplished. 

Mr. Mellon probably knew as 
much about how to redistribute 
wealth as Harry Hopkins, Henry 
Wallace or Madam Perkins — per- 
haps more. But a whole political 
social philosophy is involved in the 
question of whether a man may 
distribute his own wealth or must 
pay it into the hands of politicians 
for them to distribute as they see 
fit. Mr. Mellon never yielded an 
inch to the politicians without a 
struggle, yet at his death he gave 
practically all he had acquired for 
humane purposes. Financially this 
amounted to more than the sum 
total ever earned by many genera- 
tions of Roosevelts, Hopkinses, Wal- 
laces and Perkinses. After all, the 
people got the money it is a 
question of which is the best way. 


lron Sign Indestructible 


A practically indestructible, mal- 
leable iron stop sign is being made 
by Michigan Malleable Iron Co., 
Detroit, for use at through high 
way intersections. 

The sign is designed to be lo- 
cated directly in the center of the 
highway or street. It is plainly 
visible to drivers yet when ru. 
over by a vehicle flattens out, re- 
turning to a vertical position when 
released. Installations at busy in- 
tersections in Chicago and Detroit 
are said to prove a satisfactory so- 
lution to the problem of providing 
an effective and long-lasting stor 
sign. 
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Technical Papers Heard at 
Chicago A.I.S. E. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 87) 


tanks operating over a period of 
years shows that ample thermal and 
chemical protection is afforded to 
backing or sealing materials by car- 
bon linings using only a 2%-inch 
thickness of carbon under tempera- 
ture conditions normally existing in 
nitric-hydrofluoric pickling baths, 
i.e., up to 170-180 degrees Fahr. 

There are now in service, tanks 
ranging in size up to 60 feet long 
with linings ranging from 2% inches 
to 10 inches of carbon. Obviously, 
when there is likelihood of heavy 
loads being dropped into a tank, the 
construction must be heavier than 
that required for continuous strip 
or light sheet. 

It is not necessary to have a back- 
ing material which is absolutely in- 
ert in the bath itself, since if any 
seepage occurs, it will be little and 
quickly dissipated. It is important, 
however, to provide a material for 
this use which will remain flexible 
throughout the entire range of tem- 
perature to which it is subjected, 
and which, if thermoplastic in char- 
acter, is not thick enough to increase 
appreciably in volume on heating. 
If a poured sulphur cement is used, 
the body of the backing must be 
heavy enough to prevent boring by 
the hot cement. Rubber, heavy 
asphalts painted on, and asphalt 
membranes are all giving good serv- 
ice. In general thicknesses of the 
thermoplastic type of backing do not 
exceed approximately ™%-inch. 

The choice of cement for bonding 
the brick is principally chemical. 
Since the greatest field for carbon 
in steel pickling tanks seems to be 
in nitric-hydrofluoric tanks, many ce- 
ments used extensively in the chem- 
ical industry are not applicable and 
the poured sulphur-base cement is, 


as far as we know, the only commer- 
cially satisfactory material to use. 

The electrical testing department 
of a steel plant should come under 
the supervision of the electrical engi- 
neering department, in the opinion 
of Birger Thele, testing engineer, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. By separating it 
from the operating department, the 
besting engineers will be least re- 
stricted in carrying out their work 
according to their best engineering 
knowledge. It is, however, neces- 
sary that the closest co-operation be 
maintained between the testing and 
the operating department. 

The personnel of the electrical 
testing department should be re- 
cruited from _ technically trained 
men. Previous experience in the op- 
erating department of a steel mill is 
desirable, and so is experience in 
the testing department of any of the 
large electrical manufacturers. 

It has been found practical to 
distribute the cost of the electrical 
testing department to the various 
departments of a steel company in 
proportion to the amount of elec- 
trical energy which is used by each 
of them. This method of distribu- 
tion of the cost encourages the op- 
erating superintendents of the vari- 
ous departments to make full use 
of the services of the testing depart- 
ment, Since they have to pay their 
pro rata share of the expense. 

It is very important that the elec- 
trical testing department should 
have a well-equipped shop and an 
expert machinist, who can under- 
stand the requirements of the test 
and can construct the required ap- 
paratus without the necessity of 
making drawings. 

It should be the duty of the elec- 
trical testing department to keep all 
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© reduce the cost of 

producing forming rollers, 
a manufacturer of pump 
tubing used the illustrated 
set-up, involving the vertical 
mounting of a No. 5 lathe 
grinder, product of Dumore 
Co., Racine, Wis., and ac- 

curate to 0.000l-inch 


meters, instruments and delays in 
good repair. Thus the cost and de- 
lay of having to return the instru- 
ments and relays to the factory 
for repairs are avoided. 

The monthly distribution of all en- 
ergy used by the various depart- 
ments and branches of departments 
should be made by the electrical test- 
ing department, and for this pur- 
pose, tests and studies of the differ- 
ent operations should be made fre- 
quently to insure an accurate dis- 
tribution. Periodical tests should be 
made on all watthour meters used 
in this distribution in order to in- 
sure reasonable accuracy. 

An electrical testing department, 
if properly used, will pay for itself 
by safeguarding the expensive elec- 
trical equipment, thus preventing 
many costly failures and delays. In 
case of a failure it can save the ex- 
pense of unnecessarily long shut- 
downs by correct analysis of the 
trouble or by prompt location of the 
fault. 

It can also effect a saving for its 
company by keeping a _ constant 
check on all power requirements 
and by discovering wasteful prac- 
tices. 


Using Pressure Lubricants 


Use of extreme pressure lubricant 
was described by Ralph C. Walters, 
Penola Inc., Chicago. Although ex- 
treme pressure grease was developed 
primarily for large heavy-duty roller 
bearings, it is definitely a general 
purpose grease, according to Mr. 

falters, working equally well on 
either plain or antifriction bearings 
and at speeds and temperatures gen- 
erally encountered in mill opera- 
tions. This characteristic offers 
many possibilities for simplified mill 
lubrication, particularly in conjunc- 
tion with centralized pressure sys- 
tems. 

Factors determining the use of ex- 
treme pressure lubricants in mill 
drives are of course loads and op- 
erating conditions, but for proper 
and economical lubrication these 
loads and operating conditions must 
be carefully analyzed to definitely 
determine whether they are neces- 
sary or whether the efficient yet low 
priced regular gear lubricants will 
handle the job. This can be done 
readily because approximate calcu- 
lations are comparatively simple and 
loads under actual operating condi- 
tions can be readily and easily 
checked. 

This development of the applica- 
tion of extreme pressure lubricants 
to the gears of mill drives has led 
many builders of drives to take ad- 
vantage of the heavy load carrying 
capacity of these products and they 
are now designing drives utilizing a 
higher tooth pressure figure. This 
permits a more compact design of 
unit with a better load distribution 
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on the gear teeth and more efficient 
bearings. 

However, a unique characteristic 
of extreme pressure lubricants opens 
a field of applications which is per- 
haps broader than that covered by 
load considerations alone. This 
characteristic is its efficiency as a 
bearing lubricant. By using these 
products bearings will run as cool 
or cooler than with an oil of the 
same viscosity and in general they 
also carry the approval of the anti- 
friction bearing manufacturers. 


We are all familiar with the more 
or less general difficulty experi- 
enced with mill drives using a gear 
lubricant on the gears and a lighter 
oil on the bearings, due to contami- 
nation. An extreme pressure lubri- 
cant offers an ideal solution of this 
problem, for with its high film 
strength a viscosity light enough to 
suit the bearing clearance and speeds 
will still give adequate tooth protec- 
tion as well as perfect bearing lubri- 
cation. 

While extreme pressure lubricants 
have less variations in viscosity at 
different temperatures than the or- 


dinary gear shields or gear lubri- 
cants, it is advisable where gears 
are operating at tooth pressures in 
the danger zone to provide cooling 
for the lubricant during the hot 
weather or when the drive unit is 
subject to heat radiation from the 
mill and to provide heating in the 
extreme cold weather in order to 
maintain the lubricant at its highest 
operating efficiency. The viscosity 
should be checked at regular inter- 
vals and the product adjusted to the 
proper viscosity. 

In addition to this check the lubri- 
cant, if used in circulating systems, 
should be periodically filtered or cen- 
trifuged, the frequency depending 
upon operating conditions in the 
plant. 

With a proper extreme pressure 
lubricant in use, with the gears in 
proper alignment and tooth pres- 
sures below the limit of strength of 
the material in the gears, I have 
never seen a gear failure from pres- 
sure alone. Misalignment seems al- 
ways to be the basic cause when fail- 
ure occurs under proper lubricating 
conditions. 


Installs New Facilities 
For Making Welded Tubing 


every industry and the tube 

industry is no exception. In 
many applications where seamless 
steel tubing was formerly used ex- 
clusively, it has been supplanted 
by electric welded tubing. Most of 
this change has come in the me- 
chanical field, the one to which the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co. has par- 
ticularly catered. For this reason 
it has been necessary for this com- 
pany to adapt itself to the chang- 
ing conditions by going into the 
manufacture of electrically welded 
tubing, for which it has installed 
the latest type of equipment and 
is now able to put on the market a 
high quality product. 

Recognizing the trend to elec- 
trically welded tubing for certain 
applications, the company acquired 
a license to produce this type of 
tubing under the Johnston process. 
Strictly on a cost basis, electrically 
welded tubing has proved itself 
more applicable in certain cases, 
notably thin wall tubes. In order 
to compete in this field a portion 
of the plant has been set aside, 
modernized, two units for produc- 
ing tubing from carbon steel strip 
set up, and provision made for fu- 
ture expansion along these lines as 
soon as possible. 


Founded some thirty years ago, 


C every in changing goes on in 
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the company during that period has 
pioneered the processing of many 
different alloys and by so doing de- 
veloped a technical staff trained and 
experienced in the art of working 
out the proper chemical and phy- 
sical properties of a steel tube to 
meet the particular requirements of 
the application. This is a _ service 
that the Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 
is in position to give to the user of 
electrically welded tubing today. 

At this point the output of the 
plant in welded tubing is confined 
to carbon steel in the more popular 
sizes and weights. Production on 
each welder runs from 40 to 70 
feet per minute, depending upon re- 
quirements and material used. Only 
mechanical tubing is being supplied 
under the present setup. It is ex- 
pected the plant will eventually be 
enlarged to produce all types and 
sizes. 

In addition to straight tubing, 
the plant is equipped to produce odd 
sizes and shapes as well as bent 
tubing to any specification. For use 
on both welded and seamless tubes, 
a bright annealing furnace has 
been installed. This will allow the 
company to supply scale-free tub- 
ing, stress relieved. This is an im- 
portant factor in production of 
welded thinwall tubing for deco- 
rative uses which must take a high 


finish, and _ similar applications 
where a_ scale-free surface is re. 
quired. 


Issues Booklet of 


Steel Mill Pictorials 


A booklet of instructive photo- 
graphs which pictorially tell the 
story of steel from iron ore mine to 
finished products has just been pub- 
lished by Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O. 

Compiled in the style of popular 
picture-story magazines using ac- 
tion photographs and brief, to-the- 
point captions, the booklet contains 
115 pages of basic steel information 
including a total of 135 action pho- 
tographs taken in the company’s 
mines and mills. The publication 
is entitled “What We Make and 
How We Make It,” and is of loose- 
leaf binding and leatherette cover, 
pocket size. 

First section of the booklet cov- 
ers the story of steel from iron ore 
mining to pouring of ingots and the 
butting of billets. Thirteen other 
sections illustrate the manufacture 
of flat rolled steel, flat rolled steel 
in the lighter gages, tin plate, butt 
weld pipe, lap weld pipe, seamless 
pipe, electric weld pipe, electrical 
conduit, rods and wire, wire nails, 
bars and shapes, railroad tie plates 
and forged steel unions. 


Broaches Irregular Holes 
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OUR irregularly shaped holes are 

broached internally at one time by the 

high-speed broaches developed by 

Colonial Broach Co., Detroit. Plan view 

of the holes broached by this device is 
shown above 
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AVAILABLE 


LOBE Seamless Mechanical 

Tubing, hot finished and cold 
drawn, is available in sizes and 
wall thickness to meet a wide 
range of requirements. 


Since Globe Seamless Tubing is 
produced by piercing from solid 
billets of steel, there are no seams 
or welds and it offers important 
advantages in maximum strength 
with minimum weight, plus easy 
machineability ... It is an ideal 
material for load-bearing ma- 
chine parts where strength with 
a minimum of weight is needed. 


GLOBE STEEL 


4007 W. BURNHAM STREET 
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Its economy, compared to solid “s, 
stock, for the manufacture of small 
machine parts is everywhere re- 
cognized. Production costs are 
substantially reduced because it 
requires so little machining. 


The Globe Steel Tubes Co. special- 
izes exclusively in the manufacture 
of seamless steel tubing. This con- 
centration of facilities provides a 
dependable source of supply and 
assures a consistently uniform 
quality of product. Globe engi- 
neers are at your service to assist 
in the selection of tubing of the 
exact characteristics you require. 


TUBES CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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British Steel Institute 


Reviews 57 Years of 


Basic Bessemer Process 


OLDING the 1937 autumn 
FH cctine of the British Iron 

and Steel institute in Middles- 
brough, Yorkshire, Sept. 15-17, 
marked the fourth visit of the or- 
ganization to that district. The in- 
stitute first met there when it was 
under the presidency of William, 
seventh Duke of Devonshire. The 
next visit took place in 1883, at a 
time when great interest was being 
displayed in the then recently-dis- 
covered basic bessemer process. 
Many other developments in manu- 
facture of iron and steel occurred 
between the second and third and 
since the third visit to Middles- 
brough. 

In extending a welcome to the in- 
stitute at the opening session, the 
Lord Mayor of Middlesbrough re- 
ferred to many outstanding achieve- 
ments of the industries of the 
Middlesbrough and Tees-side dis- 
trict, particularly the Sydney Har- 
bor bridge, which was erected by 
Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd., Middles- 
brough, and the bridge recently 
completed in Denmark and opened 
Sept. 26 by King Christian of Den- 
mark, this bridge being one of the 
longest and largest in the world and 
having taken four years to build. 

Ten papers and two reports of 
special subcommittees were pre- 
sented at the two technical sessions. 
Prof. W. A. Bone, chairman of the 
blast furnace reactions research 
subcommittee, submitted a report 
upon field tests of a furnace smelt- 
ing principally Lincolnshire ores at 
the Frodingham works of Appleby- 
Frodingham Steel Co. Ltd. 

When this investigation was com- 
menced, the furnace was making 
basic iron and had been blowing for 
nearly nine years, consequently the 
lining was somewhat worn. The re- 
port contained a description of fur- 
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nace operation, ores used, analysis 
and properties of cokes, and operat- 
ing data in the form of work sheets 
and tables. On no occasion did the 
investigation interfere with work- 
ing of the furnace. The study was 
carried out during a period of about 
a year—from June, 1935, to June, 
1936. 

Frank W. Harbord, past president 
of the institute, contributed a paper 
on the Thomas-Gilchrist basic proc- 
ess, 1879-1937, in which he gave an 
account of the early life and train- 
ing of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas and 
of the development of the Thomas- 
Gilchrist process from the early ex- 
periments carried out by Percy Gil- 
christ and himself in the 6-pound 
converter to the present-day pro- 
duction of 90,000,000 tons of basic 
steel per year. 


This paper dealt with the influ- 
ence which the basic process has 
had on the railway, shipbuilding and 
engineering industries, and on the 
world as a whole, and pointed out 
that the present world production 
of basic steel involves the mining of 
not less than 250,000,000 tons of 
phosphoric ore per year. 


Hot metal practice in five melting 
shops on the North-East coast was 
reviewed in a paper by W. Geary, 
Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd., Middles- 
brough. The furnaces involved va- 
ried from 55 to 250 tons capacity. 
Certain observations were made 
concerning points that experience 
indicates to be of prime importance 
or of special interest, such as the 
supply of materials, effect of fur- 
nace design or shop layout, and 
fuel. 

H. E. Blayden, W. Noble and 
Prof. H. L. Riley, Newcastle-Upon- 
Tyne, presented a paper describing 
some experiments in a small-scale 
cupola. In this paper, performances 


of some commercial and _ experi- 
mental oven cokes and several car- 
bons (electrode and retort carbon, 
petroleum coke, carbonized anthra- 
cite) were compared under similar 
conditions, following their use in 
the experimental cupola with a 
shaft 9 inches in internal diameter 
and giving a melting rate of 220- 
250 pounds per hour of iron at about 
1330 degrees Cent. 

It was found that rate of com- 
bustion and of melting were marked- 
ly affected by coke size and rate of 
air supply. Metal temperatures ap- 
peared to be more sensitive to vari- 
ation in coke size than to variation 
in air blast above certain limits, 
which probably were fixed by cupola 
dimensions and design. Use of high- 
ly-graphitized carbons in the cupola 
tended to the production of in- 
creased metal temperatures. The 
experiments suggest that differences 
in performance of cokes under prac- 
tical conditions are attributable 
largely to differences in the mechan- 
ical strength of the cokes. 

The same authors contributed an- 
other paper on the influence of car- 
bonizing conditions on coke proper- 
ties in which they dealt specifically 
with mechanical pressure. Further 
investigations will follow eventual- 
ly. Two Northumberland non-cok- 
ing coals were carbonized under 
mechanical pressures ranging from 
0.2 to 20 pounds per square inch, 
and the effect of coal size was 
studied with one of these coals. Rela- 
tive strengths of the cokes prepared 
were measured by a new apparatus 
devised for the purpose. 


Discusses Coke Strength 


It was found that increase in car- 
bonization pressure produced a pro- 
nounced increase in the strength of 
the resultant coke. In certain cases, 
the strength index of the coke was 
raised from zero to that given by 
metallurgical cokes. Effect of pres- 
sure on coke strength was shown 
to depend on coal size and grading. 
It was shown also that coke 
strength decreased with decrease in 
size at low pressures and increased 
with decrease in size at higher pres- 
sures with the coal examined. 


In the past, a number of British 
blast furnace slags have not been 
marketable, largely because of their 
liability to disintegrate when air 
cooled, which renders them unsuit- 
able for use in tar-macadam or as 
concrete aggregate. In 1935 the 
matter was referred to a panel of 
the blast furnace committee which 
was commissioned to examine meth- 
ods of rapid testing of air-cooled 
slags, particularly with reference to 
disintegration, and to examine 
whether by suitable methods of 
foaming, unstable slags could be 
stabilized. Extensive research was 
undertaken in both directions by in- 
vestigators at the Building Re- 
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= DH) Iberian, a better Steel, won for Carthage in 216 B. C. 
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ig. military feat of ancient times—Hannibal cut his way south- 
ke ward to Cannae, where in 216 B.C. he annihilated the Roman 
ne legions. Rome tottered!...As commonly, up till the days of 
> gunpowder, victory went to the troops with the best steel. 
Hannibal's arms were of Iberian steel—the most famous in 
sh ancient Europe....Iberian steel was made especially for 
. weapons. Harrisburg steels are made especially to meet the 
ir metal requirements of each product. We welcome an oppor- 
t- tunity to show you how units of our custom-made steels will 
- better meet the tests to which you put them—how Harrisburg metallurgists 
f and mechanical engineers collaborate in providing products that are correct 
h both in design and metal analysis. 
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search station, Watford, Hertford- 
shire. 

Report of this work was made by 
Dr. T. W. Parker, who stated in his 
conclusion that strength of foamed 
slag concrete varies in a general 
way with weight per cubic foot. On 
the whole, the materials examined 
gave concretes showing higher 
strengths than concretes made with 
other light-weight aggregates, al- 
though the weights per cubic foot 
were higher than those of the 
lighter types of light-weight aggre- 
gate. Such properties as thermal 
insulation, moisture movement, ease 
of plastering, etc., were comparable 
with those of the lighter types. 

A paper discussing a new method 
for judging behavior of iron ores 
during reduction was presented by 
Dr. N. J. Klarding, Dortmund, Ger- 
many. After making a brief refer- 
ence to reactions occurring during 
the reduction of iron oxide by car- 
bon monoxide and a method and 
apparatus for investigating them, 
the author showed reduction curves 
for pure Fe,O, obtained by Schenck 
and Dingmann, and indicated the 
influence of temperature on the 
conversion of carbon monoxide into 


carbon dioxide. The phases formed 
in the iron-oxygen system as a re- 
sult of these reactions then were 
enumerated. 

Some further experiments on 
nitrogen hardening of high-chrom- 
ium and austenitic steels were dis- 
cussed in a paper by B. Jones, Uni- 
versity college, Cardiff. The nitrogen 
hardening properties of these steels 
were examined after treatment of 
the surfaces by copper plating and 
with phosphate reagent. Regular 
hardening by these methods was ob- 
tained. 

Richard R. Sillifant, London, con- 
tributed notes on some recent ex- 
periments in connection with spray- 
ing of steel by the wire-fed metal- 
spraying pistol, which explained 
some work in connection with fuel 
gases, such as compressed coal gas, 
hydrogen and dissolved acetylene, 
with respect to the deoxidizing ef- 
fects of reflames. Use of nitrogen 
as an impelling medium in place of 
compressed air, to minimize oxida- 
tion, also was described. Results of 
heat treatment of sprayed steel, 
using dissolved acetylene as a fuel 
gas and compressed nitrogen as the 
impelling medium were explained. 


Relations Between Buyer 
And Seller of Stampings 


(Concluded from Page 78) 


itial run. Steel cost should be based 
on the published price of steel, plus 
freight and extras. Blank weight 
and scrap allowance used to deter- 
mine this weight should be clearly 
indicated. 

If the seller furnishes this infor- 
mation on material, it will remove 
future argument over price changes 
in steel, a factor over which the 
seller has no control. Data on blank 
size and weight also give the pur- 
chaser a better understanding of the 
stamping cost, and also avoid the 
possibility of one seller having an 
advantage over another because of 
errors in blank sizes. 

Labor: As a matter of comparison 
of quotations from various bidders, 
labor costs should be summarized 
in detail. 

Setup: If die setup is not included 
in burden figures, this cost should 
be indicated over a certain number 
of stampings, agreed upon at the 
time of quotation. 

Burden and Profit: These items 
are essential to balance out to the 
piece cost. 

Transportation: This figure like- 
wise is necessary to balance out to 
the piece cost, and should be figured 
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on a basis set at the time of pur- 
chase. 


Specifications on Finish 


When the seller quotes on a set 
of dies he is making an intelligent 
estimate on the following points: 

1. Time required to build dies 

2. Cost of. building dies 

3. How dies will operate when 
built 

The latter point has an important 
bearing on the cost of the stamping. 
As an illustration, consider a part 
produced from the following dies: 
Blank, pierce, form and flange. As- 
sume the part to be produced from 
CRXDDO steel, for use on the out- 
side shell of an automobile body. 
When the die estimator figures this 
part he may not be sure just how a 
certain section of the part will come 
off the dies; therefore if he is forced 
to protect himself by figuring a cost 
of metal finish he knows nothing 
about he is apt to over or underesti- 
mate his costs. In such cases, open 
discussion by the stamping company 
to show exactly what costs for finish 
in this particular part might be will 
lead to a fair adjustment. 

Workmanship and material should 
be in strict accordance with blue- 
print specifications at all times. The 


finished part should be subject to the 
approval and acceptance of the pur- 
chaser’s inspection department, 
based on the specifications. 

Unless otherwise agreed upon, the 
stamping should be free from burrs 
(bandsaw trim etc.,), waves, buckles, 
dings, die marks and chatter marks 
in the steel. The part should be 
ready for use when received and 
should require only such metal finish 
as applied on the assembly line, ex- 
cept wherein the matter of finish is 
covered at the time of purchase. 

If it is necessary to anneal the 
stamping in order to draw or form, 
the question of finishing out the an- 
neal should be discussed at the time 
of purchase, whenever possible. 

Any power hammering or bump- 
ing to eliminate loose metal or 
wrinkles should be of good work- 
manship and should be averaged 
over the run. Discussion should 
cover the matter of finish after such 
operations. 

Precautions should be taken to 
protect stampings against rust in 
transit and storage by oiling. 


As outlined previously, a_ die 
sample should be submitted for the 
purchaser’s approval before making 
the run. In the case of a sample re- 
quiring finish or where a certain 
high quality is to be maintained, the 
seller should have a quality sample 
approved to act as a guide for pro- 
duction. A like sample can be re- 
tained by the buyer to check on in- 
coming parts. 


Material received by the buyer 
which is not up to prescribed stand- 
ards will be rejected. If the pur- 
chaser has sufficient correct material 
on hand to continue production, the 
rejects should be returned to the 
seller who should be notified before 
such returns are made. Transporta- 
tion costs on such rejects are the 
seller’s responsibility. 

In case stock conditions do not per- 
mit return of material, the seller 
may be expected to co-operate with 
the purchaser by standing the ex- 
pense of putting the rejected mate- 
rial in suitable condition for use. 
Cost for this work should be sub- 
mitted to the seller before it is start- 
ed. At the buyer’s option, the seller 
may be permitted to perform minor 
repairs in the former’s plant, to save 
transportation expense. 

The stamping supplier should 
carry sufficient steel to maintain a 
reasonable fluctuation in the buyer’s 
requirements, but he should not ex- 
ceed the steel releases as furnished 
by the buyer. 

While the supplier should make 
shipments of sufficient quantity to 
maintain an even flow of material 
for production requirements, the 
matter of storage of stampings in 
the purchaser’s plant also must be 
considered. This will require strict 
adherence to shipping schedules. 
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Temperature Recorder— 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
will include among its displays at 
the Metal Show the new Electronic 
Instagraph. This equipment to be 
demonstrated is for accurate read- 
ing of rolling mill temperatures and 
consists of three units—a thermo- 
photronic tube, a potentiometer am- 
plifier and a recording instrument. 
The photronic cell in the tube or 
gun is affected by the thermal spec- 
trum only, radiated from a heated 
body, when the gun is aimed at the 
mass. An instantaneous reading of 
the temperature is thus obtained 
and recorded on a small strip chart. 
The small electromotive force gen- 
erated by the photronic cell is po- 
tentiometrically measured, ampli- 
fied and recorded by the Instagraph 
in terms of temperature.  Be- 
cause of the high sensitivity of the 
instrument and speed of response 
to temperature changes, it is es- 
pecially adapted for use in measur- 
ing the temperature of moving 
bodies. 

7 ° ¢ 
Electric Heaters— 


American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church street, New York, will dis- 
play four a.cef. Berwick electric 
heaters at the Metal Show. _Illus- 
trated is the six-foot bar heater for 
heating bars 6 feet long from *s to 
l-inch diameter, although this unit 
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Bristol Electronic 
Instagraph for ac- 
curate reading of 
rolling mill tem- 
peratures will be 
demonstrated at the 
Metal Show 





can also be built to heat longer or 
shorter bars. It heats a *‘-inch 
diameter bar, 6 feet long, in 30 sec- 
onds; heats 1-inch diameter bar, 6 
feet long, in 75 seconds, to 2000 de- 
grees Fahr. Three other units to 
be displayed include the No. 2 two- 
electrode rivet heater for heating 
rivets, *s, % and %-inch diameter, 
from %-inch to 6 inches long. This 
unit is built in nine sizes to heat 
any diameter or length rivet from 
3/16-inch to 2 inches in diameter and 
from %-inch to 13 inches under the 
head. It is said to provide a quick, 
economical and clean method of 
heating, eliminating heat, smoke, 
odor, and reducing scale to a mini- 
mum. The _ two-electrode forging 
heater is a fully-automatic unit built 
in two sizes designated as LA No. 3 
and LA No. 4. No. 3 heats from ‘4- 





Six-foot bar heater 
is one of a.c.f. Ber- 
wick electric heat- 
ers to be displayed 
at the Metal Show 
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inch to 1-inch diameter, while No. 
4 heats, on the set of blocks fur- 
nished, from %-inch to 1%-inch, but 
thick copper blocks can be furnished 
which will permit stock to be heat- 
ed from %-inch to 1-inch. Many ad- 
vantages are claimed for electric 
heating. By the contact resistance 
method, each b.t.u. in a kilowatt 
hour must enter the piece being 
heated. Only loss is by radiation; 
the more quickly the piece is heat- 
ed, the lower is the electrical con- 
sumption. No current is consumed 
until the piece is gripped by the elec- 
trodes; the current is immediately 
shut off when the piece reaches the 
temperature to which the _ photo- 
electric controller has been set. 
Fourth unit to be displayed is the 
No. type C horizontal heater for 
spot heats on rounds or flats. It is 
equipped with an electric eye for 
temperatures as low as 1100 degrees 
Fahr. and also with an electric time 
clock to give a soaking heat from a 
split second up. It is used for heat- 
ing, normalizing, and hardening. 


° ¢ ° 
Degreaser— 


Detroit Rex Products Co., De- 
troit, is manufacturing a large, 
completely automatic degreaser for 
use in cleaning miscellaneous metal 
stampings. This special vapor- 
spray-vapor machine is equipped 
with a two-strand, cross rod type 
conveyor arranged for loading and 
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Detroit Kex degreaser is complete- 


ly automatic and used for cleaning 
miscellaneous metal stampings 


unloading at the same end. The 
work is placed in perforated baskets 
which are hung from the cross rods 
of the conveyor. In passing through 
the degreaser, work is lowered into 
the hot solvent vapors which thor- 
oughly wet the work and remove 
part of the heavy contamination. As 
the conveyor moves _ horizontally 
along the machine beneath the 
water jacket condenser, clean warm 
solvent is pressure-sprayed onto the 
work from banks of spray nozzles. 
This mechanical action forcibly re- 
moves and drives off the solids. A 
final cleaning in pure solvent va- 
pors assures complete removal of 
oil and grease. Returning back 
overhead to the loading and unload- 
ing station, work emerges clean, 
warm and dry, ready for finishing. 
Rated production cleaning capacity 
is 3000 pounds of work per hour at 
a normal conveyor speed of 6 feet 
per minute. Conveyor speeds can 
be increased to 12 feet per minute, 
doubling hourly production. Overall 
dimensions of the unit are: length 
approximately 13 feet, width 7 feet, 
height 11 feet. Solvent capacity is 
120 gallons. 


& + - 
Automatic Work Stop— 


Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., has designed an automatic 
work stop applicable to all Landis 
standard threading machines em- 
ploying model A carriage front. A 





Automatic work stop is available 

for all Landis standard threading 

machines with model A _ carriage 
front 
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bracket fastened to the end of the 
carriage front supports a horizontal 
shaft on which a stop arm is mount- 
ed. Stop arm is adjustable on the 
shaft for any distance up to the 
length of the carriage travel of the 
machine. The end of the shaft 
nearest operator is fitted with a pin- 
ion gear that engages in a vertical 
rack gear. A cam fastened to the 
bed of the machine is used to ac- 
tuate the movement of the stop arm 
as the carriage moves forward or 
backward. A roller on the end of 
the rack gear operates on the cam 
to reduce friction between cam and 
rack gear. Cam has elongated slots 
making it adjustable to any posi- 
tion. When carriage is back, stop 
arm is down. After the piece to be 
threaded is gripped in the vise, the 
cam is set so stop arm raises with 
the first forward movement of the 
carriage, eliminating possibility of 
arm Striking head and causing dam- 
age. 


¢ + + 
Gas Welding Rod— 


Air Reduction Sales Co., Lincoln 
building, New York, has developed 
the Airco No. 1, a new, high duc- 
tility, alloy steel, gas welding rod 
designed for increased ductility and 
improved quality of both single and 
multi-layer steel welds. A feature of 
the rod is claimed to be its ability 
to withstand considerable heating 
without burning. Welds produced by 
the new rod show the following 
physical characteristics: free bend 
ductilities of single layer welds 
range from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent depending on composition of 
the steel; free bend ductilities of 
multi-layer welds range up to 40 
per cent on low and medium carbon 
steels; ultimate tensile strengths in 
excess of 60,000 pounds per square 
inch; specific gravity of welds, 7.80- 
7.86; Charpy impact values on key- 
hole notched specimens at 70 de- 
grees Fahr., from 15 to 30 foot 
vounds; Rockwell hardness of weld 
metal from B60 to B85, depending 
on carbon content of base metal 
and type of weld. 


. ° ¢ 


Pyrometer— 


Pyrometer Instrument Co., 103 
Lafayette street, New York, has an- 
nounced the Pyro Bi-Optical, com- 
bined color pyrometer, design based 
on the use of light filters and color 
wedges which are transparent to a 
number of colors simultaneously. 
By using filters with a number of 
transparencies for both separation 
and for mixing and toning down, a 
simple temperature measuring de- 
vice in the form of colored disks is 
created. Temperature of the black 
body and the actual temperature 
may be ascertained simultaneously. 


Instrument is furnished with scale 
ranges from 900 to 1900 degrees 





Pyro Bi-Optical pyrometer ascer- 
tains both black body and actual 
temperatures simultaneously 


Cent. or 1700 to 3500 degrees Fahr. 
This instrument will be exhibited at 
the Metal Show. 


. + ° 


Pump Units— 


Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has announced a new 
line of hydraulic pump units with 
the control valves built into the 
pump housing. These compact 
units are made in two sizes, the 
larger being the model 10PWX and 
the smaller the 5PWX. Feature in 
the 10PWX is a variable displace- 
ment piston pump which can be fur- 
nished with three different feed 
rates: fast, medium and slow feed, 
each of which is independently ad- 
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Sundstrand pump units have control 
valves built into the pump housing 
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justable. In addition there is a con- 
stant volume pump in this unit 
which provides rapid traverse. Both 
pumps are driven by a single shaft. 
The main control mechanism is in 
the pump housing and may be ac- 
tuated by a simple hydraulic re- 
mote control valve which is tripped 
by dogs on the moving member. An 
alternative control comprises elec- 
trical switches and trip dogs in con- 
junction with solenoid valves. Either 
the hydraulic remote control or the 
electrical switches provide the three 
pre-set rates of feed and rapid trav- 
erse in either direction. This same 
control arrangement is used for the 
model 5PWX unit which, like the 
standard model 10PWX, has two in- 
dependently adjustable feed rates in 
addition to rapid traverse. The 
small size of these units together 
with simple and flexible control 
makes them adaptable to machine 
tool feeds and other applications. 
The pumps are driven at motor 
speed of 1200 revolutions per min- 
ute and are quiet in operation. 
Smooth feeds are obtained due to 
the multiple piston pump design, it 
is claimed. 


° ¢ ° 


Furnace Timer— 


American Temperature Control 
Co., 34 East Logan street, Philadel- 
phia, has announced a new timer 
designed to. control, on a time basis, 
the firing of furnaces which are 
fired at each end, such as soaking 
pits and open hearths. On the in- 
strument is a dial having two pre- 
set pointers and one pointer which 
moves during timing operations. 
Each fixed pointer is controiled by 
a separate knob and is set for the 
desired firing time on the right and 
left ends of the furnace respective- 
ly. In the illustration the right 





New timer is for furnaces fired at 
both ends such as soaking pits or 
open hearths 
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pointer is set for nine minutes and 
the left for eleven minutes. Total 
firing cycle of the furnace is then 
the total of the two pointer read- 
ings. On reaching the right fixed 
hand the traveling pointer reverses 
and comes back to 0 in 9 minutes, 
at which time a contact is made 
which starts the cam timer, shown 
through the window. The moving 
pointer continues to the left, makes 
contact with the left fixed hand and 
comes back to 0 in 12 minutes, at 
which time the contact is again 
made to start the cam timer, and 
the cycle is continued. The cam 


timer shown controls two separate 
load circuits. Each time contact is 
made by the moving hand above, 
the cam timer makes a _ half-revo- 
lution, energizing one or the other 
load circuit, depending on direction 
of motion of the dial hand. Ener- 
gizing these cam load circuits starts 
the train of operations necessary to 
reverse the firing, shutting down 
the burners on one end, reversing 
dampers and starting the burners 
on the opposite end, together with 
any other operations which may be 
necessary for the reversal. This cam 
unit can be arranged to operate 
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STEARNS Type “kK” High Duty 


Purifying silica sand for high- 
grade glass manufacturers formerly 
was considered a difficult magnetic 
separation due to the fine, reluctant 
iron particles which must be elimi- 
nated to bring the sand within the 
close limits required. 


This is only one of the many exacting 


magnetic 


separations 


that today are 


simply and successfully accomplished by 
STEARNS better engineered magnetic 


separation equipment. 


With close to forty years of practical, 
pioneering experience in electro-magnetic 
engineering, we are in position to give you 
valuable advice on purification or concen- 
tration of many materials. 

Protecting crushers, grinders and pul- 
verizers is another problem solved with 


STEARNS products. 


Maximum efficiency at peak 


loads 


with economical operating costs make 
STEARNS magnetic separators a definitely 
profitable investment. They will improve 


your product. 


Write for our Bulletin 100. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


FORMERLY MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 


650 S. 28th ST. 





STEARNS MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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each valve or damper directly if 
desired, and for this purpose can 
be equipped with any required 
number of load circuits. 


¢ + SJ 
Boiler Regulator— 


Northern Equipment Co., Erie, 
Pa., has announced a new two-ele- 
ment steam-flow type of boiler feed 
water regulator known as the Copes 
Flowmatic regulator. It is de- 
signed for accurate feed water con- 
trol on modern high-rating boilers 
and on other units subjected to 
rapid, wide load fluctuations. It 
feeds the boiler according to the 





rate of steam flow and provides the 
water level characteristics that give 
best operating results on the indi- 
vidual unit, it is claimed. A higher 
water level can be provided on 
heavy loads than on light, or a prac- 
tically constant level can be main- 
tained for all ratings. The regula- 
tor has two control elements. The 
steam flow controller measures the 
rate of steam flow by taking the 
pressure drop through the super- 
heater. The water level thermostat, 
with tension type expansion tube 
responds instantly to changes in the 
boiler water ‘level. These two con- 
trol elements are connected mechan- 
ically to the feed water control 
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valve in such a way that the valve 
is positioned by the resultant of the 
two forces. The feed control valve 
may be direct-operated or hydraulic- 
ally-operated, depending on the serv- 
ice conditions. It may be installed 
at any position in the boiler feed 
line. It can be equipped with a 
motor operator permitting reposi- 
tioning of the valve by pushbutton 
from the operating panel. The 
Copes Flowmatic regulator is fur- 

















Copes Flowmatic regulator is de- 
signed for accurate feed water con- 
trol on modern, high-rating boilers 


nished in all pressure standards 
from the 250-pound upward. Valves 
are furnished in 2 to 6-inch sizes in- 
clusive. 
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Tapping Machine— 


Procunier Safety Chuck Co., 14 
South Clinton street, Chicago, has 
announced a new tapping machine 
to tap a wide range of materials 
and sizes. The new unit has five 
operating speeds from 385 to 2240 
revolutions per minute. Two inter- 
changeable tapping heads afford a 
capacity from No. 8 tap to %-inch 
inclusive. An arrangement of long 
helical springs, adjustable over a 
wide range, maintains preset tap- 
ping and reversing pressures _in- 
dependent of the operator and is 
claimed to facilitate precision tap- 
ping at high speeds with maximum 
protection for taps and work. Au- 
tomatic continuous lubrication of 
the tap only while tapping is pro- 
vided. Through convenient timing 
and volume adjustments, lubrica- 
tion can be set to give correct vol- 
umes as well as automatically start 
the flow as desired. Additional chuck 
spindles are available for external 
threading. Additional features of the 
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Procunier Universal include preci- 
sion hand screw height adjustment 
for working table, precision depth 
stop adjustment, and offset foot 





Procunier Universal tapping ma- 
chine handles a wide range of ma- 
terials and sizes 


pedal which permits operator to 
sit directly facing work table with- 
out endangering knee. 


¢ * + 


Proportioning Control— 


Wheelco Instruments Co., 1933 
South Halsted street, Chicago, has 
announced the Wheelco Proportion- 
ing Control, consisting of an elec- 
trical device mounted integral with 
an indicating pyrometer. It is de- 
signed to control fuel-fired or elec- 
tric heating units where continuous- 
ly variable fuel input is required 
to maintain constant temperature 
and eliminate all over or under- 
shooting. The control operates in 
conjunction with simple valving or 
contacting equipment. Effect of con- 
tinuous input variation is achieved 
by varying the ratio of on time to 
off time in a time cycle of predeter- 


CAPAC ROLL A 





Wheelco Proportioning Control gov- 

erns variable fuel input on furnaces 

where constant temperature is re- 
quired 
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mined length. Length of cycle has 
been chosen sufficiently small so 
change in temperature during one 
time cycle is practically negligible. 
Fuel input obtains its control and 
varies as a function of the tem- 
perature input decreases as tem- 
perature approaches the desired 
point. At this point the control au- 
tomatically functions to proportion 
the on time to the off time to main- 
tain this desired temperature. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 
Surface Planer— 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has announced the No. 
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261 single surface planer built in 
30-inch size. It planes 30 inches 
wide and up to 8 inches thick, with 
four rates of feed—20, 30, 40 and 60 
feet per minute, although faster or 
slower speeds can be _ furnished. 
Base is a one piece casting with 
three point fleor bearing to assure 
permanent and accurate alignment 
of all parts. One piece construc- 
tion of upper housings eliminates 
bolted girders and totally enclosed 
feed mechanism is said to provide 
maximum safety. Worm gear drive 
for feed rolls is totally enclosed and 
running in oil. Complete control, 
both mechanical and electrical, is 
from a convenient central location, 
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Roper Rotary Pumps have fast become the popular 
choice of steel mill engineers. This view shows a Roper 
Rotary in the underground ‘‘oil cellar’’ supplying fresh 


oil direct to the pinions. 


Other Roper Pumps, of all types and sizes, are avail- 
able for every variety of service—in or out of the in- 


dustrial field. 


We will gladly send full information on standard 
types—or recommend for special problems. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH and Other Principal Cities 


Offices 


ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS ° 
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and easy accessability is provided 
to adjustment of all rolls and chip- 
breaker. A hand brake is provided 
for quickly stopping the cylinder. 

. . ® 
Tool Retainer— 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp., 4627 
West Huron street, Chicago, has 
developed a new type of tool re- 
tainer made entirely of molded rub- 
ber. The retainer fits over the nose 
of the hammer and holds the cut- 
ting tool in place with the right 
amount of play for rapid drilling 
or cutting, it is claimed. It also 





serves as a dust cap to keep grit 
out of the hammer socket during 
overhead drilling. The device is 
standard equipment on Wodack 
electric hammers. 

° ¢ + 
Flexible Coupling— 


T. L. Smith Co., 2803 North 32nd 
street, Milwaukee, has introduced 
the Rybeck flexible coupling of full- 
floating, semi-universal joint design. 
This coupling is claimed to take 


care of shaft misalignment, offset 
between shafts, end play and shock 
increasing 


without bearing loads, 
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concentrated on making gears that represent 
the best in engineering design, accurate 
workmanship and fine materials. Best of all, 
they’re not expensive because they're stand- 


ardized and made to endure. On your next 


order try these finest of gears. 


Send for this valuable 
448 page Reference Book. 
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GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. &. 
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even when all four conditions are 
present to an excessive degree. Tor. 
sional load is transmitted through 
groups of laminated springs made 
of heat treated Swedish spring 
steel. Springs are not subject to 
wear from endwise motion of the 
shafts nor from angular or offset 
misalignment since they are con- 
fined in a housing that eliminates 
any motion except deflection. Spe- 
cial alloy steel driving pins, heat 
treated, are pressed into steel hubs 
and fit into holes drilled into the 
torque sleeves. Sleeves are held in 
alignment by the housing which is 





Smith flexible coupling is of full- 
floating, semi-universal joint design 


securely bolted together and which 
also holds the springs in position 
between the jaws on the torque 
sleeves. 

+ ¢ 7 


Hand Operated Bender— 


Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., 1310 
Diversey parkway, Chicago, has de- 
signed the No. 11 hand-operated 
bender for bending smaller sizes of 
wire and round, square, and flat 
steel bars as well as all other duc- 
tile metals. Main frame is_ of 
chrome-nickel iron, and banding and 
pressure dies of hardened tool steel. 
Rigid construction is said to pro- 
vide ample support under maximum 
loads and to assure smooth bend- 
ing operation with uniform pres- 
sure and production of accurate 
bends. The machine can be operated 
either right or left and permits of 
a great variety of bends. Conven- 
ient gages for both right and left 
hand bending, and for adjustable 
stop screw to regulate the degree 
or angle of bend, are provided. 
Standard tools will produce sharp 
bends up to 90 degrees. Bending 
blocks are available for material 
from 1/16 to %-inch with increments 
of 1/16-inch. Offset bends can be 
made with a minimum distance of 
%-inch and shape bends with a min- 
imum of %-inch between bends. 
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Copies of any of the literature listed below may 

be obtained by writing directly to the companies 

involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of 

Readers’ Service Department, 1213 West Third 
Street, Cleveland 


Hack Saw Blades—Clemson Bros. 
Inc., Middletown, N. Y., is distrib- 
uting catalog No. 51 covering its 
complete line of Star hack saw 
blades. 


Welding —- Harnischfeger Corp., 
4400 W. National avenue, Milwau- 
kee, has released a new folder de- 
scribing the characteristics of a mod- 
ern arc welder. 


Motor Pinion Drives—Boston Gear 
Works Inc., North Quincy, Mass., 
has issued folder D-1 listing twenty- 
five new sizes of Boston non-metal- 
lic motor pinion drives. 


Welding Electrodes — Champion 
Rivet Co., Harvard avenue and 108th 
street, Cleveland, has issued a new 
56-page catalog describing its com- 
plete line of welding electrodes. 


Pickling Equipment—Bronze Die 
Casting Co., Franklin street at Ohio 
river, Pittsburgh, has issued a cir- 
cular on B.D. drain outlets and 
steam jets for modernization of 
pickling tanks. 


Water Gages — Yarnall-Waring 
Co., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, has 
published a revised edition of its 
bulletin WG-1805 covering the Yar- 
way line of water columns and water 
gages for boilers. 


Trucks—Lansing Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has published a new 100-page 
calalog 8 x 11 inches, giving complete 
specifications and data on its line 
of two and four-wheel trucks, trail- 
ers, scrapers, wheelbarrows'§ and 
hand carts. 


Water Heaters — American Dis- 
trict Steam Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., is distributing revised, six- 
page, illustrated bulletin No. 35-76 
on its water heaters for industrial 
and institutional installations, in- 
cluding type E and type F heaters. 


Pyrometers — Brown Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia, has published cat- 
alog No. 1102 covering the complete 
line of Brown potentiometer py- 
rometers—indicating, recording and 
controlling—and including records 
clearly illustrated by chart section 
reproduced in actual size. 


Heating Method — Airtherm Mfg. 
Co., 1474 S. Vandeventer, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued a new bulletin on 
the “Airblanket” heating method 
which describes a novel manner of 
preventing accumulation of high 
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temperatures under the roof of fac- 
tories heated with unit heaters. 


Morain Products di- 


Bearings - 


“R.W.” Rolled Steel 
Floor Plate is, above 
allelse, engineered for 
safety. It gives men’s 
feet a firm, safe grip— 
keeps their minds free 
from worry over loss of 
balance—speeds their 
work—and protects 
management as 
well as men against 
accidents. 


But, in addition, 
“A.W.” Floor Plate 
makes the most sani- 
tary flooring—it drains 
quickly—is easily kept 
clean. And it is oil 
proof, crack proof, 
heat proof. It is the toughest 
flooring you can install— 
and will lick your toughest 
flooring problem. 


Installation is quick—and 
PERMANENT. First cost is low. 


vision, General Motors Corp., Day- 
ton, O., has published a 39-page, 
deluxe handbook on Durex bear- 
ings. Added feature includes a 
stereoscopic micrograph which, 
when viewed through a macyscope 
supplied with the handbook, gives 
an authentic magnified representa- 
tion of the structure of Durex metal. 





“A.W” Super-Diamond pattern shown half size. 


There isno maintenancecost. 


Write for literature giving en- 
gineering data and illustrating 
5 Floor Plate patterns to meet 
every possible flooring problem 
in industry. 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 


the outbound side of the building 
and is loaded by one of two cranes 
onto a freight car. 

Protection of the contents of the 
case is of paramount importance. 
For instance, consider this typical 
operation. Rear axles are received 





in assembled form and are dis- 
assembled. Twenty-four of them, 
with their complement of acces- 
sories, are packed in a case 94 by 69 
by 39 inches, with total cubic con- 
tents of 146.5 cubic feet. The cleats 
are 15/16-inch. First a 60-pound 
kraft liner is used. Then a fibreen 
liner follows. On top of the contents 
is wrapped a double sheet of fibreen 
paper, then a sheet of 60-pound 
kraft. After the cover has been 
nailed on, it is given a coating of 
cold asphalt and then a sheet of 
fibreen paper is placed over it. A 
coating of tar is applied all the way 
around the top edge of the case and 
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Furnished in Flattened Strand, Round 
Strand, Preformed, Steel Clad and 


Non-Rotating constructions. 


MADE ONLY By 
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HEPARD NILE 
CRANE & HOIST CORP. 


358 SCHUYLER AVENUE, MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 







A Complete 
Line of 
Cranes and 


Hoists 


to this the overlapping edge of the 
paper adheres. 

Materials are received in carload 
lots. Their movement through the 
packing operations is so rapid that 
in many instances not more than 
two or three days inventory of a 
given item is maintained. Schedules 
are laid out so that production is 
rarely held up for want of material. 
The rapidity with which material 
moves through the plant may be il. 
lustrated by a day’s work on the 
motor line. To provide motors for a 
day’s schedule of 500 cars, approxi- 
mately six carloads of motors are 
required. They are lifted out of the 
freight cars by electric hoist and 
taken immediately on special 3.- 
wheel floor trucks and placed on a 
stripping conveyor, another electric 
hoist with push-button control being 
used for this purpose. On the strip- 
ping conveyor, they are prepared 
for shipment, and again an electric 
hoist comes into use for dropping 
the motors into the cases, which 
proceed down a power conveyor line. 
So rapid is the flow that sometimes 
the first motors out of a freight car 
are stripped, picked up, packed and 
loaded before the last car is even 
opened. 

One of the many interesting 
sights that greets a visitor to the 
plant is the big sample boards sus- 
pended from walls and_ storage 
racks at all packing stations. On 
each board is hung a sample of 
every part which goes into a com- 
plete assortment at that particular 
station. This makes it simple for in- 
spectors to make a physical check 
of material. 

To avoid errors of count or identi- 
ty, the inspection department has 
devised its ingenious system of jigs 
and fixtures to make the layouts. 
These are shaped to make it impos- 
sible to put in more than the proper 
number of parts, or to put in wrong 
parts. Trays are marked off into 
squares for laying out very small 
parts. These facilitate counting and 
also detection of errors. When fix- 
tures are not provided, a standard 
layout is made which permits the 
inspector to visualize the correct 
units and to avoid any errors. 

In addition to mechanical aids, a 
recheck group works at random to 
check the accuracy of inspectors by 
following through frequently. 


In advance of the actual insertion 
into cases, motors are placed on a 
special conveyor line which carries 
them past a special automatic oil- 
ing device, which shoots a quantity 
of oil into each of the cylinders to 
insure against rust during the jour- 
ney overseas. Motors, and other 
parts, too, are so securely blocked 
that they will ride with maximum 
safety whether right side up or 
otherwise. Seventy-five per cent of 
the blocking is prepared from 
salvaged lumber in which materials 
are received. 
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Symbolic of industries represented in the American 

Society for Metals, this 12-inch bronze statuette of 

‘“The Metal Man’’ reposesin the society’s national office. 

A 10-foot replica, specially illuminated, will occupy a 

prominent position in the “‘Metal Center’’ of the Nine- 
teenth National Metal exposition 


CTIVITY at or near capacity in all 
branches of the iron and steel, metals 
and metalworking industry throughout 
much of the past year has set the stage 
for the Nineteenth Annual National 
Metal congress and exposition in At- 
lantic City, N. J., Oct. 18-22. With this 

industry having regained the ground which was lost 
through several years of adversity, it now is in a 
position to contemplate recent developments in ma- 
terials, processes and equipment squarely from the 
point of view of production maintenance instead of 
production restoration. 

Atlantic City assumes the role of host to the 
several thousand executives, metallurgists, engineers 
and technicians for the first time; the congress and 
show previously always having been held in an east- 
ern or midwestern city closely associated with the 
production or use of iron, steel and nonferrous metals. 
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Possessing excellent convention facilities, the resort 
city for 1937 should be a happy choice. 

Principal sponsoring group for the week’s activities 
is the American Society for Metals, originator of the 
congress idea. Participating also are the American 
Welding society, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, the Wire association, and 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


HE exposition, to occupy the main chamber, lobby 

and stage of the Auditorium, said to be the largest 
convention hall in the world, will be the third larg- 
est in the series of 19 shows. Exhibitors will num- 
ber approximately 230, slightly more than the 220 
in Cleveland last year, but individual allotments of 
floor space are about 9 per cent larger. Exhibit 
space will aggregate over 80,000 square feet. 

Headquarters of the American Society for Metals 
will be at the Ambassador hotel and here all morning 
sessions will be conducted. Afternoon sessions will 
be at the Auditorium to give easy access to the ex- 
A total of 43 papers will be presented at 
14 sessions. A feature of the program will be a 
four-session symposium on carburizing. Following 
the custom of the past two years, two educational 
lecture courses are scheduled. 

Officers of the society will submit their reports 
and new officers will be elected at the annual busi- 
ness meeting on Wednesday morning. At the adjourn- 
ment of this session, W. P. Sykes, Cleveland Wire 
Works, General Electric Co., will deliver the annual 
Campbell memorial lecture on iron-cobalt-tungsten 
alloys. The annual banquet is Thursday evening. 

American Welding society will hold its eighteenth 
annual meeting at Hotel Traymore, activities extend- 
ing through five days. Thirty papers will be pre- 
sented at eight technical sessions, simultaneous ses- 
sions being arranged for Tuesday afternoon. 

The welding convention will open with the annual 
business meeting on Monday morning. Officers will 
make reports, new officers will be elected, and awards 
of the Samuel Wylie Miller and Lincoln medals will 
be announced. Annual dinner of the society will be 
served on Thursday evening. 

Participation of the American Society of Mechanical 
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OF NINETEENTH 


Metal Congress and Show 


Engineers in the Metal congress will consist of a ses- 
sion which the society’s Machine Shop Practice di- 
vision has arranged jointly with the American Weld- 
ing society. This session to be held Tuesday after- 
noon, provides three papers. 

Fall meetings of the Iron and Steel and Institute 
of Metals divisions comprise the program arranged 
by the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Headquarters will be at the Ritz- 
Carlton hotel where five technical sessions will be held. 
Sixteen papers are to be presented. In addition to 
this, the institute is to hold a roundtable on physics 
of metals at the Auditorium Monday evening. 

Of the five technical sessions, one is sponsored 
by the Institute of Metals, one by the Iron and Steel 
division, and two will be held jointly. The fifth has 
been arranged by the Open-Hearth committee of the 
iron and steel group. The two divisions will join 
in the annual dinner on Wednesday evening. 

The Wire association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Ambassador hotel, Monday through Thurs- 
day. Its program provides for eight technical ses- 
sions with 15 papers. The ferrous and nonferrous 
divisions will conduct simultaneous sessions Wednes- 
day morning and afternoon. 

Late Wednesday afternoon has been set aside for 
the annual meeting of the association. At this time, 
officers will make their report and the Wire associa- 
tion medal award will be announced. The annual 
dinner will be served that evening. 


EW developments in the iron and steel and metal- 
working industries have been numerous during 
the past year, despite the fact that major attention 
has been devoted to meeting congested production 
schedules. Many of these developments were con- 
ceived in research during the depression and for eco- 
nomic reasons were held back until normal activity 
could afford a fair trial and passing of judgment. To- 
day, numerous of these innovations are commercial. 
Because these developments and improvements in 
metals, processes, and equipment are having and 
will continue to have a profound influence on the 
manufacture and utilization of metals in the period 
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ahead, STEEL devotes a number of succeeding pages 
to a comprehensive review of the past year. Intro- 
ducing this section are statements of progress con- 
tributed by 33 authorities in the fields of metals, heat 
treating, welding and wiremaking. Following this 
is a series of pages showing pictorially a few of the 
recent developments in metal production, fabrication 
and use. 


Atlantic City’s $15,000,000 Auditorium fronting on the 

Boardwalk is the large structure shown in the foreground. 

In this building, the National Metal exposition will be 

held. This intriguing skyview was flown and photo- 

graphed,by H. H. a General Alloys Co., 
oston 
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HEAT-TREATING APPLICATIONS 


Refractories bv Carborundum have 
become the standard Super Refracto- 
ries of the metal industry because: 

1. They are not affected by high temper 
qures- 

2. They have extremely high heat conduc- 
tivity: 

3. They withstand sudden temperature 
changes- 

4. They withstand abrasive wear. 

5 They withstand the corrosive and erro- 


sive effec’ of many metals and slag. 


The many applications of Carborundum Brand 


super refractories in the metal industry are 


too numerous for complete is _ *Carbo- 
<<"> Alfrax”. OF A Mullfrax” i 
however, are used ¢ 
or complete linings im *% inle -e]| anneal 
ing furnaces ygsten car . sintering fur- 
naces eontrolled atmosphere furnaces for 
alloy steels forging. drawing: tempering 
hardening and carburizing furnaces- ferrous 
and non-ferrous melting furnaces. 
In hundreds of . atallations, these refractories 
by Carborundum are speeding up production 
bettering the quality of the product re- 
ducing costs. 
We would be glad to discuss your problem 


at any time. 


mcagnorman’’— The Carborundum Brand 
silicon Carbide Refractory 

+ PLERAK” The Ca rborun dum Bra" d 
Fused {lumina Refractory: 
nee Carborundum Brand 
Mullite Refractory 
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New Developments Utilized 


With Diminished Time Lag 


BY E. C. BAIN 


Assistant to Vice President, United 
States Steel Corp., New York, and 
President, American Society for Metals 


SURVEY of trends in the metal industry could 

be made more easily after the National Metal 
congress and exposition for many new developments 
come to light at this annual event. However, one 
may consider in what directions progress seemingly 
is taking us. With considerable aid of the editorial 
office of the American Society for Metals, some ob- 
servations are presented. 

Beginning with the material of greatest tonnage— 
low carbon steel—recent construction of modern con- 
tinuous sheet mills has resulted in an improved qual- 
ity of goods. Copper, a second staple metal, with its 
numerous alloys has enjoyed an advance in applica- 
tion. New applications are well met with such alloys 
as the silicon bronzes. 


The third staple metal, aluminum, continues to be 
vigorously and successfully promoted. Magnesium 
is being utilized increasingly for parts wherein 
weight, above all, is the criterion. Die castings are 
increasingly popular for household equipment and 
many necessarily portable machines. Aluminum, and 
secondarily, magnesium, maintain a dominant posi- 
tion in aircraft. As airplanes are built larger, steel 
becomes increasingly competitive and in many cases 
corrosion may become a more important factor. 

Not only is the old art of hardening steel now bet- 
ter understood and simplified, but “hardening’”’ is al- 
most universally applicable to all metals. Hardening 
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of copper, aluminum, monel, magnesium and even 
lead, now is commonplace and responsible for consid- 
erable new industrial consumption. 

Grain size control is now applied to large tonnages 
of low carbon, medium and high carbon steels as well 
as to low alloy steels with immeasurable benefit. Car- 
bon steels or lower alloy steels, thus controlled, some- 
times replace more expensive steels and meet more 
exacting requirements. The common alloying ele- 
ments are now more fully utilized up to known, rather 
than supposed, limits. 

Satisfactory high speed cutting tools have been 
developed in which much of the tungsten is displaced 
by molybdenum. From the standpoint of wartime 
shortages, this might prove of first magnitude im- 
portance, since domestic sources of molybdenum are 
almost unlimited. This element, is "being utilized in 
large total amounts as a relatively small addition to 
carbon steel. Somewhat higher proportions are 
utilized with or without other elements in steels for 
elevated temperature service because of the high creep 
resistance imparted. 

Available capacity for production of stainless steel 
has been occupied, not so much with new steels, as 
with meeting the expanding demand for familiar al- 
loys. Reliance is justified in the stabilized alloys and 
in other modifications. 

A significant trend is widening use of special at- 
mospheres in furnaces, in which low carbon steel and 
copper remain substantially unaffected, thus elim- 
inating much subsequent surface cleaning. The prob- 
lem of hardening steel with neither a decarburized 
nor a scaled surface is difficult, but praise-worthy 
approximate solutions have been developed. Inten- 
tional deep carburization by a gaseous atmosphere 1s 
now a familiar commercial practice. 

The broad trend in metals, one might say, is utili- 
zation of technical developments with a diminished 
time lag, and the general commercial fulfillment of 
the promise in previous scientific advances. 
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mercial Apple 
Research During the Def 


Improved Aluminum Alloys 


Speeding Up Fabrication 


BY E. H. DIX dr. 


Chief Metallurgist, Aluminum Research 
Laboratories. Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa. 


HE past year may be characterized as a trial 

period for the many new alloys and applications 
developed during the period of industrial slackness. 
Abnormal demand and anxiety for forward coverage 
put these new developments in a critical position be- 
cause of the stress of high production. 

Of the aluminum alloys successfully meeting this 
crucial test may be mentioned especially the free-cut- 
ting alloy, 11S, which greatly speeded up automatic 
screw machine operations; and the intermediate- 
strength wrought alloy, 53S, which has found many 
new applications because of its high-resistance to cor- 
rosion and easy formability. 

To single out individual processes or products 
which have been particularly successful during the 
year is difficult because sheet, rod, bar, forgings, 
pressings and castings of all kinds have been in heavy 
demand. Use of the ‘“Alumilite’ process for pro- 
ducing a surface of pleasing appearance, with high 
resistance to abrasion and corrosion, has become in- 
creasingly popular. Aluminum alloys for stressed 
and unstressed members of airplanes, railroad cars, 
trucks and busses have maintained and improved a 
position established through past performance. Alu- 
minum automotive and aircraft pistons and other air- 
craft engine parts continue to be preferred. 

In the more scientific fields, increased interest in 
the age-hardening phenomenon, internal structural 
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characteristics as revealed by X-ray diffraction mé 
ods, and resistance to corrosion and mechanism of 
corrosion have held the spotlight. 

Metallurgical trend points toward greater attention 
to control of alloy and fabricating procedure with in- 
creasing use of the newer scientific tools, such as X- 
ray diffraction methods as an adjunct to microscopic 
examination for control of structure and the specto- 
graph for closer control of composition. 

In respect to alloys, refinements are to be expected 
rather than radically new compositions. Ease of han- 
dling and fabrication to meet higher production sched- 
ules probably will be demanded rather than higher 
mechanical properties. Alloys with special proper- 
ties to meet specific new uses probably will be de- 
veloped also. 


Special Nonferrous Alloys 


Developing Scientifically 


BY C. J. ZAISER 


President, Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee 


F MARKED importance is the activity in the 

nonferrous industry, which, for many years com- 
paratively dormant, has suddenly awakened to pos- 
sibilities of alloy constituents. New special purpose 
alloys, for example, hold many possibilities for longer 
service life, greater economy, and engineering rede- 
sign. 

Because of accurate control and better facilities re- 
quired for special alloy production, the days of mix- 
ing nonferrous alloys by rule of thumb and by hit- 
and-miss methods are passing rapidly. Old mixtures 
handed down through generations are being anti- 
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quated by scientifically prepared alloys. Recent 
years have shown a decided turn toward scientific 
control in progressive nonferrous foundries. We are 
alloying intelligently with a purpose, not hoping 
that estimated proportions of several metals may 
give the desired physical properties. 

Problems to be solved embrace choice of materials, 
composition, atmospherically controlled melting, sci- 
entific casting both by the sand and centrifugal 
casting process, sand control, forging, fabricating, 
heat treating; all with the purpose of developing a 
better metal product. 

Of equal importance with scientific control of 
production is the co-operation existing in the metal- 
lurgical industry as evidenced by the volumes of 
technical literature and scientific data which are so 
freely published in technical and trade journals. 
These technical articles along with the transactions 
of our various technical societies are indispensable. 
Without this published information much work would 
be unnecessarily duplicated. 

We are now pouring heat treatable aluminum 
bronzes, which are alloyed from virgin metal; beryl- 
lium copper, and high conductivity alloys covered by 
the Corson patents, as well as the two metals known 
as Trodaloy No. 1 and Trodaloy No. 7 which were 
recently developed and pioneered by the General 
Electric Co. We are working satisfactorily toward 
the development of a superior high lead bearing 
bronze. 


& 
Developments Numerous 


In Copper and Its Alloys 


BY H. P. CROFT 


Chief Metallurgist, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co., Cleveland 


ANY developments in copper and its alloys now 

becoming commercial were worked out on a lab- 
oratory scale during the depression. Bright annealing 
of copper, previously confined to deoxidized copper 
tubing, has been extended to electrolytic or oxide- 
bearing tubing, sheet and strip. Formerly this was 
avoided due to danger of hydrogen embrittlement 
when annealing in a reducing atmosphere, but with 
proper balance between atmosphere, temperature and 
time, it has been found possible to effect this opera- 
tion commercially. In the past, furnaces handled cop- 
per sheet and strip only in flat form, but now these 
products are being successfully bright annealed in 
coils up to 250 pounds. 

Proper atmosphere may be obtained either by use 
of an extraneous reducing gas or by regulating the 
products of combustion into the heating burners to 
produce the desirable reducing condition. Some 
brasses, particularly those rich in copper, now are 
being bright annealed. 

Water-cooled copper-lined molds for castings are 
becoming general in use, advantages being a longer 
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mold life and the sounder metal produced. Several 
methods for producing semifinished or finished cop- 
per alloys direct from the melt are in use, the continu- 
ous production of strip or sheet from the molten bath 
having been in the development stage several years. 
The process for continuous casting of rod and bar 
shapes from melt by withdrawal through a die or 
forming chamber should be commercial soon. 


Welding of copper alloys and use of copper alloys 
for welding equipment is making steady progress. 
Addition to the brasses of certain third metals, such 
as manganese, increase resistivity and accordingly 
greatly facilitate welding. 

Employment of various precipitation hardening 
copper alloys for welding contacts has made rapid 
strides. These contacts include tips for spot welding 
and rollers for seam welding. In the past copper was 
used for this purpose but was not resistant to deforma- 
ton at the high temperatures at which these parts 
operate. By use of chromium, cadmium, zirconium 
and other elements, alloys have been developed which 
harden either by formation of solid solutions or by a 
precipitation from such solutions. These embody not 
only high thermal and electrical conductivity but also 
resistance to deformation and oxidation at elevated 
temperatures. 

In fabrication of copper alloys, cost of saws always 
has been an expensive item. Saw life has been in- 
creased considerably, both breakage and wear being 
reduced by application of chromium plate. Such a plat- 
ing operation reveals internal stresses which, if not 
detected, might lead to premature failure. 

New uses for copper and its alloys which have 
been developed in the past year include steel-tipped 
tubular ground rods, rod and tubular automobile an- 
tennae and “through-the-wall’’ copper fiashings for 
protection against termites. 

The tendency is toward use of copper-rich brasses 
and bronzes due to their increased resistance to cor- 
rosion, higher physical and special properties and de- 
velopment of tecinique for their fabrication. 


Die Cast Zinc Alloys Gain 


In Functional Applications 


BY H. W. SMITH dr. 


Market Development Division, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., New York 


ROGRESS in die casting the past year has been 

marked, not so much by new metals, new casting 
methods or new users as by a more extensive exploita- 
tion of virtues of die castings by old users. New zinc 
alloy die castings of 1937 disclosed two dominant 
trends in the application of metal and methods of 
fabrication to manufactured products. 

First, an increasing acceptance of zinc alloy die 
castings is indicated for load-carrying, functional and 
operating elements. Use of die castings for static, 
ornamental, and housing parts also is growing, but not 
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so rapidly as the newer use where wear, shock, stress 
and vibration must be sustained. 

Second, is a trend toward designing many types 
of products principally in zinc alloy with corollary 
parts of other materials, rather than principally in 
other materials with an occasional zinc alloy casting. 
Many new designs of outstandingly intricate products 
show complete assemblies almost exclusively com- 
prised of zinc alloy die castings. 

Latest model Ditto duplicator, for example, weighs 
73 pounds, of which 42 pounds is composed of 39 zinc 
alloy die castings. These 39 range in size from a tiny 
lever arm, 0.014-pound, to a massive and intricate 9- 
pound end frame covered on the inside with ribs, 
bosses, positioning lugs and cored holes. 

Another example is the complete line of automobile 
lubricating devices and automatic grease and oil 
dispensing units produced by the Gray Co. Its ten 
key hand tools are assembled from 36 unusual zinc 
alloy die castings, seven steel-tube grease chambers, 
and a few incidental springs and screw machine parts. 
Many of the zinc parts sustain grease pressures up to 
10,000 pounds per square inch, and several include 
pressure cylinders, accurate to 0.0002-inch, in which 
the ground steel pistons ride. 

Store and coin-operated retail machinery, light ma- 
chine tools, electrical equipment, locks and hardware 
are other fields in which uses of zinc alloy die castings 
have increased, and at the same time have been rede- 
signed for almost complete die cast constructions. 

Industrial designers, engineers, production men and 
executives have worked with zinc alloy castings long 
enough to realize the worthiness of the metal and 
method of production, and are prepared for broader 
application of this type of part. It appears the use of 
zine alloy die castings has far from attained its full 
stature. 


Alloy Steels and Irons 


Become More Competitive 


BY V. A. CROSBY 


Metallurgical Engineer, Climax 
Molybdenum Co., Detroit 


MONG developments in cast iron, substitution 

of high-strength alloy irons for parts formerly 
made of plain carbon steel forgings has been out- 
standing. Savings resulting from a change to the 
new alloy irons has tended to accelerate this trend 
during a year in which so much pressure has been 
exerted in an effort to cut costs. This trend is well 
established and should continue. 

Similarly, high-test alloy irons have found wide ap- 
plication as a substitute for steel castings. Improved 
strength as compared with unalloyed irons and re- 
duced shrinkage, together with the growing tendency 
to cast intricate shapes, have been contributing 
factors. 

There has probably been a greater appreciation 
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during 1937 than ever before of the economic value 
of small alloy additions to cast iron. For example, 
the greater density of cast iron and comparative 
freedom from rejects because of leakage has re- 
sulted in wide acceptance of alloy castings by the 
compressor and refrigerator industries. This trend, 
based as it is on sound economics, will, no doubt, 
continue to grow, especially in industries where in- 
tricate casting shapes and comparatively high pres- 
sures are a factor. 

Another development has resulted from the im- 
provement in technique for hot quenching alloy cast 
iron which is said to develop a structure containing 
more austenite than the usual quench. Excellent 
wearing properties are attributed to the needle-like 
type of structure (sometimes referred to as Bainite 
or acicular pearlite or pseudo-martensite) which is 
developed by the hot quench. 

New developments in alloy steels have probably 
been somewhat less spectacular. Successful applica- 
tion of chromium-molybdenum carburizing steels 
would probably rank close to the top of a list of 
outstanding alloy steel developments in 1937. 

Another advance worthy of comment has _ been 
the increased use of the SAE 4100 steels, so-called, 
of the oil and water-hardening types. This develop- 
ment seems to rest on a sound basis although the 
present trend has probably been accelerated during 
1937 by a favorable price differential. 

A trend in steel, which usually characterizes pe- 
riods of good business, is again prominent. That is 
to say, the tendency to use plain carbon or low alloy 
steels rather than the high alloy type has been 
unmistakably evident during 1937, especially in 
the motor industry. This trend is part of a recurring 
cycle and will probably continue until demands for 
light-weight motor cars and lower operating costs 
become persistent again. Meanwhile, demand for low- 
weight transportation equipment—both on railroads 
and highway—is growing. A condition tending to 
limit the substitution of plain carbon for alloy steels 
is the fact that the price paid for steel continues, as 
always, to be a comparatively small part of the cost 
of most manufactured products. 


Improve Ferrous Metals by 
Analysis Control of Alloys 


BY W. J. PRIESTLEY 


Vice President, Electro Metallurgical 
Co., New York 


NUSUAL progress has been made the past year 
in development of new alloys, new metal applica- 
tions and new manufacturing methods. Use of special 
ferroalloys and nonferrous scavenging, deoxidizing 
and alloying additions to control grain size and other 
physical properties, and analysis control of ferroalloys 
are important developments. 
Many recently developed types of steel, both plain 
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and alloyed, are being placed on the market, and others 
are being studied and improved. Semikilled steel 
with its more uniform chemical composition is replac- 
ing open steel for automotive parts requiring deep 
drawing properties. Recent studies of effect of sulphur 
in rimming steel may lead to further improvements. 


Advances in steels made with low alloy additions in- 
clude a noteworthy advance in production of 1.5 per 
cent manganese steel—often containing various com- 
binations of chromium, nickel, vanadium and molyb- 
denum. Another steel, containing 0.30 to 0.35 per 
cent carbon, 0.90 to 1.10 per cent chromium, and 0.30 
to 0.40 per cent molybdenum, gives excellent results in 
cast gears weighing up to 800 pounds. 

Applications of other low-alloy high-tensile steels in 
light-weight railroad equipment and other mobile as- 
semblies have expanded. Most popular of these are the 
low-alloy high-tensile steels having improved resist- 
ance to corrosion. Tendency to replace rolling mill 
rolls with rolls of low-carbon, low-alloy steels is noted, 
giving improved service. 

Development of stainless steels is featured by im- 
proved production methods, new analysis modifica- 
tions and new uses. The use of various alloying addi- 
tions with 18-8 chromium-nickel stainless steels ap- 
parently is increasing their popularity. Advantages 
of columbium, particularly when used in stainless fab- 
ricated by welding, are becoming more widely recog- 





nized. Higher silicon content is used in columbium- 
bearing steels intended for oxyacetylene welding. 

Another desirable change in 18-8 is raising manga- 
nese content above that formerly thought desirable. 
This improves hot-working properties without adverse 
effect on resistance to corrosion. Still another modifi- 
cation is molybdenum-bearing 18-8, with or without 
columbium or titanium. Its popularity has rapidly 
increased for applications requiring resistance to cer- 
tain acids. 

More foundrymen are adding chromium to 12 per 
cent manganese steel to improve durability of certain 
castings. Steels containing from 3 to 30 per cent 
chromium are gaining in importance. Castings of 3 
per cent chromium steel containing approximately 0.50 
per cent molybdenum are used increasingly where 
abrasion and shock resistance are important. Both 
plain and molybdenum-bearing 4 to 6 per cent chrom- 
ium steels are being made with columbium to pre- 
vent air-hardening and to promote retention of tough- 
ness at room and subzero temperatures after a wide 
variety of heat treatments. Nitrogen in high-chrom- 
ium steels, added in nitrogen-bearing ferrochrome, 
helps meet demand for fine-grained, heat-resisting 
steels. 

Emphasis on special alloys probably will result in 
many special high-tensile cast irons. Iron foundrymen 
desirous of improving castings are turning to ferro- 
silicon briquets plus low-silicon pig iron instead of 
high-silicon pig iron. 

A new alloy of chromium, cobalt and tungsten— 
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Haynes Stellite 2400—is offered for use in red hard 
cutting tools requiring increased transverse strength. 


= 
Applications of Induction 


Hardening Are Increasing 


BY G. T. WILLIAMS 


Metallurgist, Cleveland Tractor Co., 
Cleveland 


HE most interesting recent development in heat 

treating has been the induction hardening process 
and the amazing acceptance it is receiving in a still 
widening variety of applications. Economy and 
precision of the method make it attractive for many 
jobs now done by less satisfactory procedures, or 
not done at all because of previous limitations. 

Present activity in the field of liquid heating baths 
gives promise of further developments and a broader 
future for these media, aided by the new electric in- 
ternal heating method. 

Atmosphere control for clean hardening is of great 
interest, especially for gear hardening, for which 
equipment is available now to carburize to a prede- 
termined light case without soot as the parts are 
heated. The broad subject of controlled atmospheres 
is being studied in detail, and in the near future we 
may have a clear picture which will permit ‘con- 
trolled” to be a fact rather than a hope. 


& 
Deep-Case Gas Carburizing 


Constitutes Major Advance 


BY W. H. GRAVES 


Chief Metallurgist, Packard Motor Car 
Co., Detroit 


NSTALLATION of gas curburizing furnaces for 

deep case carburizing is a major advance in heat 
treating. This year, for the first time, deep case car- 
burizing by gas has been applied to automobile trans- 
mission gears, rear axle ring gears and pinions. 

Before end of the year, Packard expects to be 
hardening forged steel camshafts by the induction 
process, a method adopted for crankshafts last year. 
This is believed to be the first application of this 
treatment for automobile camshafts. 

Viewing heat treating changes in the automobile 
industry for the next year or two, it is probable the 
trend will be away from cyaniding and toward gas 
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carburizing. Also, older type hardening furnaces will 
be replaced by atmosphere controlled hardening fur- 
naces to eliminate scale and, of course, subsequent 


cleaning operations. 

One important problem has been uncovered, or at 
least made more distinct, since adoption of deep case 
gas carburizing; namely, weakness of welds on 35 
per cent nickel, 15 per cent chrome and other heat- 
resisting alloys. This problem is acute at present 
and will become more so as this equipment increases 
in use. Co-operative study of this problem is needed. 


Swing to Low Alloy Steels 


In Bolt and Nut Industry 


BY C. L. HARVEY 


Chief Metallurgist, Lamson & Sessions 


Co.:, Kant, ©. 


ERTAIN trends in the nut and bolt making in- 

dustry are pronounced. The past year has seen a 
decided swing to use of medium-carbon, low-alloy 
steels of the manganese and molybdenum types in 
place of steels of higher alloy and more expensive 
types. This is particularly noticeable in the large con- 
suming trade. A general tightening of specifications 
has taken place, which, in many cases, has necessi- 
tated close grain size control of the raw materials. 

In the field of heat treating, local hardening by 
means of high-frequency electric current or by gas 
flame seems to be the outstanding development. As 
yet this type of treating has not reached the bolt in- 
dustry, but it does seem to offer tremendous possibili- 
ties in the field of tool hardening. 


New Steels Are Machinable 


Following Heat Treatment 


BY A. E. FOCKE 


Research Metallurgist, Diamond Chain 
& Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 


URING.the depression it was possible to make 

substantial improvements in quality and reduc- 
tions in processing costs through development of steels 
with peculiarly uniform fabricating or heat treating 
characteristics. Many of our problems the past year 
have arisen because of difficulty in maintaining these 
characteristics in the face of near-capacity output of 
our sources of supply. 

From the standpoint of steel acceptance, the Mc- 
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Quaid-Ehn test has created several problems. No 
sooner had we proved that a McQuaid-Ehn specifica- 
tion and acceptance test assured more uniform car- 
burizing results than we found out that the result 
could be different on individual coils from the same 
mill heat, and, finally in one case, opposite ends from 
the same coils showed different McQuaid-Ehn results. 
Fortunately, in our experience so far, these differences 
apparently are not reflected in the final quality of the 
part, but obviously the problem of acceptance on the 
basis of the McQuaid-Ehn test remains confused. 

In the heat treating grades of steel, one of the most 
interesting developments has been production of 
special alloy steels which can be machined commer- 
cially in the relatively high hardness range of Rock- 
well C 30-40. Through use of these steels, heat treat- 
ed before machining, we have found it possible to elim- 
inate distortion which formerly was a serious problem 
in production of intricate parts with high strength or 
reasonable wear resistance. 

For tools, it seems probable that if the Chinese 
tungsten situation remains as it is, we shall have to 
determine where the molybdenum high speed steels 
can be employed profitably. As the price of tungsten 
is increased, possibilities of the molybdenum steels 
will be investigated more thoroughly. 


Flame Hardening Process 


Demonstrating Usefulness 


BY R. L. ROLF 


Metallurgical Engineer, Lakeside Steel 
Improvement Co., Cleveland 


ECHANIZING of the oxyacetylene blowpipe gave 

the metallurgist a tool which opened a new 
field in heat treating—that of localized hardening of 
parts which, because of size, shape, distortion and ex- 
pense, could not be heat treated in conventional man- 
ner. Early equipment was nothing more than a 
crude laboratory instrument, with its applications 
limited mostly to simple shapes. 

Little was known of head design, gas flow, tip 
angles, and location of quenching medium to the 
flame. These problems are not yet completely solved 
but sufficient progress has been made to permit prac- 
tical hardening of many sections and shapes. 

At the outset, little or no attention was given to 
core structure. Parts were machined in the as-cast 
or as-forged state and surfaces flame hardened with- 
out subsequent normalizing or heat treatment. When 
flame hardened untreated material was substituted 
for heat treated material, fatigue failures resulted. 
This was overcome by heat treating the components 
in the rough, machining and finally flame hardening 
desired surfaces. 

Several users of flame hardened parts report in- 
crease in service life of the different components from 
four to eight times, depending upon the application. 
Heavy industries have been the largest consumers 
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of flame hardened material; success in this field has 
led others to focus attention on the process. Recent 
hardening of several types of aircraft parts indicates 
this industry may be a candidate. 

Weight no longer is a prime factor; if the part is 
of proper analysis and can be handled, it may be 
flame hardened. The writer has engineered flame 
hardening of machined parts from 4 ounces up to 
castings weighing 10,000 pounds. 

With this process, there is neither scale nor dis- 
tortion, the parts may be machined to size and 
hardened, and penetration may range from a skin to 
approximately % inch. Cost is about the same as 
treatment by the conventional method. On large 
heavy sections, hardening cost usually is far less, 
while light sections having a large area to be hard- 
ened will show a somewhat higher cost; however, 
this is offset by elimination of distortion and extra 
machining. 

Machine tool designers have given the mechanizing 
of this process serious attention recently and this 
probably will culminate in the appearance of six or 
seven automatic or semiautomatic hardening machines 
in the near future. 


Welding Is Building Better 


Products at a Lower Cost 


BY A. E. GIBSON 

President, Wellman Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, and President, American 
Welding Society 


CCEPTANCE of welding as a major method of 

fabrication is evident on every hand. Ships, 
refrigerators, diesel engines, material handling ma- 
chinery and a vast assortment of mechanical equip- 
ment have been redesigned for welding. There is only 
one reason for this development, which in the last 
year has outstripped the progress of former years, 
and that is the fact that we are building better prod- 
ucts by welding and generally building them at a 
lower cost. 

Welding apparatus and electrodes are being im- 
proved constantly. Gas cutting machines, without 
which little progress could be attained, have made 
possible not only cutting of the heaviest sections of 
steel, but cutting with machine accuracy and at low 
cost. Forming of metal on large capacity presses and 
brakes, tools which today are indispensable to a 
weldery, permits fabrication with minimum of weld- 
ing. 

Development and widespread use of the new low- 
alloy, high-strength steels have made possible de- 
signs of extremely low weight and high strength. 
These materials are playing an important part in 
building equipment having long life, low upkeep and 
lessened operating cost. The low alloy steels are the 
finest contribution of the steel mills to industry in 
many years. 

Now that industry realizes the value and efficiency 
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of welding in so many fields, better design and low- 
ered cost are two great factors to be recognized 
which will lead to its more widespread use. 

Modern design is essential to welding progress, 
Spurred on by the possibility of better equipment at 
lower cost, young engineers—and most welding engi- 
neers are young—are meeting the challenge which 
welding presents, and their developments are revolu- 
tionizing design. Automatic gas cutting, automatic 
welding, fixtures for quick assembly of parts, and po- 
sitioning tools to facilitate welding are recognized as 
essentials in a modern welding plant. 

To reduce costs, further research and experimenta- 
tion are needed greatly. Hundreds of welding engi- 
neers and fabricators now are occupied with this 
phase of the subject, and it is certain that where so 
much widespread constructive thought is concentrat- 
ed on one problem, definite advancement will result. 


A third factor to be mentioned, which is perhaps 
less in evidence, though equal in importance to the 
other two, is the contribution of scientific societies 
on fundamental research, and the formation of new 
codes and the revision of existing ones, so that proper 
methods of control will govern welding fabrication. 

This past year has produced outstanding results in 
these lines. In that time the American Welding so- 
ciety has contributed to industry a series of new 
codes covering welding of buildings, bridges, and 
storage tanks, qualification tests for welders, filler 
metal specifications, and a code of standard welding 
symbols. The society also is carrying on extensive 
fundamental research in conjunction with the engi- 
neering foundation. 

Progress made in the past year has been remark- 
able; that of the coming year will dwarf anything 
heretofore attained. 


Heat Treatment Necessary 


For Pressure Vessel Welds 


BY H. L. R. WHITNEY 


Chief Engineer, Fabricated Products 
Division, M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey 
City, Nc 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been made the past 

year in welding and subsequently necessary heat 
treatment of alloy and special carbon steels both in 
fabricating shops and in the field. In the public 
utility field, installation of large 50,000 and 60,000- 
kilowatt, high-pressure steam-electric generating 
units, operating at 1200 pounds pressure and 950 
degrees Fahr. total temperature, has been made pos- 
sible by using carbon-molybdenum seamless tubing, 
with all joints between boiler and turbine welded. As 
many joints as possible are welded and heat treated 
in the fabricating shop, but many field joints are 
necessary, and these are being successfully welded 
and heat treated in the field. 
In the chemical industry, welding of KA2S steel 
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with columbium or molybdenum additions has re- 
sulted in the construction of most satisfactory pres- 
sure vessels. In fact, the boiler code committee of 
the A.S.M.E. has issued cases covering the construc- 
tion of code vessels made from both these materials. 

Welded pressure vessels for subzero temperatures 
as low as minus 150 degrees Fahr. are being pro- 
duced satisfactorily to meet all requirements includ- 
ing impact tests of the A.S.M.E. boiler code for 
vessels operating at subzero temperatures. 


Welding More Extensively 


Used on Aluminum Alloys 


BY G. O. HOGLUND 


Welding Engineer, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa. 


ROGRESS in welding aluminum and aluminum al- 

loys the past year has paralleled general develop- 
ment of the welding art. While new and radically 
different processes have not been invented, there has 
been steady progress in applying standard methods 
to new products and in extending the range in size 
of welded products. 

Production of welded vessels for brewery applica- 
tions has been increasing. Additional aluminum 
cooling and storage capacity for beer was placed 
in production and over 100,000 welded aluminum 
barrels for shipping beer now are in service. Sim- 
ilarly, welded construction has found new applica- 
tions in the chemical, dairy and rayon industries. 
Technique and field methods for fabricating large 
aluminum vessels have been developed and tanks 
up to 28 feet diameter and 30 feet high are being 
produced. Methods also have been devised for weld- 
ing vessels up to linch thick. These limits have 
been achieved under production conditions and it is 
now apparent that even larger and heavier equip- 
ment can be produced to carry greater loads or pres- 
sures. 

An important phase of this work concerns devel- 
opment of methods to control welding operations to 
comply with regulations promulgated by insurance 
companies and state or city regulating bodies. Meth- 
ods and codes for qualifying both welding processes 
and operators have been established for welding 
aluminum alloy plate, and acceptance of these codes 
by various regulatory bodies and engineering soci- 
eties is anticipated in the near future. 

The electric resistance welding process has been 
used to a much larger extent during the past year 
than previously. Equipment suitable for welding 
aluminum alloys is being used in production for 
assembling aircraft parts which do not carry the 
primary load. This equipment also is being employed 
to obtain design data to permit fullest utilization 
of the economies that this method makes possible in 
the more highly stressed parts of aircraft. Both spot 
and seam welding are being used to assemble air- 
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plane and bus gasoline tanks, railroad car parts, 
refrigerator pans and evaporators, and many other ap- 
plications. 

Special equipment for particular jobs has been de- 
veloped. In one application, aluminum foil 0.002-inch 
thick is being seam welded in production. In an- 
other case, a machine to make up to 24 spot welds 
in one operation of the machine and timer has been 
developed. 

Another interesting application of resistance weld- 
ing concerns the production use of butt flash welding 
for aluminum parts. This method had found some 
application previously for repairing breakage in wire 
during drawing operations, but it is now available 
for making finished parts where the number of 
pieces and size justify the equipment and die costs. 
An interesting development in this connection con- 
cerns the welding of aluminum to copper. This com- 
bination of metals is useful for fusing heavy-duty 
electrical circuits and to permit construction of high- 
speed rotary electrical equipment where use of alumi- 
num parts alone reduces centrifugal stresses. A con- 
nection must be made to the copper current dis- 
tribution system on such equipment and a butt welded 
joint has been found to be a satisfactory solution. 

Use of metallic arc welding has expanded during 
the past year. More welding operators are avail- 
able who have obtained the proper technique, and use 
of this process is becoming widespread. 


Higher Tensile Steels for 


Welded Pressure Vessels 


BY A. J. MOSES 
General Manager, Hedges-Walsh- 
Weidner Division, Combustion En- 
gineering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FFORTS in the fusion welding of pressure ves- 
sels the past year have been centered on sum- 
marizing and analyzing knowledge gained in preced- 
ing years, a necessary stage in the development of a 
new process. The submerged arc process and other 
welding processes not exactly new have been intro- 
duced into other fields of welding, but are not yet 
generally accepted in pressure vessel construction. 
No new methods of testing have been adopted, but 
500,000-volt X-ray equipment, enabling inspection of 
6-inch plate, is expected to be available shortly. 
Work accomplished in the study of welding the past 
year puts the industry in a much better position to 
make further advancement. In the pressure vessel 
field the trend is to greater plate thickness and to use 
of much higher tensile steels. In Europe, fusion 
welded vessels have been built from 100,000 pounds 
per square inch minimum tensile steel. The weld- 
ing industry in this country is about ready to pro- 
duce such high-tensile steel boiler drums. 
To do so, it may be necessary for our code authori- 
ties to lower their present minimum ductility re- 
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TOP CHARGE TYPE FURNACES 


In the top charge type LECTROMELT furnace the roof and superstructure may be 
quickly raised and rotated to one side to permit rapid and convenient charging of the 
furnace by a crane handled, drop bottom charging bucket. The illustration shows a 3-tons 
per hour capacity LECTROMELT furnace with charging bucket in place—the roof having 
been raised and rotated back to one side. This furnace is regularly operated with heats 
of five to six tons. 





At a plant where a top charge type LECTROMELT furnace of three tons per hour 
rating is used, they operate day after day with only a three minute interval of “power off”’ 
to “power on” between heats. In that short interval they cut power cf, tap the heat, raise 
and rotate the roof, charge the furnace, return roof to normal operating position and put 


power back on again. 
Write for Further Details 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 


P. 0. BOX 1257 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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quirements—a safe step, since safety of pressure ves- 
sels would not be endangered. The great danger in 
pressure vessels resides in the possibility of discon- 
tinuities in the welded seams or adjacent parent 
metal. Such danger is more surely eliminated or dis- 
covered by stress relieving and radiographing than 
by physical testing of extremely small samples. 


Fundamental Research 


Need of Welding Industry 


BY C. A. ADAMS 


Consulting Engineer, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Director, American Bureau of Welding 


ATURE of progress in welding the past year 

has been mostly in the way of extension and 
refinement of technique, application and knowledge 
of the subject rather than any startling or revolu- 
tionary inventions. 

First applications of any new art usually are 
made by so called practical men and, as a rule, are 
exceedingly crude in nature. The next step involves 
a little more careful experimentation, often made in 
an effort to solve practical problems arising in con- 
nection with new application or to stringent specifica- 
tions. It is at this stage that services of scientific 
engineers are in demand to inaugurate research of 
a really fundamental nature. 

A number of the larger corporations, as well as 
many small ones, are constantly engaged in some 
form of what is called “welding research.” How- 
ever, most of the problems involved are those de- 
manding some immediate practical solution and ex- 
perimental work is dropped as soon as some fairly 
satisfactory practical result is obtained. The fact 
is that a really thorough scientific analysis of a 
problem coupled with the fundamental research work 
necessary for a real solution often is beyond the re- 
sources of even the larger corporations. 

The stage in the development of the welding art 
has been reached where this type of research is ab- 
solutely essential for the rapid and safe application 
of welding to new and more difficult fields. This 
can only be done by co-operative research, the cost 
of which to an individual corporation is negligible 
as compared with its value. 

Attention should be called to the welding research 
committee of the Engineering Foundation sponsored 
jointly by the American Welding society and Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers. Work of this 
committee is divided into three divisions—literature 
division, fundamental research division, and indus- 
trial research division. The literature division makes 
comprehensive surveys of the world literature cover- 
ing welding and publishes them as supplements of the 
Journal of the American Welding society. Several 
subscribers to the main committee have stated that 
the work of the literature division alone is worth 
more to them than their contribution. 

Under auspices of the fundamental research com- 
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mittee more than 50 projects already are under way ~ 
in universities and engineering schools. An appreci- | 
able number of these projects have yielded original 
and valuable results. 

The industrial research committee has for its ob- 
jective the co-operation of industry in the solution 
of those large and far-reaching problems which do 
not involve secret or patentable processes. The mem- 
bership of this committee and its subcommittees 
comprises more than 100 of the best welding and 
metallurgical experts in this country. Other coun- 
tries are following in this field and co-operative re- 
lations are being established with the British Insti- 
tute of Welding. 

Progress in the welding art will be measured large- 
ly by the degree in which industry is willing to co- 
operate in the solution of the increasingly difficult 
problems. 


Welding Entrenched In 


Tank Fabrication Field 


BY H. C. BOARDMAN 


Research Engineer, Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago 


N THE class of field-erected tanks, welding during 

the past year has continued to grow so rapidly that 
now approximately 90 per cent of all oil storage 
tanks shells of the conventional type, and practically 
all special pressure tanks of spherical and spheroidal 
shapes, are welded. Oil storage specialties such as 
steel balloons, balloon roofs, breather roofs and float- 
ing roofs are invariably welded unless located where 
welding would be dangerous. 

In the elevated tank field, welded construction has 
become firmly established during recent months. 
Welded tanks up to 2,000,000 gallons capacity can 
now be purchased and built without exciting much 
comment. Field connections of the tower usually 
are riveted, but many of the shop details are welded. 

Similar statements may be made about welded 
standpipes, barges, smokestacks, and large pipe lines, 
the number of which has steadily grown. 

In the realm of shop-assembled tanks, the Union 
electric welding process has lately aroused interest 
and promise. This process transmits welding cur- 
rent from the electrode to the plates through a pow- 
dered flux which is a poor conductor when cold and 
a good conductor when hot. Thicknesses up to 3 
inches can be welded with a single pass. 

The past year has witnessed a rapid development 
in methods of assembling and holding shell plates 
without use of fitting-up holes, and in welding pro- 
cedures and sequences which nearly eliminate dis- 
tortions. 

Lately New York has adopted a code permitting 
welding in building construction, and Chicago prob- 
ably will do likewise. These steps symbolize the 
capitulation of those ultraconservatives who have 
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consistently opposed welding on the ground that it 
is unreliable. Welding now is so firmly entrenched 
that its proponents need no longer be zealots. 


Research Program Aiding 


Welding of Copper Alloys 


BY I. T. HOOK 


Research Engineer, American Brass 
Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


ELDING problems in copper alloys are being 
given consideration in both commercial and non- 
commercial organizations. For the first time, the 
welding research committee, functioning under the 
Engineering Foundation, has given a subcommittee a 
general research program on copper alloys. At least 
two educational institutions have joined in this work 
—Michigan College of Mines and Technology has 
undertaken a project on the fusion welding of cop- 
per and Rensselaer Polytechnic institute is planning 
to work on resistance spot welding of copper alloys. 
In addition, three or more large copper alloy manu- 
facturers are co-operating in this research program. 
Their published reports should prove valuable to 
industry. 
Data collected by the literature division of the 
welding research committee already has furnished 
a good starting place for research on copper alloys. 


Beryllium copper because of its highly desirable 
physical properties is finding its field of usefulness. 
It is not an easy metal to braze or fusion weld. 
However, methods of fusion welding by the carbon 
are and resistance spot and seam welding have been 
worked out and published. 

Progress is being made this year in the improve- 
ment of fluxes for brazing and welding copper al- 
loys and in the development of flux coatings for cop- 
per alloy metallic arc electrodes. There is still con- 
siderable superstition and little scientific infor- 
mation concerning the use of various flux ingredients 
but a number of able investigators are gradually 
evaluating the effect of each flux component. Other 
investigators are at work on flux coatings for copper 
alloy metallic arc welding rods with promising initial 
results. 

Wide-spread use of copper alloys in the air con- 
ditioning industry has developed some acute problems 
in welding. These problems include fabrication of 
large, low-pressure containers of thin copper silicon 
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sheet; sealing of copper tubes in a copper alloy 
header; in some designs it is necessary to weld 
copper to steel. Most problems have been worked out 
satisfactorily. 

Economy and versatility of resistance spot and seam 
welding has created a demand for the extension of 
such connections to copper alloys. This is quite pos- 
sible for any of the copper alloys, excepting copper 
itself, where the spot welding machine is equipped 
with modern time and pressure control. Moreover, 
special alloys, such as silicon low brass, which have 
characteristics especially pointed toward this type 
of connection have been developed. 


Higher Speeds Are Sought 


In Spot and Seam Welding 


BY H. W. ROTH 


President, Roth Welding Engineering 
Co., Detroit 


OQ OUTSTANDING developments in resistance 

welding have occurred the past year. However, 
present methods and various types of production ma- 
chines have been improved, and fields of application 
have been broadened. In spot welding, the trend is 
toward multiple welds. Projection welding is fre- 
quently replaced by other methods of multiple spot 
welding, especially multiple hydromatic welding, which 
appears to be the most efficient method for high pro- 
duction purposes. Equipment has been simplified, and 
a number of new designs have been brought on the 
market. 

A new method of multiple spot welding is just being 
developed, but has not as yet been tried in production. 
It appears promising, however, and may become of 
considerable importance to the automotive, railroad, 
and similar industries. 

Portable welding equipment still covers a large area 
of applications. Many new welders have been installed, 
especially in the automotive industry. Even the oldest 
style of portable welder, the so-called ‘one-point 
welder,’”’ or “push-rod welder,’ has been unburied 
again, and is used in low production spot welding of 
coaches, trucks, and trailers. 

No important developments have been made in seam 
welding. Increased application of synchronous inter- 
ruption can be noticed. For higher welding speed, 
the Thyratron and Ignitron are more frequently used, 
where for lower speed, mechanical synchronous inter- 
rupters have proven satisfactory up to 150 kilovolt- 
amperes capacity. The trend in seam welding, how- 
ever, is to higher speed, which in many instances will 
make it unnecessary to use artificial interruption. 

In the automotive industry, flash welding has been 
replaced by spot welding for many applications. This 
does not mean that the advantages of flash welding 
are overlooked, but the seasonal change in the design 
of automotive equipment seems to justify installa- 
tion of more flexible equipment, especially for long 
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igints, where flash welders are rather expensive and 
difficult to service. Flash welding and butt welding 
have conquered new fields; the railroad and heavy 
steel industries, especially, promise to open new pos- 
sibilities which may provide extensive applications 
for these types of welding. 

Resistance welding cannot be reviewed without 
paying attention to welding controls, which in some 
instances determine the production value of welding 
equipment to a considerable extent. A number of new 
tube controls and high speed contactors have been de- 
veloped, which make it possible to increase efficiency, 
especially of spot and projection welding equipment. 
It seems, however, that some of the new developments 
complicate design and installation of controlling equip- 
ment. There is still need for controlling equipment, 
which is simpler to operate and easier to install and 


service. 


Demand for Products Boon 


To Fabrication by Welding 


BY C. G. WATSON 
Vice President and General Manager, 


Youngstown Welding & Engineering 
Co., Youngstown, O. 


HIS year has not been outstanding in new welding 

developments, but it has been oui*tanding as one 
in which developments of preceding years were put 
into use. Upturn of business somewhat checked ex- 
perimental work but brought into general use the 
developments of the lean years. Sudden demand 
forced manufacturers to recognize advantages of 
welded products. Progressive engineers have switched 
their skeptical attitude and now favor welded con- 
struction in a great many new applications in the 
metal fabricating field. 

In the last year, our sales of monel metal pickling 
equipment greatly increased. Welded crates and 
baskets have proved themselves superior. Special 
welding wire has made welds even more resistant to 
acid than the parent metal. Sale of welded pipe fit- 
tings is far ahead of previous years and water works 
engineers are recognizing the advantages of welded 
fittings. Heating engineers are specifying welded in- 
stallations, and welded pipe seems to have become 
generally accepted. 

Welded construction in alloy metals is greatly in 
demand. Present-day knowledge of parent metals 
and the great advancement in welding wire have re- 
moved the fear of welding alloys. Welded machine 
parts are no longer new or unusual, but have come 
into use more than ever before. Machinery manufac- 
turers and their customers have recognized welded 
construction as standard in a wide range of machin- 
ery applications. 

Future of welding looks exceptionally bright, al- 
though we must realize we have a long way to go 
and many problems to solve. Recognizing and 
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acknowledging all of the developments of the past 25 
years, the field and need appear practically as large 
as ever. 


Welding Acceptance Gains 


As Technique Is Mastered 


BY C. L. HALPIN 


Factory Superintendent, Fruehauf 


Trailer Co., Detroit 


ECOGNITION recently given welding by New 

York City’s department of building engineering 
and safety illustrates the solid and substantial growth 
of the process. Welding has increased structural 
strength, reduced weight, simplified design, and re- 
duced cost of manufacture. It is practical, the nec- 
essary technique is being acquired, and more and 
more it can be expected that welding will become the 
accepted mode of fastening, in final assembly, the 
parts making up items of metal. 

In steam generation the high pressures of today, 
which require the use of alloy steels to obtain high 
safety factor, would be impractical without welding. 
In the chemical industries, welding has simplified 
both construction and maintenance of necessary ves- 
sels. Transportation equipment, with its streamlin- 
ing, minimum weight and ability to stand highly 
concentrated stresses and vibration, has been made 
possible by welding. 

Like all other methods, welding has been abused 
through the lack of proper materials, skill, and good 
workmanship in its application. However, the trend 
is toward a fuller application and a greater refine- 
ment in welding technique, materials, and equipment. 
Possibilities of the process are unlimited. 


Simple Resistance Welding 


Units a Significant Trend 


BY M. L. ECKMAN 


Chief Engineer, Welding Divison, 
American Coach & Body Co., Cleveland 


ESISTANCE welding is enjoying the steady growth 
of a well established industry that has passed 
the adolescent period. Use of complicated welders 
specially designed to perform multiple operations 
seems to be passing. The extreme intricacy of these 
machines combined with costly rebuilding necessitated 
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by model changes are prime factors in this change. 
It has been found that 2 or 3 simple type welders 
will produce nearly as much as special machines 
with a minimum of lost time for repairs and main- 
tenance, and if one machine does go down 50 to 65 
per cent of production still goes on. 

Designers are beginning to consider their prod- 
ucts from the welding standpoint. In the past, many 
parts were welded even though the designer had not 
intended such connection and in many cases even 
when the design was entirely unsuited to welding. 

Welding timers have been greatly improved in the 
last year or two but they still are too costly and 
cumbersome. Simplicity and accuracy seem difficult 
to attain without losing sturdiness. However, prog- 
ress is being made. 

Public utility service on welding equipment is im- 
proving with time. Twenty years ago a 100 kilovolt- 
ampere welder was considered a prohibitive load in 
one large industrial district. Now 1000 kilovolt-am- 
peres causes no worry and smaller units can be in- 
stalled in almost any plant. 

Future of resistance welding looks good. Young 
engineers graduating from welding schools are en- 
thused with the process as a prime method of as- 
sembling all products fabricated from sheet steel, 
structural members and _ tubing. 


Railroad Industry Seeking 


Best Welding Procedures 


BY K. T. NYSTROM 

Production Engineer, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, 
Milwaukee 


ELDED design in the railroad field is advanc- 

ing rapidly with various railroads developing 
their own designs. Waviness or buckles no longer 
are tolerated by a streamline-conscious public from 
an appearance standpoint. Great care, therefore, 
must be taken in setting a sequence and type of 
welding to produce minimum distortion. The almost 
instantaneous heating effect and rapid heat dissipa- 
tion in spot welding result in minimum distortion and 
are being used with good results on light work. 

Probably the trend will be to concentrate arc weld- 
ing to heavier portions of the car and develop spot 
welding procedures for sides, ends and roof sheet as- 
semblies. In welded designs, the center sill forms the 
backbone, with the balance of the car actually molded 
to it. This condition differs from riveted design, 
where there is a movement between joints that pro- 
duces a snubbing action in shock loads. Welded de- 
signs must be made conservative until more knowl- 
edge is gained along these lines. 

Errors will be made and corrected, and gradually 
will be evolved an increasingly perfect design that 
will incorporate all known welding technique to pro- 
duce a more eye-appealing product with maximum 
Strength. At the same time, lower fabricating costs 
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will be realized by using a minimum of heavy press- 
ings and practically eliminating punching operations. 
Designers will become more cognizant of mill toler- 
ances and re-shearing reduced to a minimum 


Oxyacetylene Process In 


New Fields of Usefulness 


BY A. B. KINZEL 


Chief Metallurgist, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Research Laboratories Inc. 
New York 


ECENT developments have focused attention on 

the versatility of the oxyacetylene process in pro- 
duction, demolition and repair. The process is used 
in welding for joining, rebuilding and hard facing 
metals; in cutting for shaping or scrapping plain or 
alloyed irons and steels; and in heating for bending, 
forming, and more recently for metallurgical opera- 
tions such as surface hardening. 

The year has seen improvements in welding ap- 
paratus, in techniques, and in procedures for apply- 
ing welding more efficiently. Typical of the latter 
is the new “stove-pipe’’ method of pipe line con- 
struction in which the lengths of pipe are progressive- 
ly lined up over the ditch, tack welded, and then 
welded by two operators working simultaneously. 


Development of austenitic alloy steel welding rods 
for ferritic air-hardening steels, of low-alloy rods 
for structural steels, and of new rods and flux for 
welding Everdur plate and castings, is typical of 
work on new or improved techniques. Industrial ap- 
plications have been marked by wider use of colum- 
bium-bearing rods in welding stainless steel, and of 
different types of special wear-resistant alloys in build- 
ing-up rail ends and hard facing valve seats, respec- 
tively. 

Operating economies and improved cuts resulted 
from introduction of a new series of cutting blowpipes 
designed particularly for machine operation; and 
easily operated machines have been developed that 
are small, readily portable, and characterized by 
great flexibility and wire cutting range. For cer- 
tain production cutting operations on steel plate, 
the output of the larger automatic cutting machines 
has been multiplied by the recently developed proc- 
ess of stack cutting. 

A new procedure for cutting stainless-clad and 
nickel-clad steel facilitates preparation of this type 
of steel for fabrication. It is essentially a flux-cutting 
process, in which cutting is done from the carbon 
steel side of the plate. 

An interesting method, known as “wrinkle’”’ bend- 
ing, has been developed for making sharp bends and 
sags in welded pipe lines for gas. At the point of 
bend, the welding blowpipe flame is used to heat 
several narrow bands at right angles to the pipe 
length and extending about half way around the 
pipe. The pipe then is bent by a tractor, causing 
these heated sections to wrinkle. 

Outstanding progress was made in flame harden- 
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ing. Flame-hardened surfaces on tough, ductile cores 
can be produced with many steel parts that would 
be difficult, costly or impossible to heat treat by 
other methods. Typical applications include gear 
teeth, mill rolls, spindles, cams and camshafts, crane 
wheels, sheave wheels, dies, tappets, valve stems, 
and similar parts. 


Education, Codes Spur 


Acceptance of Welding 


BY P. G. LANG dr. 
Bridges, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 


Engineer of 


HILE it is not the intention to deny the value 

of private welding research which has been car- 
ried forward in some quarters, it is obvious that 
the ends of uniformity, standardization and avoidance 
of wasteful duplication of labor can be achieved only 
by co-ordinating all efforts through ene central or- 
ganization. The American Welding society is the 
national organization best qualified for the develop- 
ment of this subject, and, in the interests of tech- 
nical progress, should be recognized as the supreme 
American welding authority. 

Value of this society’s published codes of practice 
and specifications has been extensively recognized. 
During the past year the City of New York has 
accepted its building code, which was designed to 
cover application of welding to building construction. 
This action is likely to be followed by other large 
cities throughout the country and should stimulate 





interest of engineers and create an increased demand 
for welding knowledge. 

A similar case exists with regard to the society’s 
bridge specifications, published in 1936, which have al- 
ready been put to practical use on a large scale. 
They have been endorsed by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials and American Rail- 
way Engineering association. 

Use of welding is attended by economy of ma- 
terial. A majority of efforts designed to effect 
economy of material in the recent past culminated in 
extensive experiments in the field of light-weight 
structural alloy steels. This has been especially 
marked in the transportation field, where it concerns 
the design and construction of railroad passenger and 
freight cars, electric trolley cars, automobiles and 
trucks, aircraft and ships. This tendency extends into 
such widely diversified fields as refrigerators, metal 
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furniture, pressure vessels and many other types of 
metalworking. 

With the vast fields opening to welding, the im- 
portance of research is obvious. Among the out- 
standing subjects requiring investigation, the follow- 
ing may be specifically cited: 

1. Determination of residual or ‘“‘locked-up”’ stresses, 
While it appears impossible to hope for complete 
elimination of such stresses, it is apparent that they 
can be controlled and minimized. 

2. Determination of the strength of welded con- 
nections under fatigue load. 

3. Determination of the effect of dynamic _ load- 
ing (impact) on welds. 

4. Determination of the weldability limits for vari- 
ous steels under diverse conditions and for different 
types of service. 

5. Formulation of practicable and economic proce- 
dure for nondestructive strength and homogeneity 
tests on welded connections. 

6. Investigation of the practicability and value of 
welding processes which are not in general use nor 
widely known. 

7. Formulation of educational curricula for tech- 
nicians and operators. Engineers as well as operators 
require specialized instruction in the _ technicalities 
of welding, which are becoming increasingly complex, 
and comprehensive courses should be included in tech- 
nical schools, colleges and universities. 


Wire Producers Make Use 


Of Technical Research 


BY R. K. CLIFFORD 

Works Manager, Continental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind., and President, 
Wire Association 


EEPING pace with continued improvement in 

general business this year, the wire industry has 
shown increased activity to the extent that physical 
equipment of mills is no longer able to keep abreast 
of scheduled orders. This condition already has re- 
sulted in considerable increase in production facili- 
ties, several new rod and wire mills recently having 
gone into service, while appropriations have been au- 
thorized for numerous other alteration and expansion 
programs. 

It has been stated aptly that the past decade has 
seen more rapid development in wire production meth- 
ods than the entire past century. It is equally true 
that within the present year more attention has been 
paid to engineering development and technical re- 
search than in the preceding ten years. This has 
been brought about largely by customer demands for 
better quality and by the necessity for reduced costs. 

New wire rod mills going into service this year 
are all of the continuous type, and so designed as 
to hold finished rods to much closer size tolerances. 
Finishing speeds are higher and coil weights greater 
with each succeeding year. Closer regulation of fin- 
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ishing temperatures and cooling conditions have 
permitted more careful control of those physical 
properties which later show their effects in the cold 
drawn wire. Increasingly strict requirements of users 
of wire for manufacturing purposes have resulted 
in amazing reduction in commonly expected physical 
defects. 

In cleaning houses or pickling rooms of more 
modern mills, “straight-line” arrangement of equip- 
ment is almost universally accepted, resulting in 
lower labor costs. Tanks of acid-proof materials have 
replaced the older type of wooden tubs. The further 
application of inhibitors, adoption of automatic tem- 
perature regulation, and close chemical control of 
pickling solutions have brought returns in acid saving 
and better wire finishes. 

Whereas the past few years have seen the old 
style direct-fired rod bakers largely supplanted by 
recirculating air driers, the new “flash” baker, in- 
troduced in 1937, employing a combination of air re- 
circulation and high temperatures, bids fair to revo- 
lutionize this phase of rod preparation. Advantage 
of this baker is that it fits in nicely with the “straight 
line” pickling equipment. 

Pin-type power trucks have come into use for de- 
livering rods from baker to draw benches, eliminating 
the use of buggies. 

Most of the cold drawing equipment installed this 
year has been of the variable-speed, individually- 





powered type, with continuous machines, capable of 
higher finishing speeds, to take care of smaller sizes. 
Dry drawing is carried to smaller gages than for- 
merly. 

More successful application of butt welding, to- 
gether with faster drawing speeds, have introduced 
die and lubrication problems which have been suc- 
cessfully met. Dies are, as a rule, of sintered car- 
bides, operated with water cooling. Lubricants have 
been the subject of extensive research, and in most 
mills are being handled by specialists in place of 
permitting the wire drawer to prepare his own draw- 
ing compounds. 

Newly developed galvanizing processes are aimed 
at production of heavier and more adherent coatings. 
For annealed wire, batch-type controlled-atmosphere 
furnaces are replacing or supplementing existing 
equipment. 

In general, the trend has been toward greater 
diversification of products, improvement in finishes 
and physical characteristics, closer adherence to size 
and more careful application of methods calculated 
to satisfy customer requirements. Rule of thumb 
methods have been replaced with scientifically con- 
trolled practices. This rapid development of wire 
process and equipment has been greatly aided by the 
closer spirit of co-operation manifested between the 
mill men, research workers and engineering forces con- 
nected with the industry. 
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Improved Dies, Drawing 


Equipment Are Adequate 


BY E. W. CLARK 
Mechanical Engineer, Wire & Cable 
Division General Electric Cou, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ANUFACTURERS of diamond and _ tungsten 

carbide wire drawing dies have met demands 
of wire makers to furnish dies with a shape and 
finish that will permit drawing a good quality cop- 
per wire at high speeds. Wire drawing machinery 
manufacturers now are furnishing machines with 
minimum slip that will operate satisfactorily at 
speeds limited only by the physical qualities of ma- 
terial being drawn or economical operation of the 
machines. 

Spooling machines, attached to the drawing ma- 
chines with adjustment for any wire tension desired 
now are in general use. Automatic stops, which op- 
erate when wire breaks or at any predetermined 
spool diameter, are available. Finishing die and final 
drawing roll, outside the enclosed part of machine 
where dies and rolls are in drawing solution, per- 
mit delivery of clean dry wire to the spooler. 

With proper control of processes, it is now pos- 
sible to draw, wind, anneal and ship wire on a spool 
or reel without rewinding and with every assurance 
that the customer will receive a clean bright wire 
that can be unwound without difficulty. 

The most urgent need of the wire drawer today 
is a more uniform raw material from his various 
sources of supply. 


Trend in Rod Preparation 


Is Toward Flash Baker 


BY H. C. BOYNTON 


Metallurgist, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


ECENT as well as early advances in the art of 

wire manufacture show that useful life of a 
piece of wire is a function of its smoothness and 
freedom from all surface defects throughout every 
inch of its length. This has been verified by number- 
iess fatigue and endurance tests. A wire with a 
rough surface may have an endurance limit of only 
about 20 per cent of the tensile strength, but a 
machined and polished wire will show a ratio as 
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high as 60 per cent of its strength in tensile tests. 

From the steel melter to the wire drawer, all are 
striving for this perfection of surface. All depart- 
ments are working to eliminate “rolled in” scale, 
seams, overfills, guide scrapes, pits and other defects. 

Keen interest now is centered on zinc coating of 
iron and steel wire. Electrozinc platers are produc- 
ing any desired coat up to 3.2 ounces of pure zinc 
which will not flake on bending. 

It seems to be the opinion that a coarse-grained 
steel is better for wire which is to be heavily drafted 
to give high tensile properties. On the other hand, 
for a wire to be hardened by oil or lead tempering 
and demanding a wide hardening range of tempera- 
tures, say from 1450 to 1600 degrees Fahr., demand 
is building up for a fine-grained steel deoxidized to 
produce a McQuaid-Ehn grain size of 5 to 8. 

Demand for 18-8 stainless steel is increasing stead- 
ily, but the rope manufacturer is hesitating to rec- 
ommend it for running ropes, except where corrosive 
conditions are extreme and price is a secondary factor. 

An extremely important advance in wiremaking 
is invention of a rapid baker and drier which is 
claimed to “flash bake” rods and wire in from 20 
seconds to 2 minutes. The principle involved is air 
under pressure at 750 degrees Fahr. 


Machines Are Designed for 


Faster Drawing of Wire 


BY F. A. WESTPHAL 
Superintendent Wire Mills, Sheffield 
Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo., and 

Vice President, Wire Association 


BOUT 15 years ago the wire industry in America 

commenced continuous drawing of ferrous wires 
from the rod. Since then wiremaking has progressed 
principally in four directions. Metallurgical and metal- 
lographical research has determined a finer control 
in the making of steel or alloy steels for wire, start- 
ing at the charge in the open-hearth furnace through 
subsequent rolling operations to the wire rod; ma- 
terial handling systems that dispatch the steel in 
process have been developed with consequent labor 
saving and cost; machinery and equipment have 
been designed for faster speeds and labor saving 
devices; and, tungsten-carbide dies have increased 
speed of drawing either high or low-carbon wire on 
single draft, double-deck or continuous machines. 


Future trends in the wire industry indicate that 
the demands may be as follows: 

1. Further research in progressively finer control 
in steelmaking and rolling, and in adding and using 
more alloys in comparatively common grades of steel. 

2. Increment loads and weights of single units for 
processing will be larger due to progress in con- 
struction for material handling. This will mean 
heavier weight billets will be rolled in rod mills 
that will finish heavier weight coils of wire rods. 
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Today 200-pound coils of rods are widely used on 
old mills; more up-to-date mills are designed to 
handle 600-pound coils. Progress in the future may 
demand 2000 or 3000-pound continuous length coils 
of rods. 

3. Problems of corrosion and length of workable 
life of wire products, combined with finishes that 
give modernistic eye appeal, may be solved econom- 
ically and practically by research, or by trial and 
error method, or by the use of alloy steels. 


Galvanizers Make Progress 


In Control of Coating 


BY K. B. LEWIS 


Consulting Engineer, Worcester, Mass. 


IRE drawing is so simple an art that revolu- 

tions in practice cannot now be expected often- 
er than about once a century. Progress as gaged 
from year to year consists of a slow and methodical 
whittling away at costs and tightening of control 
over quality. Such has been the progress in wire 
manufacture the past year. 

Advancement in rod storage, pickling, and bak- 
ing, has followed earlier trends. A number of new 
cleaning houses have been laid out, chiefly of the 
straight-line and gantry-crane type. In baking, the 
new “flash baker’’ seems at first to be a little revo- 
lutionary, but it is really only a rather long jump 
in a well-marked trend toward higher temperature 
and velocity of baker atmosphere. It does, however, 
eliminate baking as a separate handling operation, 
by getting the baking chamber right up under the 
cleaning crane. 

In the drawing room the trends followed have been: 
(1) Aimost complete adoption of carbide dies; (2) 
heightened appreciation of advantages of continu- 
ous drawing; (3) experiments in higher speeds and 
in the butt welding of flipped bundles for nonstop 
operation. These have lapped over into the high-car- 
bon field; (4) tentative steps toward the elimination 
of that profit eater, the wire mill buggy. It is be- 
coming more widely appreciated that, within reason- 
able limits, excessive heat generated in wire at high 
speeds is an evil in itself rather than a symptom, and 
artificial cooling is increasing. 

In operations beyond the drawing room, greatest 
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Materials AS IMPORTANT AS DESIGN 


In product development, material is just as important as design. Failure to sense this has pre- 
vented public acceptance of many a good basic idea. Every detail of a machine or appliance 
should be as nearly right as expert engineering can make it—and to place performance or 
appearance at the mercy of doubtful material, to save a few cents here and there, may turn 
out to be not a gain but a loss—the game may not be worth the candle! Insurance against this 
is often the use of Seymour Nickel Silver or Phosphor Bronze instead of less dependable alloys. 
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WHITENESS MACHINABILITY 


UALITIES OF SEY 


FATIGUE RESISTANCE FRICTION RESISTANCE 


SEYMOUR NICKEL SILVER—An alloy of copper, nickel and zinc. Its 
even grain makes it ideal for silver plating, and its silvery white 
color is scarcely perceptible when exposed by wear of plate. Ideal 
also for other plating, especially chromium, no underplate being neces- 
sary. It is capable of a wide range of hardness, from dead soft to a 
lively spring temper. In its ductile stages, it is superb for deep draws 
and difficult spinning. When properly leaded, it machines freely. In 
all its forms, it is practically corrosion proof. 


NON-CORRODIBILITY 


MOUR PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
Z | 


RESILIENCY MACHINABILITY 


SEYMOUR PHOSPHOR BRONZE—An alloy of copper, tin and phos- 
phorus. Principal characteristics: non-corrodibility, toughness, and ex- 
treme fatigue and friction resistance. Subject to a considerable degree 
of hardness—therefore excellent for springs that must stand long, con- 
stant flexure. Practically indifferent to sudden thermal change, will not 
“arc’’ when charged or spark appreciably when struck. Very free 
cutting when leaded. Efficient in electrical instruments, and in all 
devices used in damp areas. (Test samples of either alloy on request.) 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 51 FRANKLIN ST., SEYMOUR, CONN. 


SEYMOUR 


NICKEL SILVER™PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


“CONTROLLED GRAIN” NICKEL ANODES 








activity has been in galvanizing. The new electrogal- 
vanizing processes continue to set the pace, though 
competition is closing in. Weaknesses have showed 
up, at least to the extent of furnishing “talking 
points” and hot galvanizers have started to tighten 
up. New hot processes have appeared, at least one 
of which seems good enough to challenge the elec- 
tros. These new hot processes all aim at establish- 
ing an extremely thin and flexible bonding layer of 
alloy, covered by a layer of pure zinc of controllable 
thickness. 


Controlling Shape of Die 
Affords High Physicals 


BY K. R. BEARDSLEE 


General Sales Manager, Carboloy 
Co. Inc., Detroit 


IRE specifications that ten years ago were con- 

sidered impossible now are being accepted as 
common practice. Some specialty wires today are 
heavy drawn within a tolerance of 0.0005-inch. Spe- 
cial bright finishes that result in lower costs and a 
better finished product, now are considered ordinary 
production. Increased physicals have been made pos- 
sible by not only the longer life but a more easily 
controlled shape of a tungsten carbide die. Tung- 
sten carbide dies have made commercial drawing of 
stainless and alloy steels possible. 

All low-carbon, alloy, stainless, copper and brass 
tubing can be drawn through this type die with 
closer tolerances and a more uniform surface finish. 
Many grades of alloy tubing now are being drawn 
over mandrels made of this material with more 
uniform inside surface finish as well as exacting 
wall tolerance. 

Many parts formeriy machined or ground to size, 
are being sized in carbide dies. For special sizing 
operations these dies now are produced as large 
as 5 inches inside diameter and larger sizes soon 
will be available. 

Burnishing nuts and extruding bolts with this 
type die have resulted in a closer tolerance and an 
improved finished product. 

Improved mill equipment has eliminated shock and 
provided adequate cooling of dies, enabling produc- 
ers to draw at higher speeds with economical die 
life. Many mills have installed cooling on present 
equipment and are obtaining lower die costs and 
a better finished product. 


Straight-Line Production 


Favored by Wiremakers 


BY B. L. McCARTHY 


Chief Metallurgist, Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Co., Buffalo 


TRAIGHT-LINE production from rod to wire with 

minimum delay between processes appears to be 
the modern trend in the wire industry. Most changes 
are the result of improvements in machinery and 
equipment, which, however, have been prompted by 
advances in technical knowledge of wire drawing. 
These developments have been definite savings in 
handling and equipment costs, and orders, which in 
the past would require two or three days for com- 
pletion, now can be finished the same day they are 
started. 

In the cleaning house, circular arrangement of 
cleaning tubs gradually is being replaced by a straight 
line set-up. Perhaps the most important recent de- 
velopment is the flash baker which provides a con- 
tinuous flow of stock from cleaning house to draw- 
ing room. 

Use of tungsten carbide as a die material has be- 
come almost universal. In the drawing room, the 
trend is toward the multiple draft machine for ton- 
nage sizes. Improvements in cooling dies as well as 
the wire have accounted for some of this develop- 
ment in wire drawing equipment. 

In the patenting room, the multiple-burner, 3-zone, 
furnace seems to be the desired type and there is 
a decided trend toward higher patenting tempera- 
tures and speeds. Use of salt baths for annealing is 
becoming more common, but as yet application seems 
to be limited to small lots of special material. In- 
dications are that in the near future pot-type an- 
nealing equipment must give way to the newer an- 
nealing equipment which provides for atmospheric 
control and wherein the furnace in the form of a 
hood is placed over the stock. 

In line with these developments, technical knowl- 
edge of wire manufacture is going forward. Today, 
because of a better knowledge of the metallurgy 
of wire drawing, more attention is given to proper 
making and selection of heats of steel and more im- 
portance is attached to the study of the heat treat- 
ment of wire prior to cold working. As a result, 
rejections are decreased and a more economical prac- 
tice prevails. 
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is t SIL-O-CEL C-3 CONCRETE for lining fur- 
a- nace doors and bases conducts less than 
is ; one-third as much heat as firebrick; weighs 
less than half as much. It is also the ideal 
material for insulating open-hearth flues 
and those sections of the regenerator system 
a- below ground. 





HARNESS 





For Every Operating Temperature 


... for Every Type of Furnace 
..»There’s a J-M Insulation 
that Will Give Maximum 
Efficiency and Economy 


ACK of the complete line of Johns- 
Manville Insulations is an engineer- 
ing and research organization that has spe- 
cialized for years in the science of heat 
control. Experienced in the solving of every 
steel-mill insulation problem, J-M engineers 
have developed specialized insulating ma- 
terials and insulation methods that have 
helped the iron and steel industry improve 
performance and lower operating costs on 
every type of heated equipment. 

Five of the most widely used J-M Insu- 
lations are shown here. Each is designed to 
do a specific job, efficiently and economi- 
cally. And for boilers, steam lines and other 
insulation requirements, there are addi- 
tional J-M Insulations that are equally 
effective in the service for which they were 
designed. 

For complete information on all Johns- 
Manville Insulating Materials, visit Booth C-43 


at Atlantic City. Or write Johns-Manville, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


| Jy Johns-Manville 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATIONS 


An insulating material for every temperature... for every service condition 
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@ Full floating control of high 
temperatures is assured in the 
heat treatment of flat automobile 
spring stock steel at the plant of 
Eaton Spring Co., Detroit. Con- 
troller, known as the Stabilog, 
is of the potentiometer type manu- 
factured by Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., and has a maximum range 
of 1800 degrees Fahr. 





w Nondestructive testing of Class 
I welds in 5-inch rolled steel plate 
is possible with this 400-kilovollt, 
5-milliampere machine built for 
Blaw Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., by 
General Electric X-ray Corp., 
Chicago. Apparatus _ permits 
making of radiographs on either 
of two vessels by rotation of X-ray 
head, making it possible to work 
on one vessel while the other is 
being inspected 





g@ Commercial forgings of all types 
can be heated in this furnace 
equipped with four luminous flame 
burners and two air-gas propor- 
tioning valves manufactured by 
North American Mfg. Co.,, 


Cleveland 

















® Here is one of an installation of six 
Morgan 15-ton, double hook, Coil Han- 
dling Cranes in a large steel mill. One 
group of three has a span of 105/2” each, 
the other group of three has a span of 
110/6” each. Allare equipped with welded 
fabricated trolleys and bridge trucks, 
most efficient type brakes and anti-friction 
bearings throughout. All have every 
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known safety device. In building cranes 
for 55 years, Morgan Engineering has 
acquired through close association with 
the steel industry a thorough knowledge 
of how important to profit it is that there 
is no skimping in any detail of construc- 
tion. Morgan does not build all the 
cranes used by the heavy industries, but 
it will always build the strongest ones. 








DESIGNERS ¢ MANUFACTURERS e CONTRACTORS 
Blooming Mills ¢ Plate Mills ¢ Structural Mills 
Electric Traveling Cranes @ Charging Machines 
Ingot Stripping Machines @ Soaking Pit Cranes 
Electric Welded Fabrication @ Ladle Cranes 
Steam Hammers @ Steam Hydraulic Forging 
Presses @ Special Machinery for Steel Mills 


THE MORGAN ENGINEERING CO., 


Alliance, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, 1420 Oliver Bldg-* New York, 11 W. 42nd St 
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ment for the production of sheet ; 
and strip steel is reflected in 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.'s 

new 96-inch continuous mill. 
Shown is the No. 4, 4-high 

roughing stand and 100-foot 

roller table, with finishing ; 
stands in background. Large 
parts are required for such 
mills. Large back-up roll in 
foreground weighs 55 tons 


iy » "7 ee m Advanced design of equip- 





w Largest tungsten carbide die made to 
date, for sizing large metal cylinders, 
has internal diameter of 434 inches 
and was made in six parts. Wire 
drawing die shown at bottom, with 
internal diameter of 0.325-inch, is 
believed to be the smallest. Both were 
made by Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit 


gw In assembling soda fountains 
at its Grand Haven, Mich., 
plant, Bastian - Blessing Co., 
Chicago, employs electric arc 
and oxyacetylene welding, 
despite the fact that the com- 
pany manufactures a line of 
gas cutting and welding equip- 
ment. The gas welding unit 
used on production work on 
soda fountains and freezer 
equipment consists of a light- 
weight torch with 2-stage regu- 
lator and a gas economizer 





gw Electrocoating of cold rolled 


strip steel is carried on as a 
continuous process by Thomas 


Steel Co., Warren, O. Among 


the protective or decorative 


coverings applied are zinc, 
copper, nickel and brass 



















@ Use of twin oxyacetylene 
torches in a gear hardening 
operation hardens both faces of 
the tooth simultaneously 
cutting down time of operation 
as well as minimizing possi- 
bilities of tooth distortion. Lake- 
side Steel I 

Cleveland, is applying flame 


mprovement Co., 


hardening to an- increasing 


{ 
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number o! products 


w Installed in the spring of this 
year in the fertilizer plant of 
Tennessee Valley Authority at 
Wilson Dam, Ala., this all 
welded dehydrator unit was 
fabricated by John Nooter Boiler 
Works Co., St. Louis, using 
33,000 pounds of 34 and %-inch 
stainless clad steel made by 
Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago 





m No riveting or welding entered into this battery of 
glass lined tanks built by Pfaudler Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., for Koppitz-Melchers Inc. brewery, Detroit. 
Known as ring tanks, a type used prior to the advent 
of welding, they are made of flanged sections bolted 
together. Heads are bolted to the end rings. Capacity 
of any tank may be increased by adding new rings 




















@ New gantry-type removable 
roof for Heroult electric furnace 
has been developed by Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
: An automatic, electrically-con- 
trolled mechanism raises roof 
and, while supported by gantry 
frame, both gantry and roof are 
rolled to a position over charg- 
ing pit, clearing the furnace to 
permit charging by means of a 
drop-bottom bucket. For pour- 
ing, furnace, with roof in place, 
gantry and floor are tilted as 
one unit 
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gw Improvements in inspection equipment have 
been made during the past year. This portable 
X-ray unit, developed by St. John X-Ray Service 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., is set up for 
inspection of a field welded pipe joint in a 
power house under construction. Connection 
with generating equipment is through 30-foot 
cables. Shock and ray-proof tube is shown 
on one side of the pipe; film holder on the 
opposite side 
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NEW process 


@ THIS PROCESS is a product of Holden 


Research which has required more than two 





years of study and development. 


q 1T APPLIES to operations which range in 
temperature from 1500° to 2500° F, where work 


mM ee e@ 
free from scale and decarburization is a problem. COME 
LOOK 
q EQUIPMENT can be fuel fired or electric AND BE 
electrode CONVINCED 
2 a @ 


q ASSURED SAVINGS of 10 to 30 per cent 
q NO SCALE, Maximum Hardness 


Reduces Processing Time 50 aon 


A. F. HOLDEN COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Developers of Heat Treating Baths 
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gw Relatrol temperature control equipment of Automatic Temperature Control Co. 
Inc., Philadelphia, is utilized with this continuous gas-fired furnace built by 
W. S. Rockwell Co., New York, for heat treating 27-inch stainless steel strip. 
Furnace temperature is controlled in three zones by valves having a finely- 
graduating incremental movement proportional to temperature deviations 





gw Graphitic steel is a new development 
by Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
©., whereby free machining qualities, 
high resistance to wear and good 
frictional properties of cast iron are 
combined with uniformity, ease of hot 
or cold working, ready response to 
heat treatment and good physical 
properties of steel. Illustration shows 
application of this steel to dies used in 
making tapered roller bearing cages 





@ Coin operated machinery manu- 
facturers are turning toward com- 
plete assemblies of die castings as 
typified by these parking meter 
parts. Virtually the entire meter is 
composed of 23 zinc alloy die cast- 
ings. Note the many functional parts 
as well as the intricacy attained 
through die casting to save machin- 
ing and assembly costs. Photo 
courtesy New Jersey Zinc Co., New 


York 


This is the latest type SC fuel-fired za- 
diant tube annealing cover, equipped 


with recirculating fan-in-base, used for 


both annealing and spheroidizing rod 


and wire in coils. An insulated cooling 
cover, shown in center, used when spher- 
oidizing, is placed over the inner cover 


after the heating cover is removed. 


For more rapid and uniform heating, 
radiation and convection heating are 
combined in this new type heating cover. 
Formerly, work was heated entirely by 
radiation, and heating of coils proceeded 
mainly from the outside surface of the 


stack. 


In this new SC heating cover, recirculat- 
ing fans in the base maintain forced re- 
circulation of the hot atmosphere gas 
around both inside and outside of the 
coil resulting in very uniform and more 
rapid heating through. Obvious econo- 


mies are effected in fuel saved. 


Plants using rod and wire as well as those 
producing it are rapidly becoming aware 
of this more modern and efficient method 
of annealing and spherodizing, and pro- 
duction costs drop rapidly wherever SC 
heating covers are installed, while im- 


provement in quality rises sharply. 


Investigate this now. Ask an SC engineer 
to call, or send for a copy of “MODERN 
ANNEALING PRACTICE”—a booklet 
just published to bring you up-to-date on 


the most modern methods of annealing. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION, Toledo, Ohio. 













_ Builders of...QNE WAY, FIRED 

BD _ SOAKING PITS, BILLET HEATERS, PACK. 
: OR PAIR, ANNEALING, CONTROLLED 

ATMOSPHERE FURNACES, NORMALIZERS ~ 
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@ For a large variety of 
small parts, this reciprocat- 
ing heating machine em- 
ploys a full muffle rather 
than the open hearth of 
former designs. Any de- 
sired atmosphere can be 
carried in the furnace and 
work is advanced by its 
own inertia. The unit is a 
product of American Gas 
Furnace Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
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m Blast cleaning of metal 
products has seen _ the 
development of many 
special machines. This 
one, a Wheelabrator, re 
cently was built by Ameri- 
can Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., for 
the purpose of renovating 
steel drums. Drums are 
carried through by two 
rollers, and rotated by two 
more, thus getting full ef- 
fect of the blast 





w Complete electric fur 
nace equipment for scale- 
free hardening and draw- 
ing of drill chuck sleeves 
has been provided for 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
The installation includes 
the hardening furnace, a 
drawing furnace and de- 
greasing equipment 























after all... 


S MACHINERY A GOOD THING 


NE THING SURE, the world 
of today wasn’t made by hand 
... it was made by machinery. 
If we had fought this thing out just with 
our hands, the apes would have licked us long ago. 


In the beginning the only animal in the jungle who 
had sense enough to seize and to use the materials and 
forces around him was Man. And with this one slight 
edge he has turned the rest of them into meat for his table, 
leather for his feet, and circuses for his amusement. 





It PAYS to think! It pays to invent! It pays to seek the 
newer and better way! Don’t ever do anything with your 
own two hands that you can do better with your BRAIN! 


e e e 


We hear a lot these days about the evils of mechanization. 
Some say machines throw people out of work .. . that, 
because of machines, millions are unemployed ... that we 
are being ground to death by the Frankenstein monster of 
steel which we, ourselves, have built. 

If this is true, then we ought to get out our sledge ham- 
mers and smash all this machinery to pieces. 

But before we wreck it, let’s look at the facts ... is or is 
not machinery a good thing? 

The job of machinery is to end drudgery, and it’s mak- 
ing headway ... particularly here in America where there 
is less backache than anywhere else in the world. If you 
doubt it, just take a trip to Europe. Machinery does not 
enslave ... it emancipates! It doesn’t empty pockets and 
stomachs and hearts ... it fills them! 

It releases women from soapsuds and washtubs and 
makes better sweethearts, sisters, daughters, wives and 
mothers out of them. It has lifted the farmer off a horse 
and put him on a tractor. And, as for the shopman, it has 
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taught him how to drill a thousand holes 
right, in less time than it used to take him 
to drill one hole wrong... and to get more 
money for it. 

“But how about the men that these drill-presses displace?” 
Don’t say “displace” .. . say “promote.” Machinery has 
lifted these men into better jobs. They themselves will tell 
you so. They’ll go even further... they’ll tell you that, 
before machinery, anybody who would haye dared to 
suggest a shorter day, a shorter hour week, and a bigger 
wage, would have been plain crazy. 

The fact is that machinery has at last made it possible 
for the forgotten man to begin thinking in terms of day- 
light and fresh air and sunshine and LEISURE. 

Is or is not that a bad thing? 

Without machinery, there could be no volume. Without 
volume, things would cost more and they wouldn’t be 
anything like as good. Without better goods for less money, 
only the favored few could have modern homes and live 
modern, full-lunged lives. 

This means that without better goods for less money 
there could be no mass markets ... meaning no mass 
employment . .. meaning PERMANENT DEPRESSION! 
Would we like to see THAT happen? 
® ’ % 


No... machinery is NOT a bad thing! It is the best of 
man-made GOOD things! 

We are on our way... marching onward and upward 
to the music of whirring wheels. And LINK-BELT is 
furnishing its share of the music. 

In most machinery, today, LINK-BELT engineering 
and LINK-BELT manufacturing are playing an increas- 


ingly vital and important part. 
7146A 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Equipment for 
Handling Materials and Transmitting Power 
INDIANAPOLIS e PHILADELPHIA e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO e#® TORONTO 
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@ Large tonnages of sheet and strip 
steel find their way to the forming 
presses of the automobile industry. 
Here is shown a 2250-ton, double- 
acting, high-speed, hydraulic press 
used in the production of automobile 
body parts. The press was con- 
structed by Baldwin-Southwark 
Corp., Philadelphia 





g@ Instant automatic butt welding of saws and dial control 
are new developments in this contouring sawing machine 
made by Continental Machine Specialties Inc., Minneapolis. 
Saws are inserted in the starting hole, then quickly welded 
to form a continuous cutting medium 


@ Exacting standards 
were followed by In- 
galls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., in 
building this dredge for 
Pacific Metals Corp., 
New York, for use in 
South America. It is 
the second of two, each 
requiring 800 tons of 
steel and was shipped 
knocked down after 
pre-assembly 
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@ Multiple flame cutting on the ma- 
chines of the type pictured here has 
become increasingly important from 
cost as well as accuracy standpoints. 
Plates can be cut, guiding the machine 
either by hand or automatically, follow- 
ing a templet. Practically any thickness 
of plate can be cut. The Linde Air 
Products Co., New York, built this unit 

















® Steel swimming pools, a development of 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
the past year, require 30 to 50 tons each, 
according to size. Of all-welded construction, 
the pools are covered externally with asphalt 
paint and internally with a coat of rust-resisting 
paint. Freedom from cracking and spalling 
are advantages of these pools 


m One of the world’s largest precision jobs 
was carried out in welding the low carbon steel 
tube which will carry the 200-inch reflecting 
mirror in the world’s largest telescope. This 
work, accurate to extreme limits, was per- 
formed in the South Philadelphia works, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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@ Between the two tool hard- 
ening furnaces, shown at the 
right, are to be seen the 
potentiometer controllers that 
indicate and control the temp- 
eratures. This installation is 
in the plant of Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Cleveland. In- 
struments are products of 
Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia 


@ This magnetizing unit is 
adapted to inspection of rail- 
way axles. Manufactured by 
Magnaflux Corp., New York, 
it is a transformer unit mount- 
ed on a welded frame capable 
of suppporting approximately 
3000 pounds. It provides for 
examination of axles in which 
location of both transverse 
and longitudinal defects is 
important 



























@ Chrome-nickel iron alloy 
is used in this Spiralink con- 
veyor belt developed by 
General Alloys Co., Boston, 
for service to 2000 degrees 
Fahr. No machining of cast- 
ings is required prior to 
assembly. Such belts present 
a comparatively solid surface 
and do not stretch; the load 
is distributed transversely 









































The Tool of Tomorrow 


IN USE TODAY 
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SAWING SAMPLE FORGINGS 





The Rockford Drop Forge Company prepare sample forgings 
by sawing them on their DOALL CONTOUR MACHINE. 
By this method they can quickly and inexpensively secure 
samples for testing and experiment. Intricate shapes and 
contours are easily handled with DOALL’s narrow pre- 
cision saws and table tilt features. 


DOALL SAVINGS IMPORTANT 


Clean, precision cutting in material up to 
8” thick provides practical methods of savings 
in many fields of metal working. Time 
savings of 50% to 75% are usual—allowing 


not only better production but overcoming 
the shortage of skilled labor. With DOALL, 
the ordinary mechanic has the output of an 


expert one. 


Every DOALL User Secures these Advantages 


Combination sawing—filing—polishing in one machine: 


Inexpensive maintenance because 


of low cost of saw blades; sturdy precision construction assuring long life and heavy duty; 
Exclusive DOALL features widening the scope of contour machining. 


DOALL DEMONSTRATED 


The development of contour machining and “25 
Ways DOALL Saves for Users’ will be featured at 
the National Metal Congress in Atlantic City. The 
late model Metalmaster will be demonstrated as 
well as a startling new filing machine. Booth B-18 





BLUE RIBBON DOALL USERS 


A. B. Dick Company 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Can Company 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Ford Motor Company 
General Electric 


General Motors 

International Business 
Machines Corp. 

International Harvester 
Company 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

U. S. Government 
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FOR ACTION-— 


Your request for a DOALL representative will be 
immediately answered as there is an experienced 
factory representative near you. He can demon- 
strate DOALL savings right in your plant on your 
own parts. Request his call today—no obligation. 


} 


| 1301 Washington Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


i SPECIALTIES INC. 
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w@ Indicating potentiometer controllers for 
this gas-fired continuous-type hardening 
furnace in the plant of Washburn Wire 
Co. Inc. New York, were supplied by 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shown also is a potentiometer controller 
for a continuous lead drawing furnace. 
The TAG multiple recorder records temp- 
eratures on both furnaces 


gw Resistance welds are made with separate 
twin electrodes on a new Flexiwelder 
machine built by American Coach & 
Body Co., Cleveland. One electrode ‘is 
attached to the steel framework in any 
convenient location while the other is 
manipulated by the operator. A weld is 
timed and made when the operator 
pushes a button 








@ Flexible metal belting fur 
nished by Cambridge Wire 
Cloth Co., Cambridge, Md., is 
used for the conveyor belt on 
this Surface Combustion furnace 
for bright annealing silverware 
blanks. This same type belt 


construction is also used in 
furnaces for silver soldering 
and copper brazing 























MODERN 
HEAT TREATING 
EQUIPMENT 
ra 


GAS CARBURIZING 
CLEAN HARDENING 
CLEAN ANNEALING 
CLEAN NORMALIZING 
TEMPERING 
“NI-CARB” 


The importance of atmosphere 
control has long been recog- 
nized by us. As far back as 
1902 our rotary continuous 
machines were provided with 
a special burner to achieve 
this very purpose. 


May we tell you more about 
our original developments 


and latest designs. 


Our latest development will 
be shown at the 


A.S.M. Exposition. 
Atlantic City, Oct. 18 to 22 














@ (Right) Atmosphere con- 
trol in this machine recom- 
mends it for clean harden- 
ing and annealing, etc., as 
well as quality carburizing 
at minimum cost. 


@ (Below) Atmosphere 
control in this Oven Fur- 
nace of advanced design 
gives clean hard work. 











@ (Above) Any desired 
atmosphere can be car- 
tied in the retort of this 
Vertical Furnace for an- 
nealing, hardening and 
gas carburizing with 
high quality and low 
labor and overall cost. 


@ (Left) Atmosphere 
control in this continu- 
ous rotary produces 
highest quality work 
on a tonnage basis 
with low labor and 
overall cost. 





American Gas Furnace Co. 
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Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Enginéering Representatives in Principal Cities 


























PEED is essential . . . but no more so than EFFICIENCY. The 

permanent holding of any SPEED NUT assembly under spring 
tension will add greatly to the EFFICIENCY of your product. 

The time saved in handling just one piece .. . a SPEED NUT 
. . . instead of two pieces . . . a nut and lock washer . . . will re- 
duce your cost. 

Also, SPEED NUTS can be designed to your requirements to take 
the place of three pieces, a stamping, a nut, and a lock washer and 


in many instances even a greater number of pieces can be combined 
into one special SPEED NUT. 
Our Experimental Development Department will welcome an op- 


portunity to work out your assembly problems. Send them to us and 


ask for a card of assorted samples. 


SPEED NUT DIVISION sil 
TINNERMAN STOVE & RANGE CO. - CLEVELAND, 0. 








We call them ‘*“*SPEED NUTS” bg. 
cause they can speed up your assem. | 
bly line and knock the props from | 
under your present assembly cost, 





@ This large benzol re- 
covery tank was built of 
welded Herculoy ~ sheets 
furnished by Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York. It is successfully 
withstanding corrosion. 
Plates were rolled, dished 
and flanged by Worth 
Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
then shipped to Ross Heat- 
er & Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
who manufactured nozzles 
and welded them to heads 


@A Micromax recording controller and a 
Homo tempering furnace developed by Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia. With such units 
the rate of heating, depth of hardness and 
furnace atmosphere are controlled accurately 


m Bethlehem Steel Co. recently increased its 
electric heat treating capacity at Bethlehem, 
Pa., by 1200 tons monthly. Four bell-type car- 
bottom furnaces, two twin-type car-bottom 
furnaces, two pit-type annealing furnaces with 
a strain relief oven between them, a 3- 
chambered roller hearth quenching and 
normalizing furnace are some of the units 
shown in the illustration below 














w In accordance with recent trends in alloys, 

this plastic kneader is made of columbium- 

tearing 18-8 stainless steel and was welded 

with columkium-kearing stainless. steel welding 

red. Photo courtesy Electro Metallurgical Co., 
New York 


@ Having high insulating value and covering 

as much as 3 square feet at a time, block 

insulaticn made by Johns-Manville, New York, 

withstands temperatures up to 1900 degrees 

Fahr. behind refractory linings. Suitable for 

many types of furnaces, it is here being applied 
to a soaking pit 


@ Machining hard steels with 
increased speeds, greater ac- 
curacy and longer tool life has 
been accomplished with new 
tantalum carbide tools produced 
by Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. The tool cutting 
this 22'1%-inch diameter SAE 
3135 unannealed steel forging 
at 220 feet per minute produces 
over 100 pieces per grind 





fishers thers ie & dali: 
nite trend today toward 
. pressed steel in the design 
and redesign of products 


and parts. 


Due to our experience in 
the deep drawn stamping 
field and our facilities for 
both designing and pro- 
ducing, this tendency to- 
ward agreateruse of stamp- 
ings is keeping our presses 
busily working for many 


different industries. 





Our engineers, however, 
are never too busy with 
production to neglect cre- 
ation. Do not hesitate to 
call on us to work with you 
in the initial stages of anew 
product. Allow us, without 
obligation, to show you the 
advantages and economies 


of deep drawn stampings. 


TRANSUE & WILLIAMS 
ALLIANGE, OHIO | 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DEEP DRAWN STAMPINGS 


CLEVELAND © 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 
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@ In finishing metals by grinding, 
segmental! wheels offer advantages. 
Here are shown a new type chuck 
and segments, products of Sterling 
Grinding Wheel Co., Tiffin, O., 
mounted for grinding. Segments 
fit firmly into prelocated positions 
in the chuck 


@ Originally developed for use on 
stoves, Speednuts manufactured 


by Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., 
Cleveland, have found widespread 
use in other fields. A new type 
has been adopted by two leading 
automobile makers for fender 
assembly on 1938 models 


m Unity power factor at full load and leading 
power factor at lighter loads, as well as ex- 
tremely high efficiency, constant setting and an 
unusually fast arc, feature welding machines 
used by Gar Wood Industries Inc., Detroit, in 
fabricating heavy road building machinery. 
The welders were built by Ideal Electric & 


Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
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HE'S WORKING U-S*S CONTROLLED STEEL, but what the picture 
can't show is the saving which is being effected through the 
yse of a comparatively low-cost steel in which all quality fac- 
tors are definitely predetermined—steel that will perform uni- 
formly under forging, forming, heat-treating and machining, 
each shipment acting precisely like the last. 


FOR FLUID HANDLING——U-S-S STAINLESS tubes, as brilliant in- 
side as out, keep products clean, reduce pressure drops. Seam- 
less tubing of U-S-S Stainless Steel made by National Tube 
Company is performing a service unmatched by any other 
metal. From the Subsidiaries of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion comes U-S°S Stainless in any wanted form. 





A-R STEEL CUTS ABRASIVE WEAR Wherever earth, sand, gravel, coal, waste, 
etc. flow over, through or against equipment, that is the place for U-S-S Abra- 
sion Resisting Steel, a relatively new alloy, which will in many applications last 
longer than higher-cost steels. Manufactured by Carnegie-Illinois, A-R Steel 
is explained in a special bulletin which will be sent on request. 


THESE SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS ARE DOING THEIR 
PART TO SPEED UP INDUSTRY 


ACH FAMILY of steels described below owes its existence toa 
definite need and reveals steel’s ability to meet unusual re- 
quirements. Each has definitely established its worth in count- 
less applications. These few examples serve to emphasize the 
readiness of United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries to fur- 
nish whatever steel your job requires and in whatever form you 
need it—plates, sheets, bars, tubing, wire, etc. 
U’S’S CARILLOY: This new name, identifying controlled 
alloy steels produced by Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corporation, means quality alloy steels made to your 
specifications. Back of the name are special mill facilities—steel 
craftsmen trained specifically for alloy steel production—exact 
metaliurgical control. Keep this name in mind. It is your assur- 
ance of quality, your guarantee of the dependable performance 
of your product in service. 
US'S CONTROLLED STEELS are steels for forging, 
forming, heat-treating 
and machining in which all quality factors can be definitely pre- 
determined . . . steels in which the physical properties are consist- 
ently uniform. Scientific metallurgical control eliminates those 
“‘mysterious differences’’ which make it so difficult to obtain re- 
sults with ordinary steels. 


US'S A-R STEEL There is no better low-cost solution to 


abrasion problems than U-S*S Abrasion- 


Resisting Steel. Even though initial cost is comparatively low, it 
has stood up better in some installations than 11/14%% manganese 
steel and other high priced materials. More than 68% of the 
present sales volume is repeat business—proof that A-R Steel is 
doing a real job where abrasive conditions are severe. 


U’S°S HIGH TENSILE STEEL 

Broadly speaking, U-S-+S Cor-Ten and 

MAN-TEN can be applied to effect operat- 

ing economies, to increase strength or to 

prolong life, in practically every kind of 

mobile equipment. What these pioneer High VISIT OUR 
Tensile Steels have done to modernize ' 

transportation equipment, through weight 


reduction, is already a matter of record. EXHIBIT AT 
U°S’S STAINLESS STEEL ‘ 
No other metal can even approach stainless THE lage 
steel in strength and permanence. It makes 

possible the use of lighter sections and 

eliminates needless pounds and needless 

cost. By specifying U-S-S Stainless Steel SHOW 
you can cut depreciation costs, practically 

eliminate corrosion. 





























A 
PROBLEM IN STEEL? 


Put it up to U°S:8! 


INCE steel became steels, with a thousand variations and proper- 
ties, the knowledge of its suitability to countless applications has 
become highly specialized. 

What makes this knowledge particularly important is the savings it 
oftentimes effects in applications. Even though the steel you are using 
now on a certain job may be performing satisfactorily, there may be 
a less expensive steel which would serve as well. 

Finding ways for our customers to save in steel, finding a better 
steel for the job, solving problems of cutting, shaping, welding and 
fabrication, is a task we gladly take upon ourselves. It is our concep- 
tion of service, and through it we have made many friends. 

So we say to you as we say to all industries—Have you a problem in 
steel? Put it up to us. Send us your blueprints. Let us come into your 


shop if need be and work with your own specialists to find a solution. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 

CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 

COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, Export Distributors 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
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g Commercial application of bright 
zinc plating to bolts, nuts and 
rivets, pioneered by Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, is resulting in an 
improved product both as to 
brightness of finish and corrosion 
resistance. The deposit is ob- 
tained directly from the bath with- 
out aid of a bright dip. Production 
is on a straight-line basis 






















@ The past year has been notable 
for the large number of installa- 
tions of gas-fired radiant tube 
furnaces. Shown at the right is a 
continuous bright annealing fur- 
nace built by the Electric Furnace 
Co., Salem, O., and equipped 
with a new type of recuperative 
radiant tube which utilizes waste 
gases to heat incoming air 















w Galvanized steel sheets which 
can be painted without special 
surface treatment are finding in- 
creasing use for sheet metal work 
for residences. Gutters and down- 
spouts on this Cleveland house 
are made from Armco Paintgrip 
sheets, a new product introduced 
by the American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., during the year 
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@ Modern wire mills employ high-speed multiple 
motor-driven draw blocks drawing directly from the 
rod. The group of blocks shown were manufactured 
by Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. Speed 
of each block is controlled automatically and an 
effective cooling system is provided for dies and wire 


® Operation of this 6000-pound steam 
hammer in the plant of the Ajax Steel & 
Forge Co., Detroit, produced ‘‘earth- 
guakes.’’ Placing the anvil on a rubber 
insulating mounting furnished by United 
States Rubber Products Inc., New York, 
provided effective solution of the problem. 
Vibrations resulting from _ intermittent 
shocks are quickly dampened out 


w Heating an end section of a large steel 
tube by high-frequency current prior to a 
swaging operation is a new application 
developed by Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Trenton, N. J. To obtain uniform temp- 
erature in the %-inch wall of a 5-inch 
tube requires about 1% minutes. The 
tube shown is closed on the unheated end 
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BRING YOUR QUESTIONS TO... 








If you use alloy steel in any form...if you are concerned with melting, forging, rolling, 
heat treating... if you are interested in recent developments in alloy cast irons — make 
a note, now, to visit Booth H-20, National Metal Exposition. 

Members of Vanadium’s Metallurgical Staff and representatives of the Development 
and Research Laboratories will be glad to discuss metallurgical problems and to counsel 
with you in the selection of steels for definite applications. A complete line of Vancoram 


Ferro-Alloys and some recent Vanadium Steel applications will be on display. 


Drop in Booth H-20. Make yourself at home. Ask questions. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Research and Development Laboratories, Bridgeville, Pa. 


NCORAM avis 


mg 
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/ 

—_ ul FERRO ALLOYS 
of vanadium, silicon, chromium, 
and titanium, produced by the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 
are used by steel makers in the 

production of high-quality steels. 


FOR STRENGTH - TOUGHNESS - DURABILITY 
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w An increasing number of lead and cyanide 
pots and salt baths for hardening, annealing 
and drawing are being heated by gas im- 
mersion units. The salt bath, shown at the 
right, is heated in this manner with equip- 
ment manufactured by C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore. With the top covered, a 
high degree of efficiency is obtained in this 
installation 


mw Improved processes for 
manufacture and handling 
of steel wire have greatly 
expanded uses of the 
finished product. At the 
left, wire is shown being 
uncoiled preparatory to 
feeding into a_ fence 
making machine at the 
Consolidated Works of 
American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland. A con- 
fusion of wires is the im- 
pression given, but each 
is in its proper place 


@ Welding is growing in importance as a 
process for effecting major repairs. Here 
is shown the cargo ship ALABAMAN of 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co. having 
its stern frame rehabilitated by arc welding 
at the Oakland, Calif., yard of Moore Dry- 
dock Co. Equipment and electrodes used 
were manufactured by the Lincoln Electric 


Co., Cleveland 
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Features Include Four-Session Symposium on 
Carburizing, Two Educational Courses and 
Campbell Memorial Lécture 

(|= Ds. 


cs 


Monday, Oct. 18 
10:00 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


“The Process of Dry Cyaniding,” by R. J. Cowan and 
J. T. Bryce, Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. 

“The Mechanism of Steel Hardening and Tempering as 
Indicated by Coercive Force Measurements,” by R. S. 
Dean, bureau of mines, Washington, and C. Y. Clayton, 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 

“Effect of Tempering Quenched Hypereutectoid Steels 
on the Physical Properties and Microstructure,” by C. 
R. Austin and B. S. Norris, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


2:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 


“Effect of Carbon on the Hardenability of High-Purity 
Iron-Carbon Alloys,” by T. G. Digges, national bureau 
of standards, Washington. 

“Precipitation Hardening of Cobalt Steel: A New Tool 
Material,” by R. H. Harrington, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Quantitative Hardenability,” by J. L. Burns, T. L. 
Moore and R. S. Archer, Republic Steel Corp., Chicago. 


2:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
“A Note on Rapid Photomicrography,” by W. Mutchler 
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and H. O. Willier, national bureau of standards, 


Washington. 

“Effect of Grain Size on the Oxidation of a Low-Carbon 
Steel,” by C. A. Siebert and Clair Upthegrove, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“Electromagnetic Measurements and Steel Structures 
Correlated,” by Carl Kinsley, consulting engineer, 


New York. 
4:30 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
Educational Lecture 
“Steel Making,” lecture No. 1, by Earnshaw Cook, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J. 
8:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
Educational Lecture 


“Metallographic Technique,” lecture No. 1, by J. 
Vilella, United States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 


R. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19 
10:00 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


“Rupture Strength of Steels at Elevated Tempera- 
tures,” by A. E. White and C. L. Clark, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., and R. L. Wilson, Tim- 
ken, Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
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Pratt & Whitney 1200 h.p. Twin Wasp— 
Cylinder barrels of nitrided Nitralloy. 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS OF NITRALLOY 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, N. Y. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

Republic Steel Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Simonds Saw and Steel Company, Lockport, N. Y. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Vought SBU- 2- 


Bomber for U S.Na 
Twin Wasp Sy. LY 


CYLINDER BARRELS 


Nitralloy cylinder barrels for Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines are nitrided at 975 F for 34 hours and when 
ground .004 from the surface must have a minimum 
hardness of 850 Vickers. Before grinding, the sur- 
face hardness is over 1000 Vickers. Pratt & Whitney 
aircraft specifications for core properties of Nitralloy 
after normalizing, quenching and drawing at not 
less than 1100° F. call for the following minimum 


physical tests: 


Yield Point 110,000 
Tensile Strength 140,000 
Elongation 14% in 2” 
Reduction of Area 40% 
Brinell 286-321 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS OF 
NITRALLOY CASTINGS 


Empire Steel Castings Co., Reading, Pa. 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 

The Massillon Steel Castings Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Milwaukee Steel Foundry Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Warman Steel Castings Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





+ fi the WAR against WEAR 











sPursuit-one of 230 furnished fothe US.Army 
/win Wasp -/200 Hp. or 100 Octane fue/ 


NITRIDED NITRALLOY INCREASE 
LIFE...REDUCE WEAR OF 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES 


Pratt & Whitney Twin Wasp and Hornet Where utmost stamina and wear resistance 
engines for the latest Curtiss Pursuit ships must be built into a product, engineers in 


aviation and many other industries have 


for the Army, the new Vought SBU-2 Scout 
found that nitrided Nitralloy offers the 


Bomber for the Navy, and the Lockheed 14, 
hardest known steel surface. 


world’s fastest transport for Northwest Air- 
P Consult the technical departments of the 


lines, are equipped with cylinder barrels of —_ Licensees of The Nitralloy Corporation. Let 


nitrided Nitralloy. them specify your steel requirements. 


THE NITRIDING PROCESS 
AND NITRALLOY ARE PROTECTED 
UNDER PATENTS CONTROLLED BY 


The NITRALLOY CORPORATION 


230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y. 














Edgar C. Bain 


President, American Society 

for Metals. He is assistant to 

vice president, United States 
Steel Corp., New York 


“Electrode Salt Bath for Hardening High Speed Steel,” 
by Axel Hultgren, consulting metallurgist, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

“A New Application for the Short-Time High-Tempera- 
ture Tensile Test,” by C. L. Clark, A. E. White and 
Cc. J. Guarnieri, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

2:00 P. M.—-AUDITORIUM 


“Austenitic Grain Size of Eutectoid Steel,” by Harry 
Tobin and R. L. Kenyon, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. 

“Some Factors Influencing Austenitic Grain Size in 
High-Purity Steels,” by G. Derge and R. F. Mehl, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, and A. 
R. Kommel, United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Vandergrift, Pa. 

“Relation of Pre-treatment of Steels in Austenitic Grain 
Growth,” by J. E. Dorn and O. E. Harder, Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O. 


4:30 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
Educational Lecture 


“Steel Making,” lecture No. 2, by Earnshaw Cook, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J. 


8:00 P. M.—-AUDITORIUM 


Educational Lecture 


“Metallographic Technique,” lecture No. 2, by J. R. 
Vilella, United States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 


Wednesday, Oct. 20 
9:30 A. M..—-AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Annual Meeting 


Reports of officers. 

Election of officers. 

Edward De Mille Campbell Memorial lecture: “Struc- 
tural and Hardening Characteristics of Some Iron- 
Cobalt-Tungsten Alloys,” by W. P. Sykes, Cleveland 
Wire Works, Genera! Electric Co., Cleveland. 


2:00 P. M.—-AUDITORIUM 


“Effect of Mass Upon the Mechanical Properties of 
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Cast Steel,” by C. W. Briggs and R. A. Gezelius, Unit- 
ed States naval research laboratories, Washington. 
“Fatigue Resistance of Steel as Affected by Some 
Cleaning Methods,” by J. H. Frye Jr. and G. L. Kehl, 

Lehigh university, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“Influence of Heat Treatment on Creep of Carbon- 
Molybdenum and Chromium - Molybdenum - Silicon 
Steel,” by R. F. Miller, R. F. Campbell, and R. H. 
Aborn, United States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J., and 
E. C. Wright, National Tube Co., Pittsburgh. 


4:30 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 


Educational Lecture 


“Steel Making,” lecture No. 3, by Earnshaw Cook, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J. 


8:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
Educational Lecture 


“Metallographic Technique,” lecture No. 3, by J. R. Vil- 
ella, United States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J. 


Thursday, Oct. 21 
10:00 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Symposium on Carburizing 


“A Review of Some Fundamentals of Carburizing,” by 
M. A. Grossmann, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi- 
cago. | 

“A Theoretical Discussion of the Action of Solid Car- 
burizing Agents,” by H. W. McQuaid, Republic Steel 
Corp., Massillon, O. 

“Gaseous Media for Carburizing,” by G. T. Williams, 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland. 


10:00 A. M..-AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


“The Initial Stages of Graphitization,” by H. A. 
Schwartz and M. K. Barnett, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Cleveland. 

“An X-Ray Study of the Ar, and Ac, Points of Iron and 
Iron-Nickel Alloys,” by Sidney D. Smith, Pennsylvania 
State college, State College, Pa. 

“Graphitization in High-Purity Iron Carbon Alloys,” 


George B. Waterhouse 


Vice president, American 
Society for Metals. He is pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

















HAT a difference ‘know-how’ makes! The | 

design of Vaughn Draw Benches incorporates 
many unique factors directly contributory to their i 
smooth operation and high efficiency. A special .P 
feature of every bench is the patented block-and- | 
link chain construction, which is self-freeing under | 
the sprocket during drawing, and combines with | 
fully-enclosed drive, cast steel sprockets and main 
carriage frame, anti-friction bearings, automatic 
lubrication, self-freeing chain hooks, completely | 
controlled high-speed carriage return, and nui 
matic unloading arms to give trouble-free, pre-| 
cision service. Ample factors of safety are present 
in every size. @ Write for details . . . and if you 
have a problem involving any type of cold-drawing i 


equipment, summon a Vaughn Engineer! 


THE VAUGHN MACHINERY COMPANY'® 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio - 





Manufacturers of Complete Wire 
Drawing Equipment... Continu- 
ous or Single Hole... For the 
Largest Bars . . . For the Smail- 
est Wire . . . Ferrous, Non-Fer- 
rous Materials or their Alloys. 

















Wesley P. Sykes 


1936 Campbell Memorial lec- 
turer, American Society for 
Metals. He is metallurgical 
Engineer, Cleveland Wire 
Works, General Electric Co., 
Cleveland 


by Cyril Wells, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 
2:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
Symposium on Carburizing 

“Factors Governing Selection of Type of Carburized 
Case,” by A. L. Boegehold and C. J. Tobin, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit. 

“Furnace Atmospheres and Decarburization,” by J. A. 
Webber, Interstate Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee. 

“Steels Used in the Carburizing Process,” by O. W. Mc- 
Mullan, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. 

“A Hardenability Test for Carburizing Steel,” by W. E. 


Jominy and A. L. Boegehold, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 


2:00 P. M.-—AUDITORIUM 


“Solubility of Copper in the Grain-Boundary Material 
of a Solid Solution of Copper in Zinc,” by G. R. Dean, 
Miner Laboratories, Chicago, and W. P. Davey, Penn- 
sylvania State college, State College, Pa. 

“The Rate of Austenite Transformation in Cast Iron,” 
by D. W. Murphy, W. P. Wood and D. Giradi, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Effects of Columbium and Other Addition Agents on 
Low-Chromium Steels,” by Russel Franks, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


4:30 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 


Educational Lecture 


“Steel Making,” lecture No. 4, by Earnshaw Cook, 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J. 


7:00 P. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Annual banquet. 


Friday, Oct. 22 


10:00 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Symposium on Carburizing 


“Production Carburizing,” by Ernest F. Davis, Warner 
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Gear Division, the Borg-Warner Corp., Muncie, Ind. 
“A Study of Commercial Carburizing Containers,” by 
R. W. Roush and A. C. Dames, Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co., Detroit. 
“Physical and Chemical Characteristics of Carburizing 
Compounds and Their Handling in Production,” by 
S. L. Widrig, Spicer Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 


10:00 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


“Effect of Longitudinal Scratches on Valve Spring 
Wire,” by F. P. Zimmerli and G. D. Wilson, Barnes. 
Gibson-Raymond, Detroit, and W. P. Wood, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

“Recovery of Cold-Worked Nickel on Annealing,” by 
Erich Fetz, Wilbur B. Driver Co., Newark, N. J. 

“Metal Coloring,” by C. B. F. Young, Columbia univer- 
sity, New York. 


2:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 
Symposium on Carburizing 
“Commercial Gas Carburizing,”’ by L. D. Gable and 
E. S. Rowland, Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 
“Light Cases by Gas Carburizing,”’ by V. T. Malcolm, 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
“Liquid Bath Carburizing,” by B. B. Beckwith, Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit. 


2:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 


“A Study of Deoxidation Type Inclusions in Alloy 
Steels,” by W. A. Hare and Gilbert Soler, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 

“Some Problems in the Production of Low-Carbon 
Sheets in Noncontinuous Mills,” by M. L. Samuels 
and Alfred Boyles, Battelle Memorial institute, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

“Relation of Size of Spheroids in Tool Steel to Its Ma- 
chinability and to Holding Edge of Cutter,” by D. E. 
Roda, International Business Machines Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


4:30 P. M.—-AuUDITORIUM 


Educational Lecture 


“Steel Making,” lecture No. 5, by Earnshaw Cook, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Mahwah, N. J. 





William H. Eisenman 


Secretary, American Society 

for Metals. Mr. Eisenman also 

is general manager of the 
National Metal Exposition 
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Monday, Oct. 18 
9:30 A. M.—HotTet TRAYMORE 


Business Session 


Address of President A. E. Gibson, 
Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Report on welding research activi- 
ties, by C. A. Adams, Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass. 

Review of committee and section ac- 
tivities by chairmen. 

Award of Samuel Wylie Miller and 
Lincoln medals. 

Report of Managing Director W. S. 
Hays, New York. 

Election of officers. 

“Looking Ahead with the American 
Welding Society,” by President- 
Elect P. G. Lang Jr., Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Baltimore. 


2:00 P. M.—HotTre.t TRAYMORE 
Industrial Research 


“Weldability of Low Alloy Steels,” 
by W. L. Warner, Watertown ar- 
senal, Watertown, Mass. 

“Spot Welding Characteristics of 
Some Copper-Base Alloys,” by D. 
K. Crampton and J. J. Vreeland, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

“Survey of Low Alloy Steels as to 
Weldability,” by J. H. Critchett, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories Inc., New York. 

“Physical Properties and Corrosion 
Resistance of Nickel-Iron Alloys 
Formed in Welding Nickel-Clad 
Steel,” by J. H. Deppeler, Metal & 
Thermit Corp., New York; W. G. 
Thiesinger, Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa.; and F. G. Flocke, 
International Nickel Co., New 
York. 

“X-Ray Methods of Studying Stress 
Relief in Welds,” by J. T. Norton, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 


October 11, 1937 


6:30 P. M.—HotTeLt TRAYMORE 


Dinner meeting of board of direc- 
tors. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19 
9:30 A. M.—HoTeL TRAYMORE 
Fundamental Research in Welding 


“Fatigue Tests of Butt Welds in 
Plates,” by W. M. Wilson, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

“The Heat Effect in Welding,” by 
W. H. Bruckner, United States 
naval research laboratory, Wash- 
ington. 

“The Electric Industry and_ the 
Welding Industry,” by A. 5S. 
Douglass, Detroit Edison Co., 
Detroit. 


2:00 P. M.—HoTeLt TRAY MORE 
Fundamental Research in Welding 


“Welded Girders with Inclined 
Stiffeners,” by Cyril D. Jensen 
and William F. Lotz Jr., Lehigh 
university, Bethlehem, Pa. 





Alfred E. Gibson 
President, American Welding 


Society. He is president 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Cleveland 





“Welding of Copper,” by A. P. 
Young, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, Houghton, 
Mich. 


“Static and Impact Tensile Proper- 
ties of Stainless Steel Welds at 
Ordinary and Low Temperatures,” 
by O. H. Henry, Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Effect of Welded Top Angles on 
Beam-Column Connections,” by 
Inge Lyse and G. J. Gibson, Le- 
high university, Bethlehem, Pa. 

“High-Speed Motion Pictures of 
Flame Cutting,” by H. R. Bullock, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

2:00 P. M.—HorTeL TRAYMORE 
Joint Session with American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers 
“Resistance Welding Fabrication,” 
by J. M. Cooper, General Electric 

Co., Lynn, Mass. 

“Developments in Large Welded 
Structures,” by C. C. Brinton, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Recent Developments in Fusion 
Welding,” by C. W. Obert. Union 
Carbide & Carbon Research Lah- 
oratories Inc., New York. 

7:30 P. M.—HOoTeL TRAYMOR!: 

Conference and meeting of frinda- 
mental research committee. ‘sched- 


Wednesday, Oct. 20 
9:30 A. M.—HOoTEL TRAY MORE 
Fabrication 
“Carbon Arc Welding in Automotive 
Work,” by William Richards. 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint. Mich. 
“Automatic Resistance: Welding.” 
by Harry Landstrom. Nash-Kel- 
vinator Corp., Detroit. 
“Welding—aAn Aid ir. Dam Construc- 
tion,” by T. B. Jefferson, United 
States engineer department. 
(Please turu to Page 230) 





























Monday, Oct. 18 
8:00 P. M.—AUDITORIUM 


Physics of Metals Roundtable—Elas- 
ticity 

“True Stress-Strain Curves for 
Single Crystals,” Discussion lead- 
er: S. L. Hoyt, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. 

“True Stress-Strain Curves for Poly- 
crystalline Materials.” Discussion 


Albert J. Phillips 


Chairman, Institute of Metals 
Division, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. He is superintendent 
of research, Central Research 
laboratory, American Smelting 


& Refining Co., Maurer, N. J. 


leader: R. K. Haskell, Watertown 
arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


“Internal Dissipation of Energy in 
Metals for Small Cyclic Strains.” 
Discussion leader: R. L. Wegel, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories Inc., 
New York. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19 
10:00 A. M.—RuTz-CarRLToN HOTEL 


Institute of Metals and Iron and 
Steel Divisions 


Physics of Metals 
“A Theory of Diffusion in Solids,” by 
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John E. Dorn and Oscar E. Harder, 
Battelle Memorial institute, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

“Some Fundamentals Concerning 
Impact Testing,” by Earl B. Smith, 
College of City of New York, New 
York. 

“Problem of the Temperature Coeffi- 
cient of Tensile Creep Rate,” by J. 
J. Kanter, Crane Co., Chicago. 


2:00 P. M.—Ru1ItTz-CaRLTON HOTEL 


Science Lecture of Institute of Met- 
als Division 
“Behavior of Gases at Metai Sur- 
faces,” by Arthur B. Benton, school 
of chemistry, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 


Wednesday, Oct. 20 
12:15 P. M.—R1tTz-CaRLTON HOTEL 


Luncheon meeting of Iron and Steel 
division executive committee. 


2:00 P. M.—RI1ITz-CaRLTON HOTEL 


Institute of Metals and Iron and 
Steel Divisions 
“Diffusion of Carbon from Steel In- 
to Iron,” by L. C. Grimshaw, Duo 
Metals Division, Latrobe Electric 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
“Investigations on Lead-Magnesium 
Alloys for Prevention of Lead Poi- 
soning in Waterfowl,” by R. L. 
Dowdell and R. G. Green, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


“Effect of Chromium on Grain 
Growth of Brass,” by Bruce W. 
Gonser and Carlos M. Heath, Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Colum- 
bus, O. 


7:00 P. M.—R1tTz-CarRLTON HOTEL 


Institute of Metals and Iron and 
Steel Divisions 
Annual dinner. Speaker: Harvey N. 
Davis, president, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Subject: “The Place of the Engi- 
neer in Modern Life.” 


Thursday, Oct. 21 
10:00 A. M.—RI1ITz-CARLTON HOTEL 


Iron and Steel Division 


“Effect of Silicon on Steels for High- 
Temperature Service,” by H. D. 
Newell, Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

“Notes on Microstructure and Hard- 
ness of Alloys Consisting Essen- 
tially of Iron, Chromium and Sili- 
con,” by A. G. H. Andersen, Phelps 
Dodge Corp., New York, and Eric 
R. Jette, Columbia university, New 
York. 

“An X-Ray Study of the Effects of 
Adding Carbon, Nickel or Mangan- 
ese to Some Ternary Iron-Chro- 
mium-Silicon Alloys,” by Eric R. 
Jette, Columbia university, New 





York, and A. G. H. Andersen, 
Phelps Dodge Corp., New York. 


10:00 A. M.—RuItTz-CarRLTON Hore, 


Institute of Metals Division 


“Age Hardening of Aluminum Al. 
loys. III — Double Hardness 
Peaks,” by W. L. Fink and D. W. 
Smith, Aluminum Co. of America, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

“Use of Tellurium in Copper-Base 
Alloys,” by H. L. Burghoff and D, 
E. Lawson, Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co., Waterbury, Conn., and 
Cleveland, respectively. 

“Sulphur, Selenium and Tellurium in 
Copper-Base Alloys,” by Cyril §S. 
Smith, American Brass Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


12:15 P. M.—Ru1tTz-CarRLTON Hote. 


Luncheon meeting of Institute of 
Metals executive committee. 

Luncheon meeting of Open-Hearth 
committee, Iron and Steel division. 


2:00 P. M.—RITz-CARLTON HOTEL 


Open-Hearth Committee 
Open-Hearth Steel Practice 


“Extensive Control Features Open- 
Hearth Practice at Lackawanna,” 
by P. F. Kinyoun, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 

“Basic Open-Hearth Slag Control by 
Use of the Viscosimeter,” by W. J. 
Reagan, Edgewater Steel Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

“Combined Carbon—the Controlling 
Factor in Quality of Basic Pig 
Iron,” by Ralph H. Sweetser, 
Stuart, James & Cooke Inc., New 
York. 

“Progress Report on Use of Venturi 
Ports in Open-Hearth Furnaces,” 
by George L. Danforth Jr., Open 
Hearth Combustion Co., Chicago. 


Francis B. Foley 


Chairman, Iron and _ Steel 
Division, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. He is superintendent 
of research, Midvale Co.. 
Philadelphia 
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Monday, Oct. 18 
2:00 P. M.—-AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


“Fatigue Properties of Helical 
Springs,” by R. R. Tatnall, engi- 
neer, Morgan Works, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Tuesday, Oct. 19 
9:30 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


“New Developments in Material 
Handling for Wire Mills,” by A. 
F. Anjeskey, sales manager, Cleve- 
land Tramrail Division, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
liffe, O. 

“Making of Steel,’—a motion pic- 
ture, by Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

2:00 P. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 

“Lime in Wire Drawing,” by D. E. 
Washburn, chief chemist, Ameri- 
can Lime & Stone Division, War- 
ner Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 

“Electrolytic Rod Pickling,” by Al- 
lan B. Dove, chemical engineer, 
Canada Works, Steel Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

“Handling Waste Acids from Pickl- 
ing Operations,” by H. E. Klein, 
engineer, chemical industry, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Wednesday, Oct. 20 


9:30 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Ferrous Division 


“Cold Heading,” by L. S. Cooch, met- 
allurgist, Buffalo Bolt Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

“The Art of Cold Heading, Past, 
Present and Future,” by A. R. 
Ryan, industrial engineer, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


9:30 A. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Nonferrous Division 


“Production of Copper from Mine 
to Mill,” by William H. Bassett 
Jr., manager, metallurgical devel- 
opment, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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“Noranda Enterprises”’—a motion 


picture. 


2:00 P. M.—-AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Ferrous Division 


“Phenomenon of Grain Growth in 
Low-Carbon Steel Wire,” by B. L. 
McCarthy, chief metallurgist, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Buf- 
falo. 


2:00 P. M..-AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Nonferrous Division 


“Metallurgical Aspects of Fourdrin- 
ier Wire,” by Hugh E. Brown, di- 
rector of research, W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland. 

“Need of a Better Quality of Cop- 
per in Apparatus Manufacture,” 
by L. H. Burnham, engineer, trans- 
portation division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


4:00 P. M..-AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


Annual Meeting 
Reports of officers. 
Award of Wire association medal. 


7:30 P. M.—AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
Annual dinner and entertainment. 


Thursday, Oct. 20 
10:00 A. M. - 


“A Metallurgical Study of the Fac- 
tors Affecting the Quality of Gal- 
vanizing,” by R. W. Sandelin, chief 
metallurgist, Atlantic Steel Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

“High Nickel Alloys in the Field of 
Wire and Wire Products,” by Carl 
Rolle, development and research 
division, International Nickel Co. 
Inc., New York. 

“Cold Drawn Bars,” by D. W. Mc- 
Dowell, metallurgist, Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Chicago. 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 





Ralph K. Clifford 


Wire Association. 
Mr. Clifford is works manager, 
Continental Steel Corp., Ko- 
komo, Ind. 


President, 


“Production of Bolts for Railroads 
and Bridges,” by Charles Fas. 
singer, vice president, Oliver Iron 
and Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


“Making of Steel Wire’—a motion 
picture, by Bethlehem Steel Co,, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Welding Papers Will 
Cover Broad Field 


(Concluded from Page 227) 


“Oxyacetylene Welding as a Produc- 
tion Tool,” by A. Bell, Haywood- 
Wakefield Co., Boston. 


12:30 P. M.—HoTeEL TRAYMORE 


Luncheon conference of officers and 
executive committees. 


Thursday, Oct. 21 


9:30 A. M. Hote, TRAYMORE 


Symposium on Alloy Steels 


“Resistance Welding of Low Alloy 
Steels,” by G. S. Mikhalapov, 
Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

“Low Alloy Steels,” by A. B. Kinzel, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories Inc., New York. 


“Stainless as Applied to Pressure 


Vessels,” by J. C. Holmberg, 
Struthers-Wells-Titusville Corp., 
Warren, Pa. 


2:00 P. M.—HoTeL TRAYMORE 
Shipbuilding 

“Welding in Building Tanker Ves- 
sels,” by T. M. Jackson, Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Chester, 
Pa. 

“Assembly Plant for Welding of 
Barges,” by G. F. Wolfe, Dravo 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

“Tests and Arc Welding in Ship 
Structure,” by Lieut. Commander 
W. P. Roop, United States navy, 
Washington. 

“All-Welded Steel Tankers,” by A. 
C. Leigh, Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

7:00 P. M.—HotTet TRAYMORE 


Dinner dance and entertainment. 


Friday, Oct. 22 
9:30 A. M.—HoteLt TRAYMORE 
Railroad Session 


“Building Up Locomotive Driving 
Boxes,” by I. T. Bennett, Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., New York. 

“Machine Gas Mechanical Cutting 
in Railroad Work,” by H. Bass, 
New York Central railroad. 

“Welding of Railroad Rolling 
Stock,” by V. R. Willoughby, 
American Car & Foundry Co.. 
New York. 
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Exhibitors and Products 








NATIONAL METAL SHOW 


Auditorium, Atlantic City, October 18 - 22 ell 


Monday .. 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday . 
Thursday 
Friday oa" 


EXPOSITION HOURS 


EY Gl i RE Se! Ss PP L-2 
Publications and technical books. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., New York............... E-62 
Welding and cutting torches; brazing and hard facing 

apparatus; oxygen and acetylene, 

Ajax Electric Co. Inc., Philadelphia .............. D-37 
Electric heat treating furnaces. 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Trenton, N. J........... D-37 
High frequency heat treating and melting furnaces. 

Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa............ C-47 
Stainless and heat resisting steels. 

Edgar Allen Steel Co. Inc., New York...........-. H-12 
Tool and die steels. 

a re ec See ee G-11 
Rust preventatives. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh ............ G-4 
Aluminum alloys. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. ...........- G-47 


Copper, brass and bronze; welding rods, 


. 12:00 m. to 10:30 p.m. 

. .« 12:00m. to 10:30 p.m. 

. . + 12:00m. to 10:30 p.m. 
. . 12:000m.to 6:00p.m. 

. 9:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh ............... Stage 
Electric furnaces. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York.......... G-15 
Electric bar, forging and rivet heaters. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ...A-32 
Nibbling machines; die sets; wire; welding wire. 


American Coach & Body Co., Cleveland .......... A-73 
Spot welders. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., New York. .G-79 
Case hardening compounds; chemicals. 

American Electric Furnace Co., Boston........... C-39 
Electric and gas heat treating furnaces. 

American Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, 

BORE ose sene n ek ee 8 ee oS Ed a eo eth eae te B-40 


American Gas Association, New York...... Gas Section 
Industrial gas equipment. 

American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. J...Gas Section 
Gas heat treating furnaces; burners and accessories. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 


Detar.) New TORR: 66. cS iieaie ti eee 4-80 
Fducational exhibit 





October 11, 1937 





























Exhibitors in National Metal Show 


American Machine & Metals Iinc., Kiehle Division, 


ESAS. Say oI Pa AP apne Sm ec F-8 

Hardness testing machines. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.......... E-40 
Stainless steel; enameling iron; sheets and plates. 

American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. ............. H-85 
New type screw with special head. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh...... Stage 
Carbon, alloy and stainless steel sheets. 

American Society for Metals, Cleveland ........... D-39 
Educational exhibit. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland............ Stage 


Carbon, alloy and stainless steel wire, bars and strip; 
welding wire. 


American Welding Society, New York.............. C-3 
Educational exhibit. 

Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee.................... H-2 
High-strength nonferrous alloys. 

Anderson & Sons, Springfield, Mass. ............... G-2 
Etched and lithographed metal products. 

pe B-2 
Welding electrodes. 

Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa....... G-46 
Insulating materials. 

Atlas Fence Co., Philadelphia .................... H-45 
Industrial fences. 

Audubon Wire Cloth Corp., Philadelphia .......... H-45 
Mesh, space and flexible wire cloth. 

Automatic Gasflux Inc., Cleveland................. A-78 


Welding fluxes automatically fed into gas line. 


Automatic Temperature Control Co. Inc., 
I ie ie ee ine x Who a ao dS B-65 


Temperature control systems; control valves. 


B 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York................. B-14 
Refractories. 

a PN J ie ie coc de ecep cea A-19 
Platinum and precious metals. 

Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Philadelphia ............ F-44 
Testing machines. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago...................... A-10 
Industrial trucks. 

Bastian-Blessing Co., Chicago..................... A-23 
Oxyacetylene welding and cutting equipment. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester............ H-64 
Optical instrument for metallography and spectrography. 

Bellis Heat Treating Co., Branford, Conn........... A-2 
Heat treating salts and furnaces. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa................ D-66 
Carbon, alloy and corrosion-resisting steels. 

G. S. Blakeslee & Co., Cicero, Ill.................... A-66 
Metal cleaning and degreasing machines. 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works, Allentown, Pa. ...... H-83 
Drop forged tools; welding fittings. 

Botfield Refractories Co., Philadelphia............ B-69 
Refractories. 

Se WU UCTIOUTY, COOIITE, iin ccc cece ccc ectnet G-66 
Pyrometers; automatic control equipment. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia............... B-75 
Pyrometers; automatic control equipment. 

SE Te IE, CID on onc oe ccc cccceccnses B-17 


Metallographic equipment. 


Burdett Mfg. Co., Chicago................. Gas Section 


Gas burners; heating equipment. 


Cc 


Andrew C. Campbell Division, American Chain & 


Cable Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ................000. A-32 
Nibbling machines; die sets; welding wire. 
Te a SPNRTORE os i cea biivingeeeees eva’ F-48 
Cemented carbide tools and dies. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ......... H-24 


Abrasives; grinding and cutting wheels; refractories; 
nonmetallic electric heating elements. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh.......... Stage 


Carbon, alloy, high-tensile and stainless steels. 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass... .A-15 


Surface hardening equipment; steel valves. 


Climax Molybdenum Co., New York.............. C-15 
Molybdenum alloy steels and irons. 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco .............. Stage 


Carbon, alloy, high tensile and stainless steels. 


Continental Machine Specialties Inc., Minneapolis. . .B-18 


Precision filing and sawing equipment. 


Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., Chicago........... F-92 
Plating and polishing equipment. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York.......... B8 
Tool steels; stainless and corrosion resisting steels. 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl................. Stage 


Steel fence; wire products. 


D 


DAILY METAL TRADE, Cleveland............... L-2 
Publications and technical books. 

A. P. DeSanno & Son, Philadelphia................ H-15 
Grinding wheels; cut-off machines. 

Despatch Oven Co., Minneapolis ........... Gas Section 
Gas heat treating furnaces. 

Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit ............... H-35 
Metal cleaning equipment 

Detroit Testing Machine Co., Detroit.............. H-39 
Physical testing apparatus. 

Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia .......... A-18 
Saws; knives; files; tools; steel. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. ... B-44 
Stoppers; nozzles; sleeves. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.................. G-86 
Magnesium alloys. 

Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. ..............-.. F-84 


Heat and corrosion-resisting alloys. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Grasselli Division, 

Wilmington, Del. . 
Pickling inhibitors; fluxes; acids; chemicals for plating. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Chemicals —— 


NRE RES gd oh gts cs '3 when '@ wei wieps Was F- 
Heat treating salts; plating chemicals; metal cleaners. 


E 


Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill. .Gas Section 


Gas heat treating furnaces and equipment. 
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Exhibitors in National Metal Show 


Eisler Engineering Co., Newark, N. J. ............ G-71 
Welding machines. 


Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., Newark, N. J...C-5 


Electric arc welders; electrodes. 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. .................. D-80 
Heat treating furnaces. 

iene samseye Oo. Miyria, ©. .... 2.0... ccc cescuces C-20 
Heat and corrosion-resisting alloys. 

Electro Metallurgical Co., New York.............. H-52 

Alloy elements for iron and _ steel. 

Electro Refractories & Alloys Corp., Buffalo ....... H-8 
Refractories. 

Elevator Supplies Co., Hoboken, N. J. ............. F-2 
Wire drawing machines. 

Ensign-Reynolds Inec., New York............ Gas Section 


Gas burning equipment; melting furnaces. 


F 


Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. .......... F-68 
Cemented carbide tools and dies; stainless steels; 
wear resisting steels. 


Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Phila- 


ash pry x +A 5 gv hed ok oeewe bine 1-41 

Gray iron castings. 

J. B. Ford Sales Co., Wyandotte, Mich. ............ G-43 
Metal cleaners; burnishing compounds. 

gO Ee a GT a L-2 
Publications and technical books. 

EE Ct RP MIOR OO DANG ck knw 3 vic cic wa ace @aien G-36 
Measuring and control instruments. 

Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland ............. Gas Section 
Gas forge furnaces. 

Gehnrich & Gehnrich, Woodside, N. Y. ..... Gas Section 
Ovens; dryers; air heaters. 

merase Oye O0., BOStON si oi csc i cece cecce E-10 
Heat and corrosion-resisting alloys. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y........... A-33 
Electric furnaces; electric welding machines. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chicago............ A-33 
X-ray inspection equipment. 

CN MGPOSUON, WOES. 5. 5s. cave bbGalsis wsuiee sce G-75 


Die making equipment; saws; filing machines; braz- 
ing devices. 


H 


Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. ................ B-8 
Tool steels; alloy steels. 

Handy & Harman, New York .................... B-35 
Brazing alloys; silver solders. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee ................... C-1 
Electric arc welders; motors; hoists. 

Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. ................. A-75 
Oil and gas burners; regulating valves. 

C. I. Hayes Inc., Providence, R. I. ................. B-41 
Electric heat treating furnaces. 

Haynes-Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. ................. H-52 


Cutting tools; corrosion-resistant castings. 


Hener. ros, Co.,: Newark: ING dick dis cvie tiv ovine «a L-7 
Small tools. 

Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee................. F-41 
Electric heat treating furnaces. 

Hobart tres Oe. TTOV) OL. beta eed erie een C-38 
Electric arc welding equipment 

A. F. Holden Co., New Haven, Conn. ............... B-32 
Heat treating baths. 

REGre OR, CCTOROO oid tess 6 i Sea Copeaeeen A-62 
Electric are welders; electrodes. 

Charles A. Hones Inc., Baldwin, N. Y.....Gas Section 
Gas furnaces; gas burners. 

E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia ............... B-95 


Carburizing compounds; heat treating salts; industrial 
lubricants; cutting oil; leather belting and packing. 


Illinois Testing Laboratories Inc., Chicago.......... B-83 
Pyrometers; thermometers. 

Illinois Tool Works, Chicago ...........-..+++-4.- D-10 
Cutters, hobs, broaches, 

Industrial Steel Casting Co., Toledo, O. ............ C-91 
Steel castings. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New York.........-. E-75 


Nickel and nickel alloys. 


J 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. .......---..+--. G-10 
Tool steels; alloy steels. 

Johns-Manville, New York ...........ccceccccecees C-43 
Insulating and refractory materials. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh ......... E-32 
Hot and cold rolled steels; tin plate. 

C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore .......... Gas Section 
Gas premixers; gas producers. 

G. N. Brouse, Columbus; Oi 4.8 6 6 css cs seeks te. F-5 
Fatigue testing machines. 

Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. ............. B-15 
Steel castings. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia................ F-63 
Heat treating furnaces; pyrometers; contre] instruments. 

Bae Bil, NOW SOP as 0 eds Saat kas bs hee eee G-14 


Photomicrographic apparatus. 


Lepel High Frequency Laboratories, New York... .C-48 
High frequency converters; furnaces. 


Lewis Machine Co. CRCVEIANG 0... ccc cece wans. B-4 
Wire drawing machinery. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland .................... C-32 
Electric are welders; electrodes; motors. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago................ A-67 


Heat treating furnaces; control equipment. 
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Exhibitors in National Metal Show 


Linde Air Products Co., New York 
Oxyacetylene welding and cutting apparatus; oxygen 
and acetylene. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. ............... G-95 


Tool steel; alloy steel; stainless steel; castings. 


M 


Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J. ............... A-+46 


Lacquers; enamels; synthetics. 


MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 
Publications and technical books. 


PE LR CNN PD ag oe cece enwecwn B-45 


Grinding wheels; cut-off machines. 


Magnafiux Corp., Chicago 
Magnetic inspection method and equipment. 


Magnetic Analysis Corp., Long Island City, N. Y....G-63 


Magnetic analysis and inspection equipment. 


Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 


Oil and gas furnaces; burners. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., Philadelphia 

Manganese steel wire cloth; screens; forgings; weld- 

ing wire. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, Raybestos-Man- 

hattan, Inc., Passaic, IN. J. 

Abrasive cut-off wheels; finishing wheels. 
Marburg Bros. Inc., New York 

Cutting tools; gages; pneumatic hammers. 


I ee ae ae ne are A-50 


Welding electrodes. 


McKay Co., Pittsburgh 


Welding electrodes. 


Metal & Thermit Corp., New York 


Welding electrodes; thermit welding materials. 
Metals Coating Co. of America, Philadelphia 
Metal spraying equipment. 
Metlab Co., Philadelphia 


Demonstration of heat treatment of metals. 


Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit 


Heat and corrosion-resisting castings. 

A. Milne & Co., New York 
Tool and die steels. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pyrometers; automatic control equipment. 


Molybdenum Corp. of America, Pittsburgh 


Molybdenum and tungsten alloys. 
Morrison Engineering Co. Inc., Cleveland 
Wire mill equipment. 


Mullite Refractories Co., Shelton, Conn. 
Refractories. 


N 


National Carbide Corp., New York 
Carbide. 
National Cylinder Gas Co. 
Oxyacetylene cutting machines. 
National Gas Furnace Co., Providence, R. I. ....... A-72 
Gas heat treating furnaces. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
Pipe and tubiny. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., New York 
Zinc alloys; die castings. 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Grinding wheels; abrasives; refractories. 


oO 


Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland 


Electric induction hardened crankshafts. 
Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., Philadelphia... . 
Testing machines; testing equipment. 


Owen Electric Sales Co., Fayette, N. C 


Welding machines. 


4 


Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable 
Co., Monessen, Pa. 
Wire; welding wire. 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. ................. A-8i 


Blast cleaning and dust collecting equipment. 


Paramount Oilless Bearing Co., Worcester, Mass.. .H-75 
Oilless wood bearings and bushings; elevator guides. 


Park Chemical Co., Detroit 
Heat treating materials; buffing and polishing materials. 


Parker-Kalon Corp., New York 
Screws and fastening devices; measuring instruments; 
gage blocks. 

Partlow Corp., New Hartford, N. Y. ........ Gas Section 
Temperature controls; gas valves; safety pilots. 

Henry Pels & Co., New York 
Cutting and fabricating machines. 

George F. Pettinos Inc., Philadelphia 
Sands; gravels; insulating cements; graphites; foundry 

facings. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Philadelphia. .B-85 
Heating furnaces; gas and oil burners. 

Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia 


Iron and steel. 
Preis Engraving Machine Co., Newark, N. J. ....... H-9 
Engraving, die sinking and milling machines. 
Production Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Polishing, finishing and buffing machines. 


Pyle-National Co., Chicago 


Turbo-generators; headlights; floodlights; wiring devices. 
Pyro-Electric Instrument Co., Dearborn, Mich 
Pyrometers. 


Pyrometer Instrument Co., New York 
Pyrometers. 


Q 


Quigley Co. Inc., New York 


Refractories. 


R 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
Alloy and stainless steels; sheets; bolts and nuts; pig 
iron. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Nonferrous alloys. 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn 
Heat treating equipment. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. ........ A-11 
Wire; wire rope. 


Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., Elizabeth, N. J. ....A-86 


Lacquer finishes for industrial use. 
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“Caterpillar” track-type Tractors! You down to every last bolt and nut. 


see them in logging camps . 
gging ghee Unease Of course, there's a Southwark-Emery 


struction work, on farms... you'll find Universal: Testing Machine ct Ginaa 


them in Africa and Asia, in all the pillar Tractor Co. Leading manufactur- 
Americas and Europe. Wherever ers, in all industries, who must know the 
there's a job of earth moving to be strength of materials, get their facts from 
done...or countless other things they Southwark-Emery testing equipment. 
do as well... youll find them. We should like to tell you more about it. 


Tough equipment built of tough stuff BALDWIN-SOUTHWARK CORP. 


l Southwark Division, Philadelphia 
for tough work! And laboratory tested, Pacifie Coast Representative: THE PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 
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Exhibitors in National Metal Show 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Baltimore............. A-22 


Stainless steels and irons. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago ............ B-9 


Steel and allied products. 


S 

Safety Gas Lighter Co., Lynn, Mass. .............. B-36 
Gas lighters; gas heating equipment. 

George Scherr Co. Inc., New York ............... D-76 
Optical instruments; testing machines. 

Scully Steel Products Co., Chicago ............. Stage 
Alloy, high tensile and stainless steels. 

a Gas Section 
Gas premixers; burners; soldering systems. 

amie Gi, FOMROTO; WRB. nooo soc cents cee en ces F-1 
Hardening furnaces; high-temperature tube furnaces. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. ............... F-92 
Nonferrous alloys. 

Shakeproof Lock Washer Co., Chicago............ D-10 
Lock washers. 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., Dover, O. .............. D-83 
Centrifugally cast bronze; bronze products. 

Sleeper & Hartley Inc., Worcester, Mass. ......... H-17 
Wire and spring making machinery. 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee .................... C-2 
Welding electrodes; heating element alloy. 

Spencer Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. ............. B-71 
Turbo compressors; vacuum cleaners. 

a ee as coos anes 6 bee ala wrk L-2 
Publications and technical books. 

Steel City Testing Laboratory, Detroit............ F-18 
Testing machines. 

| a ra H-88 
Hard facing materials; cutting tools. 

ee ee & Ta B-44 
Industrial oils and greases. 

Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. ..... Gas Section 
Heat treating furnaces; burners; accessories. 

Syncro Machine Co., Newark, N. J................ F-2 
Wire machinery. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. ......... B-41 
Pyrometers; thermometers. 

Taylor Hall Welding Corp., Worcester, Mass. ...... H-75 
Welding machines. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, 

SR VRS SOME EEO Wes Ge dh ces ds-6 ¥ no 640.0% pesan « Stage 

Steels; bars; shapes. 

Thermal Products Corp., Pittsburgh ............... G-17 


Insulating materials. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Steel and Tube Divi- 
I Na sos ah bathe cab dba bse oo bigeds E-48 


Alloy steels; tubing. 


Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.....F-76 


Titanium alloys and compounds. 


Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. .......... H-65 


Wire manufacturing machines. 


U 


ge RE Ge G-22 
Are welding machines. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York........ H-52 


Welding and cutting equipment; ferroalloys; heat and 
corrosion-resisting alloys. 


oe iy co a C-91 
Steel castings. 

United States Steel Corp., New York............. Stage 
Carbon, alloy, high tensile and stainless steels. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa....... H-84 


Tool steels; stainless and specialty steels. 


V 


Vanadium-Alloy Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. .......... G-32 
Cemented carbide tools and dies; tool steels. 

Vanadium Corp. of America, New York ........ .H-20 
Vanadium alloys and compounds. 

Victor Saw Works Inc., Middletown, N. Y. ........ B-39 


Hacksaw blades; hacksaw machines. 


W 


Wells Mfg. Co., Three Rivers, Mich. .............. H-21 


Metal cutting band saws. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 


Rene eae Lig ge weimigis Sab cad 464 4 0 b.ke Bie'elo 6 E-19 

Welding equipment; electric furnaces. 

Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago................. B-84 
Temperature control instruments. 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia ............ A-46 
Turret punches. 

ms. Weems OO... NOWATE, ON, Fisk c isk ccc esac bac B-7 
Precious metals, thermostatic metals, special alloys. 

Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co., New York..... C-50 


Hardness testing machines. 
Wilson Welder & Metals Inc., North Bergen, N. J... .E-62 
Electric welding machines. 


Wire Assortintion, New York.............<.ce.006. A-40 


Educational exhibit. 


Y 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O.....A-63 
Alloy steels; sheets; bars; tubing. 


eet es Ws INOW VOTK. 6 ow oe ee ck ees G-80 


Microscopes and accessories. 
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Buyers More Cautious, Rate Drops to 66 


Shipments Exceed 


New Orders ; Auto 


Production Gains 


delaying the anticipated fall revival. Although 

the automotive industry has rounded the 
corner and bookings from that source show definite 
improvement, the volume is less than expected. Other 
consumers, with the exception of farm implement and 
household equipment manufacturers, are tending to 
reduce inventories and are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Mills again are in a position to offer early deliveries 
and with neither price advances nor labor difficulties in 
immediate prospect, consumers prefer to wait. 

Steelworks operations again were adjusted down- 
ward in all leading districts last week, lowering the 
national operating rate 8 points to 66 per cent of 
capacity. Pittsburgh was down 9 points to 62 per 
cent, Cincinnati 19 to 70, St. Louis 4 to 60, Detroit 
8 to 92, Youngstown 5 to 60, eastern Pennsylvania 
4% to 55%, Chicago 10% to 65, Birmingham 6 to 77, 
Buffalo 4 to 70, Cleveland 4 to 63 and Wheeling 8 
to 74. New England was unchanged at 65 per cent. 

September’s steel ingot production at 4,301,869 
gross tons was 11.8 per cent under the August figure 
of 4,875,671 tons, but exceeded the September, 1936, 
output of 4,151,388 tons. Production for the first 
nine months this year totaled 42,498,769 gross tons, 
exceeding by nearly 27 per cent output of 33,526,142 
tons in the corresponding period last year and com- 
ing within 2 per cent of the 43,353,830 tons produced 
in the first nine months of 1929. 

Export inquiry continues in fair volume, headed 
by an inquiry for 20,000 tons for pig iron, including 
10,000 tons of bessemer, for England. Inquiries for 
1000 tons of finished steel were received from Holland. 
Japan has placed 8000 to 12,000 tons of plates and 
shapes, mainly plates, for Manchukuo. 

Exports of iron and steel, excluding scrap, continued 
at a high rate during August although the total for 
the month was 11.6 per cent in quantity and 8.9 per 
cent in value under July, the high month since 1917. 
Foreign shipments, excluding scrap, were 408,023 
gross tons, compared with 461,421 tons in July. Au- 
gust shipments were 326.4 per cent greater than those 


fi CAUTIOUS attitude toward steel buying is 
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of August last year. Scrap exports aggregated 478,- 
296 tons, compared with 428,047 tons in July. For 
eight months this year scrap exports reached the 
previously unequaled record of 3,079,003 tons. Iron 
and steel shipments, excluding scrap, were 2,239,521 
tons. Pig iron continued as the principal export 
product. 

Settlement on higher wages for railroad operating 
employes generally is considered a step toward re- 
moval of numerous problems confronting the carriers. 
Higher freight rates may be allowed by the interstate 
commerce commission in time to be reflected in fourth- 
quarter earnings. If granted, the increase in rates 
will facilitate buying of new railroad equipment. 

That automobile builders rapidly are returning to 
full production is indicated by an increase of almost 
25,000 units to 69,000. General Motors assembled 
35,500 or 20,000 more than the preceding week. Chrys- 
ler was up 2000 to 18,500 and independent producers 
built an estimated 15,000. Ford remained closed. 

A third blast furnace will be built at the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Co., contract having 
been awarded last week. This new stack will have 
capacity about 50 per cent greater than Ford’s two 
present 800-ton furnaces. Three of the company’s 
present ten open hearths are to be rebuilt to bring 
monthly capacity to 9000 tons each, compared to the 
present 5000 tons. According to reports from De- 
troit, Ford soon will be in a position to produce 50 
per cent of its own steel requirements. 

Lack of consumer interest caused iron and steel 
scrap to settle still lower, STEEL’S composite declining 
50 cents to $16.67, the lowest since the second week 
in December. The iron and steel composite declined 
8 cents to $39.73, reflecting the weakness in scrap. 
Finished steel composite is steady at $61.70. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Oct. 9 Oct. 2 Sept. 25 Sept., 1937 July, 1937 Oct., 1936 Oct., 1932 
Iron and Steel .... $39.73 $39.81 $39.98 $40.16 $40.03 $34.67 $28.90 
Finished Stee! .... 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 61.70 53.90 47.64 
Steelworks Serap .. 16.67 17.17 17.83 18.99 18.51 16.44 6.96 


_ Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates ,shapes, bars, black 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:— Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


eo 2 Oct. 9, Sept. July Oct. " Oct.9, Sept. July Oct. 
Finished Material 1937 1937 1937 1936 Pig Iron 1937 1937 1937 1936 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .... . 2.45¢c 2.45c 2.45c 2.05c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ... $25.26 $25.26 $25.26 $20.8132 
Steel bars, Chicago ........ meer 2.50 2.50 2.10 Basic, Valley .... Mia Pree 23.50 23.50 19.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.36 Basic, eastern del. East. Pa..... 25.26 25.26 25.26 20.81 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. .... 2.35 2.35 2.35 1.95 No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh..... 25.21 25.21 25.21 20.3132 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ...... 1% Sci oh 2.25 2.25 1.90 NO. 2 209. CICERO .oc055 5 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Shapes, Philadelphia ........... 2.45% 2.45% 2.45% 2.11% Southern No. 2 Birmingham. .. 20.38 20.38 20.38 15.50 
Shapes, Chicago .... err a 2.30 2.30 1.95 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 23.69 23.69 23.69 19.44 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh Sais 50s see 225 2.25 1.90 No. 2 X eastern, del. Phila..... 26.135 26.135 26.135 21.68 
Tank plates, Philadelphia Jc.) ee 2.43% 2.43% 2.09 Malleable, Valley ... roth. See 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Tank plates, Chicago ...... ie Se 2.30 2.30 1.95 Malleable, Chicago ........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.50 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 2.40 2.40 2.40 1.95 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.04 30.04 30.04 25.7528 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts... 3.15 3.15. 3.15 2:60 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. 24.17 24.17 24.17 19.6741 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts...... 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.20 Ferromanganese, de]. Pittsburgh 107.29 107.29 107.29 80.13 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary.. 2.50 250 250 2:05 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 3.25 $25. 325 2.70 Scrap 
verte Sean onl wa agg a ea a oo Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $17.75 $20.40 $19.40 $18.15 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .... . 2,90 2.90 2.90 2.50 ‘avy melt. steel. No. 2 East Pa. 14.73 1669 1800 1395 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.. . $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.25 Heavy eee Ss Sacan Chic: - , 15.25 785 17.05 16.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.05 envy. wetting Steel, Cara... be US ie & 
Rails for rolling Chicago ....... i725 2035 20.30 16.95 
2ailroad, steel specialties, Chicago 19.75 20.50 20.20 17.75 


Semifinished Material Coke 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $32.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts... 37.00 37.00 37.00 32.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.40 $4.45 $4.50 $4.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 37.00 37.00 37.00 32.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens..... 5.25 5.25 5.30 4,25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .3,-inch, Pitts. 47.00 47.00 47.00 40.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 11.00 11.00 11.00 9.75 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. 


Tin Mill Black Ne. . 
Sheet Steel Pitishueh gsc, Concsion end Heat- Structural Shapes a 
‘ dee ss ; . Pittsburgh .... . 2.28¢ 
Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- Gary .... ‘ieee, 3 Resistant Alloys Philadelohia, ay °* ome 
tras and deductions (Except St. Louis, delivered ut, ie New York, dal tee 2 50%e 
Galvanized) Granite City, Ill. . sere 3.50¢ Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. Boston, delivered... .268%E 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. — ina Rolled No. 10 co. Chrome-Nickel Bethlehem ............. 2.35¢ 
PATO Ss cc. Re EE cw ec cw esas ae No. 302 No.304 Chicago ............... 2.30¢ 
0 eee a 250c GAly --se eee secre eens 3.20 : 24.00 95.09 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.45¢ 
Chicago, iedea 253c Detroit, delivered ...... 3.30c Bars . * ae nape Buffalo ....... Saad Bi: 2 35¢ 
Detroit, del. ........... 260¢ Philadelphia, del. ...... 3.39¢ fiales -------- aemn. Seco GUE Ports ............. Se 
New York, del. ......... 278¢ SF") Suet aer 110177 aaa, Hot strip...... 2150 23.50 Birmingham ........... 2.40¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.69c St. Louis, del. ......... 3.33¢ 28 00 30.00 Pacific ports, f.0.b, cars, 
Birmingham. “app : sa nt Granite City, Ill. ...... Baee COM etrrp .---- — ais: RE is i 6 9.0.0 3 coe ee 
Se Seute, aol. ......... 268¢ Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.70c Giestais Cheveins St. Louis, del. .......... 2.52e 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 2.60c aes Pacis Rolled No. 20 iia No. No. No No Bars 
aci n 2.95 lt . i ee oe 00C ° aie " » . ° 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 2.95c hase rst oe ante ieee sane 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 — etroit, delivered ...... 3.75¢ Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 (Base, 3 to 25 tons) ie 
anata er Ere — agg oe gge me hens oo — ay — = an ee conan ae oreigidaady - yom 
Se sete -20C New York, del. ........ 3.88c Sheets . .26. 9.00 32.5 , OLY weseees on 
Chicago, delivered ..... SR Sere 3.78c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 Duluth ...... tetteeeee a 
Detroit, delivered ..... 3.35¢ Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.75¢ Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 ee teens ca 
Pekedeighie, Oa... 3dde gg pee Buffalo .......... ieee OBR 
esr , : Seale F Pittsburgh, No. 10 ..... a PE pe ene ial : 2.60¢ 
Birmingham ...... ... 3.30€ pittsburgh, No. 20 _....-350c Steel Plate Satine sara to. She 
St. SS. ae 3.38¢ Gary, a Sa Acacia 3.00¢ — 0.0, ’ 3.00 
Granite City, Ill. ....... 3.35¢ Gary No. 20 3.60c Pittsburgh .... 2.25¢ ee ceseeee Be c 
Pacific ports, f.0.b. dock 3.80c t ze i N “40 ee eee as 3.13 New York, del. . .... 2.538c Philadelphia, ‘del. oe 
: : St. peters No. - iaeeote 37he Philadelphia, del. . ..2.43%c Boston, delivered ....... 2.85¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 St. Lous, NO. 2D ...+++. ‘T3€ Boston, delivered ....... 2.65¢ New York, del. ......... 2.78¢ 
Pittsburgh ..... css se. See, ae Buffalo, delivered ...... 2.50c Pitts., forg. qual. ...... 2.80¢ 
ark. .. 8.900 Tin and Terne Plate Chicago or Gary ....... 2.30e Rail Steel 
Chicago, delivered ..... 3.93c Gary base, 10 cents higher Cleveland, del. .........2.44%c To Manufacturing Trade 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 4.09c Tin plate, coke, (base Birmingham ..... ee ee yy 2.30¢ 
New York, delivered .... 4.13c box), Pittsburgh .... $5.35 Coatesville, base ....... 2.385c Chicago or Gary ....... 2.35c 
Birmingham ...... sxis 6 Oe Waste-waste, 2.75c; Sparrows Pt., base 2.35e Cleveland ............-. 2006 
ae So | 4.03c ee Pee 2.50c Pacific ports, f.o.b. cars, Moline, Ill. .... See 
Granite City, Ill. .... 4,00ce Long ternes, No. 24, un- GE ivan ss bikin PE: MRE owas « weed ees . Babe 
Pacific ports, f,0,b, dock 4.40c apsorted, Fitts. ....:. 4.10c St. Louis, delivered . ; . 282c Birmingham ...... . 2.45¢ 
STEEL 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.35 
REMI iss 9 <6 Howe) 0-9'6 2.40¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.64c 
Pittsburgh, refined... .3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


eerie 2.55¢ 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young... 2.60c 
SC EOINED, © <-0'c ss 08 a0 2.65¢ 
Pacific coast ports, f.0.b. 
0 err ie 2.95c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.84c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


eee 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young..... 2.45c 
BEE PUOTUD seo e es Cascegens 2.80c 


Wire Products 


Prices apply to mixed carloads, 
base; less carloads subject to 
quantity extras. 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails..... $2.75 
Cement coated nails ..... $2.75 
(Per pound) 


Polished staples ....... 3.45c 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.70¢c 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.40¢ 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.15c 
Galv. fence wire ....... 3.55¢ 
Woven wire fencing 

(base C. L. column)...... 74 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C. L. column)......63 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 ga....... 2.90¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant prod- 
ucts only) and Chicago up $1; 
Duluth and Worcester up $2; 
Birmingham up $3. 

Spring wire, Pitts. or 
COVGERINE 60s sc tcecess 3.50¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Wore. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


PUSCMOUTBN 2.0.6 se cccccae 2.90¢ 
ED Ds. 450 0 0b eee ba a 2.95¢c 
PS BN, 5 koe ees eedes aes 2.95c 
I cis v6 6 oc cad.kerheews 2.95¢c 
OS, ee 2.95¢ 
I 5 swe ik wcaen Sl aN 2.95c 


Subject to quantity deduc- 
tions and extras. List dated 
Aug. 26, 1935; revised Oct, 1, 
1936. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 3.00c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
re OS:  Bi00..2.:~+ 0.70 
ae O75 SaOO....0% 1.35 
Se oe ee 3.80 
A 2.25  &8400......% 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo....... .0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
rarer 1.10 
Bee GSC 20 CY. cieccess 0.45 
eM OE, BPTINE oocc ce cviecceas 0.15 
NNN 5 s0s6-5$'s 0-3 844 8 0S,0 1.20 
ON Pere eee 0.85 
EE ME. ovens reece sicas 1.50 
0 8 ter ee 0.85 
9200 spring flats .......... 0.15 
9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Piling 
eee eer ere 2.60¢c 
Chicago, Buffalo ........ 2.70¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}§-in. 


PEER, boc ccc wies cee 2.40c 
Chicago or Gaiy ..... 2.50c 
Birmingham base ..... 2.55¢ 
Ps a” ee ee 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.69¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.73¢ 
Cooperage hoop, 
Ee 2.50¢ 
oS errr 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
CRB WRRINE GS dass ccaies ahs 3.20¢ 
EOE Onts GOs oie eaves 3.40c 
Worcester, Mass. ...... 3.40c 
Cleve. Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 3.20c 3.40¢ 
0.51—0.75... 4.45¢ 4.65¢ 
0.76—1.00... 6.30c 6.50¢ 
Over 1.00... 8.50c 8.70¢ 
Rails, fail Material 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill ..... $42.50 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh, 
20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pittsburgh, Chicago... .$43.00 
Do., rerolling quality.. 42.00 
Angle bars, billet, Gary, 
Pittsburgh, So. Chicago 2.80c 
FIO BRIO BIOS oo cc a cisco 3.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.15¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.35c 
Tie plates, base ......... $46.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs.; 
20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
Ibs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 


% x 6 and smaller... .65-50ff 
Do. larger, to 1-in.. .60-10 off 
Do. 1% and 1%-in.. .60-5 off 

voi, 2). Sree 50 off 

Plow Bolts 
Cg | re 65-5 off 
Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts at- 

tached 70 off; in packages 


with nuts separate 70-10 off; 
in bulk 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


Step bolts ...........50-10-5 off 


Elevator bolts ....... 50-10-5 off 
Nuts 
S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to y-inch ....... 60-10 off 


Do., 9/16 to 1-inch. .. .60-5 off 
Do., over 1-inch . .60 off 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


Es ics hs nets eee 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 
Headless set screws ...... 75 off 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 

Structural, Pittsburgh, 

COMI. obi i oeces ss 3.60c 
Structural, Chicago ..... 3.70¢ 
ye-inch and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. ....65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila. to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Cut Nails 


Car nams,.:c. -La Pate 
(10% disc. on all extras) $3.60 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on any extras... $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras.... $4.05 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 


Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
Win cavedeusaew eel 59% 49 
i ee Tee 62% 53 
1—3............... 64% 55% 
Iron 
ss hewn eca scene 26 8 
| ee ae eee ere 30 14 
DW 08 08s eSaew eines 34 16% 
SiC F cc dtiawieags Satan 33% 16 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
+ ree reer eet 57 47% 
oe a eee 60 50% 
B%—B. eee 62 52% 
TF Os 60 i cnwn 61 50% 
2 ke ae 60% 50 
Iron 
Ket coe cides ces eens 26% 10 
Ze — BM. cee ee ee 7% 12% 
OS nibh aww en. owed 29% 16 
AYe—B. ee eee 28% 15 
Pea... ..c0esund edn 24% 10 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld ....... 63% 
2, IBD WEI .. ncccccvccse 56 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 59 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 61 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 60 
10-inch, lap weld........ 59% 
12-inch, lap weld........ 58% 
Butt Weld 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
, ree Seer ee 25 7 
ZL ORE 2 occ 6s cues 2 13 
RWS irs ceKeveeasor 33 15% 
oir te ee waked ae 32% 15 
Lap Weld 
| ee re 23% 7 
TORE TTT eT Tee 25% 9 
2 % CO BW 5 ones ccccr 26% 11% 
Durie ss wscus cases 28% 15 
i J. Sere 27% 14 
GEG Se oo sdsda cede’ 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Weld 

Cnhar- 

coal 

Sizes Steel Iron 
1%” OD x 13 Ga..$10.45 $23.71 
1%” OD x 18 Ga.. 11.89 22.93 
2” OD x 13 Ga.... 13.31 19.35 
2” OD x 11 Ga.... 15.49 23.36 
2%” OD x 13 Ga.. 14.82 21.68 
2%” OD x 11 Ga.. 17.38 26.02 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 17.82 26.57 
2%” OD x 12 Ga.. 18.86 29.00 
3” OD x 12 Ga.... 19.73 31.36 
3%” OD x 11 Ga.. 24.89 39.81 
4” OD x 10 Ga.... 30.81 49.90 
5” OD x 9 Ga..... 47.57 73.98 

8° OD = 7 Ga...«.. TH fed a 

Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Rolled Drawn 
1” OD x 13 Ga... $ 8.41 $ 9.46 
14%” OD x 13 Ga 9.96 11.21 
1%” OD x 13Ga. 11.00 12.38 
1%” OD x13 Ga. 12.51 14.09 
2” OD x 13 Ga. 14.02 15.78 
2%” 0D x13Ga. 15.63 17.60 


2%” OD x 12 ¢ 17.21 19.37 
2%" OD x12 a 18.85 21.22 
2%” OD x12Ga. 19.98 22.49 
3” OD x 12 Ga... BWS7 23.60 
4%” OD x10Ga. 40.15 45.19 
344 ”"ODx11Ga. 26.47 29.79 
4” “OD x10Ga... 32.83 36.94 
5D” OD x9Ga.... 50.38 56.71 
6” OD.x 7 Ga... TUB 87.07 


Cast lron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm.. .$46.00-47.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 49.00-50.00 
4-in., Chicago ..... 57.00-58.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago. 54.00-55.00 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 50.00 

Do., 4-in. 53.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., Buf- 

falo, Young., Bham.. . .$37.00 
gil) ere 42.30 
oo a rere 39.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-én. 
Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo. . 
Forging, SPOR: Ss vas nore 45.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young., 
Sparrows Point ........ 37.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Chicago, 
land, Youngstown 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleve. No. 5 to 
SeDER WAG. 6.065 anemes 47.00 
Do., over # to 4}-inch 
incl. A ER eae’ 52.00 
Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 2.10c¢ 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Cleve- 
- 37.00 


Connellsville, fur... $4.35- 4.50 
Connellsville, fdry.. 5.00- 5.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.00- 6.50 
New River fdry. ... 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry... 5.75- 6.00 
Wise county fur.... 4.75- 5.00 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del... 10.85-11.30 
Chi., ov., outside del. 10.25 
Chicago, del. ....... 11,00 
Milwaukee, ovens.. 11.00 
New England, del.. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del... 10.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.00 
Buffalo, del. ....... 10.50 
Deru GO ....s: 11.10 
Philadelphia, del. .. 10.60 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal. Producers’ Piants 


Pure and 90% benzol... 16.0Uc 
EE? a. kaos woalenda 48% We 30.00¢ 
Solvent naphtha ....... 30.00c 
Industrial xylol ........ 30.00¢ 


Per lb. f.0.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums). 16.25c 
Go.. (450 FORD cakes 15.25¢ 
Eastern Piants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls. to job- 
PS res ee 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. oven or port 
Sulphate of ammonia.. $28.50 
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. No.2 Malle- Bess 
Pig lron Fdry. able Basic a 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham.....72412 ..... 2382 .... 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth .......... 25.94 25.94 ..... 26.44 
2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. Over 0.70 phos. 
Basing Points: Low Phos. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- pasing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. y,, 
Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $29.63. 
Ee ee res oa $25.00 $25.50 $23.50 $26.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. .............+++. 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 valley furnace ......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $27.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t ............. 20.08 ..-.. 1038 2500 pitts. dist. fur. ......... 23.50  do., del. Chicago ...... 30.04 
OS SIRS A RE 24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 Lyles, Tens. ............ 26:50 
EN oP te i a kaa wees 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Cintas : 
or es Cai eckba ba we 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 adie 
(5 SB api a SOR Seale aaa 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
SSG pa Ue Sey Se eee SE ESO: ks a 25.00 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—-$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
Eo ERS SES eral eo 24.00 2450 23.50 25.00 9-9.50—$31.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
i ctw e eh bdeen ee 25.75 26.25 25.25 26.75 Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
PAMONINOORE HD... 5. wince evn esse she 24.00 2400 23.50 ...-. Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Teland, Pa. .........e6. 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 plus $1 a ton. 
| ty” RSS eget ie eare 22.00 scaees chiens édhes +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Bur- 
ee 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrows Point, Md. ........... 25.00 ..... 2450 ..... Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
eo EE ear 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
NN PERN Gai fiee Sc ataie soe 0006S 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
| es ee er ee 2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 Magnesite 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Imported dead - burned 


tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus eraise, wet ten £0. 





gfe a Fire Clay Brick ae 'y Pa., = ag ol 
: . : ases (bags).. .0U 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality . Domestic dead - “nh 

Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 24.76 25.76 Pa. Mo., Ky. .......--- $64.60 “grains, net ton f.0.b 
Baltimore from Birmingham.... 25.58 ..... 2446 ..... First Quality Chester, Pa. and Bal- 
Boston from Birmingham....... ST wens. CRIT Dsus Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 51.30 timore bases (bags).. 43.00 
Boston from Everett, Mass....... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 Alabama, Georgia ..... 51.30 2 
Boston from Buffalo ........... 26.25 26.75 25.75 27.25 ee: er 56.00 Buse Brick 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.27 27.77. ..... ae Second Quality : 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 27.05 .....  ..... ...-- Pa, Il, Ky. Md., Mo... 46.55 Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Canton, O., from Cleveland...... 25.26 25.26 25.76 25.76 Georgia, Alabama ..... 41.89 ™outh Meeting, Chester, Pa, 
Chicago from Birmingham...... 24.22 sub a 24.10 tie ee eee 51.00 Chrome brick ......... $49.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.07 25.01 24.51 = See Ohio Chem. bonded chrome... 49.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 23.69 ..... 22.69 .... First quality .......... 43.70 Magnesite brick ....... 69.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 24.12....... | La Intermediate .......... 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 59.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 Second quality ........ 35.15 
Milwaukee from Chicago........ 25.00 25.00 2450 25.00 a FI 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Malleable Bung Brick  __ Fluorspar, 85-5 

Toledo or Detroit ..........-. 26.90 2690 26.40 27.49 All bases ............. $59.85 Washed gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 26.01 _..... be ea Ee Silica Brick paid, tide, net ton.... $24.00 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 26.39 26.89 ..... Pennsylvania ...... . $51.30 Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 25.38 ..... 25.26 Joliet, E. Chicago ..... 59.85 Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.76 26.26 25.26 ..... Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 all rail .............. $20.00 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville, base plus 63c, 76c, Ladle Brick Do., for barge ....... $22.00 

is bes ke e's's Sean 40+ 0 © 6 land $1.13 switch’g charges (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Le: a ae 22.00-23.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 26.25 26.25 25.75 25.75 Ee SND a inte Wee <bid 0 $30.00 
St. Louis, northern .......... 24.50 24.50 24.00 9 i a s28.00 Ferroalloys 


Dollars, except Ferruchrome 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 

tidewater, duty pd... .$102.50 

Do., Baltimore, base.. 102.50 





Nonferrous 


Do., del. Pittsburgh... 107.29 

METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 33.00 
Do., New Orleans..... 33.00 


Do., 26-28%, Palmer- 


—_—__——Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel 0) 39.00 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num American Cath-_ Ferrosilicon, 50% freight 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes allowed, cI. ......... 69.50 
Ort'S  . 3250 ~23:23% | 1250 5700. 56.25 6.00 5.85 6.50 20.00 17.37% 35.00 Do., less carload ..... 77.00 
Oct.4 12.75 13.12% 1250 57.37% 56.37% 6.00 5.85 6.50 20.00 17.37% 35.00 Do., 75 per cent 126-130.00 
Oct.5 12.50 13.12% 1225 55.62% 54.87% 6.00 5.85 6.50 20.00 16.50 35.00 Suck 58 & ton thai ; 
Oct.6 12.00 13.12% 11.75 54.25 53.37% 6.00 5.85 6.25 20.00 16.50 35.00 _,. 0% o & ton higher. ? 
Oct. 7 12.00 13.12% 11.75 54.75 53.87% 6.00 5.85 6.25 20.00 16.50 35.00 Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 106.50 
2% carbon 111.50; 1%, 121.50 


Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 








eo a, ac Om Oe GE eek ee Oe Oe ees es eens ees BO Be Oe Oe oe oe 








MILL PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per lb. 
except as specified. Copper brass 
products based on 13.00c 
Conn. copper 


Sheets 


*Yellow brass (high).....19.25 
*Copper, hot rolled.....21.12% 
*Lead, cut to jobbers..... 9.50 
Zinc, 100-lb. base .......12.25 
Tubes 
*High, yellow brass.... .22.00 
*Seamless copper ......21.87% 
Rods 
*High yellow brass .....15.75 
*Copper, hot rolled ..... 17.62 % 
Anodes 
*Copper, untrimmed 18.37} 
Wire 
*Yellow brass (high) 19.50 
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OLD METALS 

Nom. Deal, buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
*New York .......7.12%-7.37% 
*Cleveland ss snleen Seale 
PN hs os a oe a 7.50 
*St. Louis 

Heavy Copper and Wire 
*New York, No. 1... .9.00-9.25 


*Cleveland, No. 1.....8.75-9.00 
"Chicago, No. 1 ....... 9.00 
OL; Oe es be oe 9.25- 9.50 


Composition Brass Borings 
*“New York ee OE 


Light Copper 


*New York Apt 6 fe 
*Cleveland ..........6.75-7.00 
ERIE 6. 5's bee ea 7.25 
Oe eee 7.25- 7.75 


Light Brass 


*Cleveland on 
PROD care dele s a <lne's 5.00 
*St tous a3... ss. FRO- 3 
Lead 
TOP, SON 5b pais ck es 5.25 
Cleveland 5.00-5.25 
PEO. ee bice sc 40% 4.50-4.75 
Gs SAMS, Sac kicces ss Re 47S 
Zine 
TOW. TORR. .ok ss. 5 BOBS 
ee 3.00-3.25 
*St. Loulg .......... 3.75- 4,00 
Aluminum 


Borings, Cleveland.. 9.75-10.00 
Mixed cast, Cleve.. 13.25-13.50 
Clips, soft, Cleve... 15.25-15.50 
*Mixed cast, St. L.. . .12.25-12.50 
SECONDARY METALS 

*Brass, ingot, 85-5-5-5, lel 13.25 
Stand. No. 12 alum...... 18.50 


mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 

a, UT a> vals obese 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb. 

con. del. cars ....... 2.95-3.00 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 

40% 1b., cont. ......2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 

plant, frt. all., net ton 142.50 
ey 145.00 
A ee 150.00 
Ferrophosphorous, per ton, 

c. lL, 17-19% Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 


PRU Sixes sin 05's @ 63.50 
Ferrophosphorus, electro- 

lytic, per ton c. 1., 23- 

26% f.0.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% $3 unitage 80.00 
Ferromolybdenum, stand. 

oy ee) es 0.95 
Molybdate, lb. cont..... 0.80 


7Carloads. Quan. diff. apply 


STEEL 


eries, 
Bur- 


2 to 


45.00 


43.00 


Ply- 
Pa, 


19.00 
19.00 
39.00 
19.00 


ess e¢ cs & S8 882 8 88 


Co 


= Sat SF oo 
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—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS 


Baltimore ...... 4.00c 
aoe 4.05¢ 
ES ee 3.90¢c 
Chattanooga ... 4.2l1c 
Chicago (j) 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05c¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.75¢ 
| re 3.93 *c 
mouston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 


Milwaukee 3.96c-4.ll1c 


New Orleans.... 4.20c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.12c 
ee 3.80c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
ie 4.50c 
San Francisco... 4.20c 
ET  . . 6 3°s.6:s 4.45c 
Ee ae 4.09¢ 


St. Paul... .4.10c-4.25¢c 
Tulsa 3.35¢ 


IRON BARS 


Portiand. ....... 3.50¢ 
Chattanooga 4.21¢c 
Baltimore* ..... 3.25¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 4.05¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.65c 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
eee 4.09¢ 
OS ere 3.35¢ 
REINFORCING BARS 
SNS gw 'a'a.3 3.16¢ 
Chattanooga 4.21c 
Cleveland (c)... 2.55c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.75¢ 
| 3.25¢ 


Los Angeles, c.l. 2.975c 
New Orleans*... 3.24c 


Pitts., plain (h). 2.55c 
Pitts., twisted 

squares (h)... 3.95c 
San Francisco. .2.97%c 
Seattle ss aeree 
St. Louis ....... 3.99¢ 
ts os ba sige 3.25¢ 
Young . .2.30¢-2.60c 
SHAPES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90c¢ 
3. ae 3.92c 
Oe 3.80c 
Chattanooga 4.11c 
BORO 2. ccceve 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95¢ 
Cleveland ...... 3.86c 
SI a5 «is 0's 3.95c 
ae 3.10¢c 
Los Angeles..... 4.30¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.97c 
Philadelphia 3.90¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
Portland (i).... 4.25¢ 
San Francisco... 4.05c 
Seattle (i) ..... 4.25¢c 
St. Louis ....... 3.99¢ 
a 4.00c 
ES a kc. 5 mS 3.60c 
PLATES 
Baltimore ...... 3.90¢ 
mosrontt ....... 3.93¢ 
OS ee 3.80c 
Chattanooga 4.1l¢ 
MHORBO ... 2.0 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.95c 
Cleveland, %-in. 

and over ..... 3.86c 
an 3.95¢ 
Detroit, f-in.... 4.15¢ 
Houston ....... 3.10c 
Los Angeles .... 4.30c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86¢ 
New Orleans.... 4.10c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.00c 
Philadelphia . 3.90¢c 


October 11, 1937 


PRIUS. TOO? 5.5» 5.25¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.70c 
POPUAMG .csens:s 4.25¢c 
San Francisco 4.05c 
SOUR GIE. sos y wero 4.25¢c 
ee BES: 6 orate 3.99¢ 
St. Paul 4.00c 
WER inc saarnics 3.60c 
NO. 10 BLUE 
Baltimore ...... 3.95c 
Boston (g) .... 4.00¢ 
Buffalo, 8-10 ga. 3.97c 
Chattanooga . 4.16¢ 
CTMCARO. .c acces 3.85¢ 
Cincinnati, ..... 4.00c 
Cleveland ...... 3.91c 
Det. 8-10 ga....3.93%¢c 
Houston ....<s<. 3.45¢c 
Los Angeles.... 4.50c 
Milwaukee ..... 3.96c 
New Orleans.... 4.35¢ 
New York? (d).. 4.07c 
a ee 4.25¢ 
Philadelphia 4.00c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 3.75c 
San Francisco... 4.30c 
| ee 4.50c 
| a 4.39¢ 
aR RES ~2ia's « avave 4.10c 
i eee ree 3.80¢ 
NO. 24 BLACK 
Baltimore*; 4.50c 
Boston (g) 4.75¢ 
BUmGIO. .... 00% 4.80c 
Chattanooga*® .. 4.06c 
Chicago ... .4.45c-5.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.75c 
Cleveland ...... 4.66c 
Detroit ........4.68%e 
Los Angeles .... 5.05c 


Milwaukee 4.56c-5.21c 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.82c 
Philadelphia . 4.65¢ 
Pitts.** (h) . 4.75¢ 
FOFtIer .iccces 5.15¢ 
Nien Pere 5.35¢ 
San Francisco. 5.15¢ 
St, TOU 2. ese 4.84c 
Re See 4.75¢ 
i ee ee 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*; .... 4.70c 
pS ees oe 5.45¢ 
Boston (g) 5.30¢c 
Chattanooga® .. 4.76c 


Chicago (h) 5.10c-5.75c 


Cincinnati ..... 5.40¢ 
Cleveland ...... 5.31¢c 
SPOEEG ck wha 8 5.40c 
Houston 4.50c 
Los Angeles .... 5.75c 


Milwaukee 5.21c-5.86c 


New Orleans*... 5.75c 
New Yorkt (d).. 5.47c 
Philadelphia . 5.30¢ 
Pitts.** (h) . 5.40¢c 
POrtieme ..... 0% 5.90¢ 
San Francisco... 5.85c 
SUID i5/sc. 6-6/0) 4's 5% 5.90c¢ 
ag 5.49¢ 
eR seein ae's 5.40c 
ah a crak 5.20c¢ 
BANDS 
Baltimore ...... 4.20c 
BORtORTT 2 on osa- 4.25c 
Sy 4.22c 
Chattanooga 4.41c 
Cincinnati ..... 4,.25¢ 
Cleveland ...... 4.16c 
COON oss aeecs 4.10¢c 
Detroit, #,-in. 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
FROUSCOR cic voc 5. 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles .... 4.80c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Orleans.... 4.75¢ 
New York; (d).. 4.32c 


Philadelphia 4.10¢c 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.00c 
Portland ... 5.00c 
San Francisco. . .. 4.80¢ 
Ea 4.95c 
a re 4.34c 
ea 4.35c 
a ee 3.535¢ 
HOOPS 
Baltimore ...... 4.45c 
lS eee 5.25¢ 
| re 4.22c 
ce re 4.10¢c 
Cinemmeti ..... 4.25¢c 
Detroit, No. 14 

and lighter. ..4.185c 
Los Angeles .... 6.55c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.21c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.32c 
Philadelphia - 4.35¢ 
Pittsburgh (h).. 4.50c 
PUPCIGOE osc. 6.50¢ 
San Francisco.. 6.50c 
re 6.30c 
St; TU . oo. 4.34¢ 
sat || aa ea 4.35c¢ 


COLD FIN. STEEL 


Baltimore (c)... 4.50¢ 
PRR fac caw es 4.65c 
Buffalo (h) . 4.35¢ 
Chattanooga* . 4.86c 
Chicago (h) .... 4.30¢ 
Cincinnati ... 450¢ 
Cleveland (h)... 4.30c 
TOBTTONE uss 3 civ a'e 4.30c 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 6.85¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 4.41c 
New Orleans . 5.10¢ 


New Yorkt (d).. 4.57¢ 
Philadelphia . 4.53¢ 
Pittsburgh . 4.15¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 7.10c 


San Fran. (f) (d) 6.80c 


Seattle (f) (d).. 7.10c 
BOG Ssicwe es 4.54c 
ye 4.77c 
UE wks ds.6 vee 4.80c 


NEN fiasco 3.845¢ 
re 3.79¢ 
Co Sows awe 3.87¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.82c 
Cleveland (b)... 3.60c 
1s. ae 3.43¢ 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.92c 
Se, Rs e's Sas 4.54c 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east of 
Mississippi river; west 
of Mississippi 1c up.) 


Base 
High speed ...... 69c 
High carbon, Cr... 45c 
Oil hardening .... 26c 
Special tool ..... 24c 
Extra tool ...... 20c 
Regular tool . 16¢ 


Water hardening 12%c 

Uniform extras apply. 

BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or over) 


Discount 
Chicago (a)...55 to 60 
Cleveland ..... 60-5-5 
DOOUPGRE nancies 70-10 
Milwaukee ....60 to 65 


Orleans. . 6U 
65-5 


New 
Pittsburgh .... 





(a) Under 100 Ilbs., 
50 off. 
(b) Plus straighten- 


ing, cutting and quan- 


tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 


Quantity base; (e) New 
mill classif. (f) Rounds 
only; (g) 50 bundles or 
over; (h) Outside deliv- 
ery, 10c less; (i) Under 
3 in.; (j) Shapes other 
than rounds, flats, fillet 
angles, 0.15¢c higher. 


On plates, shapes 
bars, hot strip and blue 
annealed quantity ex- 
tras and discounts as 
follows: Under 100 Ibs.. 
add $1.50; 100 to 399 
Ibs., add 50c; 406 to 
3999 lIbs., base; 4000 to 
9999 lbs., deduct 10c; 
over 10,000 lbs., deduct 
15c. At Cleveland, under 
400 lIbs., add 50c, with 
$1 minimum invoice. 


tDomestic steel; 
*Plus quantity extras: 
**One to 9 bundles: 
*+ 50 or more bundles: 
*New extras apply: 
*+Base 10,000 Ibs., ex- 
tras on less. 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 7 


Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) 


Continental 


British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
gross tons **Quoted in gold 
U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 
PIG IRON £sd at current value Esd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon as. 76 6 00 $23.30 2180 
Basic bessemer.......... 9.47 3186 23.71 2190 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05. 35°96 7 5 oO i 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
NNN SC Ss es ke $39.06 7176 $43.20 ee 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.... 53.69 10 166 49.22 6 26 

FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails.......... $50.22 10 2 ¢€ $46.20 § 150 
Merchant bars.......... 2.43c 11 00 2.18c¢ to 2.28¢ 6 0O0to6 50 
Structural shapes........ 2.35¢ 10 12 6 1.96c ee 
Plates, t4 in. or 5 mm. 2.56¢ 11 11 3 2.59% 7 26 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 3.32c 15 00 3.18¢ 8 15 Ott 

er ee ee 4.14c 18 15 0 3.99 ll OO 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 3.03c 13 150 3.99¢ 11 00 
Bands and strips........ 4.3lc 19 100 2.54¢ 7 00 
Plain wire, base......... 

Galvanized acing base. 5.14c 23 50 3.18¢ 8150 
Wire nails, base......... 4.09 18 10 0 2.90¢ 8 00 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs.... $6.45 1 60 <4: 
British ferromanganese $102.50 delivered Atlantic saneand, iene paid. 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
French Belgian Reich. 

£Esd France Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5..... $25.05 5 1 O(a) $16.66 505 $26.12 775 $25.29 63 
Basic bessemer pig iron. 4.00. 3 Oe) «.i.; Bae ee Sear ie 27.90 (b) 69.50 
PUPRACe: Coke. 6 6.0.00 cee 8.80 1156 5.87 178 7.25 215 7.63 19 
Ee eee 39.06 7176 24.99 757.50 32.35 960 38.74 96.50 
Standard rails.......... 2.24c 10 26 1.62¢ 1,080 2.06c 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars.......... 2.53¢ 11 90 1.49¢ 995 1.65c 1,100 1.98 110 
Structural shapes....... 2.44c ll 06 1.46c¢ 970 1.65c 1,100 1.93c 107 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mm... 2.59c 11 14 3 1.86c 1,240 2.06c 1,375 2.29¢ 127 
SAGE MERON oS ban X ts 3.48¢ 15 15 O§ 2.48 1,650f 2.36c 1,575f 2.59¢ 144t 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 

2 2 | VA a 4.3le 19100 3.38c¢ 2,250 2.85¢ 1,900 6.66c 370 
Plain WIPES ve cecesccsses 4.3le 19100 2.22c 1,480 2.49¢ 1,650 3.1le 173 
Bands and strips........ 2.70c 12 40 1.68¢ 1,120 2.33¢ 1,550 2.29¢ 127 

*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental. bridge plates. {$24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. 

British quotations are for basic open-nearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel 


a del. Middlesbrough. 


b hemetite. 


ttClose annealed. 


**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 65.5 per cent over paper sterling. 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 14.00 
Birmingham,? No. 2 13.00 


Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 15.50-16.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, No.1 ..... 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Detroit, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 14.50-15.00 
Federal, Il. 14.25-14.75 
Granite City, R. R. 16.00-16.50 
Granite City, No. 2.. 14.25-14.75 
New York, No. 1.. 414.00 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 15.00-15.50 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R) 18.50-19.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 17.50-18.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis, RK. R. 16.60-16.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 14.25-14.75 


Toronto, dirs. No. 1. 12.00 
Toronto, No. 2 oe 11.00 
Valleys, No. 1 .... 18.00-18.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers. . 15.50-16.50 
Chicago, factory.... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, dealer .... 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland 16.50-17.00 
Detroit et 14.50-15.00 
E. Pa., new mat.... 17.00-17.50 
E. Pa., old mat..... 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh ; 17.50-18.00 
a Tre 11.00-11.50 
Valleys ...... 18.00-18.50 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


SE hn Siac ad a woo 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, del. oo» 10-1200 
Cleveland ......... 12.50-13.00 


Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 
Ey ES wre s 10.00-10.50 
Toronto, dealers .. 8.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago : 11.00-11.50 


Cincinnati ......... 10.00-10.50 
Detroit -... 11,25-11.75 
OC Ee se ts kOe BO 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


Birmingham ...... 15.00 
Buffalo cee eeernewO 
Chicago (3 ft.) 18.50-19.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 19.50-20.00 
Cincinnati, del. 19.50-20.00 
Detroit P . 19.50-20.00 
Pitts., 3 ft. and less 22.00-22.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 18.00-18.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 
Boston district 414.00-14.50 


Buffalo 18.50-19.00 
Chicago 15.00-15.50 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19.00 


St Louis: .......... 1650-270 


STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham ....... 
Boston district 
Buffalo 
Chicago ee care 
Cincinnati, dealers 
Detroit, net 
Eastern Pa. 


9.50-10.00 
$10.00-10.50 
14.50-15.00 
10.50-11.00 
9.50-10.00 
10.25-10.75 
14.50-15.00 


New York, fdry. ... 411.00 
ER ae gis o's o 05 11.50-12.00 
Toronto, deal’rs, net 10.00 


SPRINGS 

Buffalo : 23.00-23.50 
Chicago, coil .. 21.50-22.00 
Chicago, leaf ..... 19.50-20.00 


23.50-24.00 
22.50-23.00 
21.00-21.50 


Eastern Pa. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ... 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Chicago 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis 17.00-17.50 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
CRICRSO 5 nea 19.50-20.00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops 
Cleveland, billet 
bloom crops ... 
Eastern Pa., crops 
Pittsburgh, billet, 
bloom crops 
Pittsburgh, sheet 
bar crops ..... 


21.00-22.00 


23.00-23.50 
23.50-24.00 


22.50-23.00 
22.00-22.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago 
St. Louis, cut 


15.00-15.50 
16.50-17.00 


SHOVELING STEEL 

4: et) 14.25-14.75 
Granite City, Ill.... 14.25-14.75 
Toronto, dealers 10.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham .. 13.50-14.00 
Boston district +10.00-10.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 : 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net. 13.00-13.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 19.00-20.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 15.40-1¢.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr. 16.00 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 

Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 
New York +12.00-12.50 


BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. 1 
Chicago, No. 1 
Cincin., No. 1, deal 
Cincinnati, No. 2.. 
Cleveland, No. 2 12.00-12.50 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 13.50-14.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Toronto, dealers.... 9.00 


15.50-16.00 
14.00-14.50 
12.00-12.50 
8.00- 5.50 


MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham ....... 6.00- 7.00 
Buffalo 11.50-12.00 
Chicago 2% 7 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 8.50- 9.00 
Cleveland 11.00-11.50 
Detroit 9.25- 9.75 
Eastern Pa. 12.50-13.00 
New York 8.75- 9.25 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
St. Louis. .... 8.00- 8.50 
Toronto, deaie:s 8.00- 8.50 
fo 3 See 14.00-14.50 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district .... +7.00 


Buffalo. ..... 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 8.00- 8.50 
GEV ONNEEE, vio t eect 12.50-13.00 
REAM ck esse a 6 10.00-10.50 


Eastern Pa. 11.00-11.50 
New York +8.50- 9.00 
QO Lo. eee 13.50-14.00 
loronto, dealers 8.00- 8.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham ...... 8.00 
Boston dist. chem.. . 79.50 
Bos. cist. for milis. 78.75 
ae ee eee 11.00-11.50 
Chicago reper errs Ceo ce he 
Cincinnati, dealers . 8.00- 8.50 
ea . 12.00-12.50 
SONNE Sais 50 5 x 0. 10.00-10.50 
E. Pa., chemical 14.50-15.00 
ewe BOT oo 6e ee 49.00 
St. Louis ... 


8.00- 8.50 
‘Toronto, dealers. 9.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers. . 
Chicago, net 


9.50-10.00 
11.00-11.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, net 10.50-11.00 
Cincinnati 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa. cease 24.50-15.00 
ae Sr 411.00-11.50 
a” A re 12.00-12.50 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district .711.25-11.50 


Buffalo 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland 16.00-16.50 
Detroit eccecce 18.00°14,00 
PUCesOUre~n .. 6668s 16.00-16.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

NS re eee 19.00-19.50 


+9.50-10.00 
19.50-20.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district ..... 411.00-11.50 
be | ae ; 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 15.50-16.00 
Eastern Pa. 15.50-16.00 
a! 13.50-14.00 
Toronto 9.50 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham ....... 19.00-20.00 
ee eee 21.00-21.50 
Boston district . $24.00-25.00 


Chicago, net ....... 23.50-24.00 
Eastern Pa. . 26.00-26.50 
St. Louis . 22.00-22.50 


SHAFTING 

Boston district 417.00 
gale Re 718.50-19.00 
mesterm Fa. ....... 23.00 


St. Louls .......... 18.00-18.50 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham .. 17.00-18.00 
Boston dist., iron. ..+15.00-15.25 
Buffalo, steel ..... 20.50-21.50 
Chicago, iron ..... 17.50-18.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 17.50-18.00 


Gross tons delivered to consume rs, except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


Cincinnati, iron 
Eastern Pa., iron 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 
Pittsburgh, iron 19.00- 19.50 
Pittsburgh, steel ... 22.50-23.00 
St. Louis, iron ..... 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, steel..... 21.00-21.50 


18.00-18.50 
19.50-20,00 
23.50-24.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 15.50-16.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.+14.50-15.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 15.00-15.50 


N. Eng. del. textile. 18.00 
Buffalo, cupola 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, mach. ..... 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.00-12.50 


Chicago, auto ..... 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, railr’d net 13.00-13.50 
Chicago, mach. net 13.50-14.00 
Cincin., mach. cup... 13.50-14.00 


Cleveland, mach... 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa., cupola 19.00-19.50 
E. Pa., mixed yard 17.00 


18.00-18.50 
13.50-14.00 

8.00- 9.00 
12.75-13.25 
13.75-14.25 


Pittsburgh, cupola. . 
San Francisco, del.. 
Seattle 
St. Louis, No. 1.. 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 
Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net 


14.00-15.00 


HEAVY CAST 


Boston dist. break.. 
N. Eng. del. 
Buffalo, break. 
Cleveland, break. .. 
Detroit, break. 
Detroit, auto net 
Eastern Pa. ... 
New York, break 
Pittsburgh 


712.50 
14.50-15.00 
14.50-15.00 
16.00-17.00 
13.50-14.00 
15.00-15.50 
.. 17.50-18.00 

. $13.00-13.50 
15.00-15.50 


MALLEABLE 

Birmingham, R. R. 12.50-13.50 
New England, del... 20.00 
NEDO, Ages soc k's 18.00-18.50 
Chicago, R. R. 16.75-17.25 
Cincin., agri. del. 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, rail. 19.00-20.00 
Detroit, auto ...... 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R.. 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, rail .... 18.00-18.50 
St. Louis, R. R. .... 16.00-16.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 
Birmingham 17.00-18.00 
Boston 415.50 
Chicago . 17.00-17.50 
AT oo. Se ere 20.50-21.00 
New York .+17.00-17.50 
St. Louis .......... 18.00-18.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) ..... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 19.00-19.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo a 21.50-22.00 
CRISOMO 6.5.05 00% 18.50-19.00 
Eastern Pa. ....... 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh (light).. 21.50-22.00 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 

Gross ton, 51%% 

Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 5.10 
Old range nonhbess : 5.10 
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Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EB. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 


56.63% con. ..... 9.00-10.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
2) Sey ere nominal 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
Foreign manganifer- 
ous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. *17.00 


No. Afr. low phos.. 20.00 
Swedish low phos. nominal 
Spanish No. Africa 


basic, 50 to 60% *16.00 
Tungsten, Nov.-Dec. 
4 ton, unit, duty 

es ETN Te eee nominal 

N. os fdy., 55%. 7.00 


Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.. .$25.50-26.50 
*Nominal asking price for spot. 


Manganese Ore 
(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, cents 
per unit cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 50-52%.. 


non. 50.00 


OP ris foe ee ee non. 50.00 
Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 
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Pittsburgh — Sheet specifications 
have been better recently than in 
the last two weeks of September, au- 
tomotive, refrigerator and agricul- 
tural implement manufacturers’ re- 
quirements among the most notable. 
While new orders are still running 
below shipments and considerable 
tonnage is needed to buoy opera- 
tions, the current improvement has 
been heartening. The new setup on 
galvanized sheets has hardly had an 
opportunity to be tested, inventories 
being an important factor to jobbers 
as the year nears its close. Prices 
are holding up well and operations 
are around 72 per cent. 


Cleveland—-Producers report mod- 
erate improvement in specifications 
for hot and cold-rolled sheets. This 
is particularly noticeable in require- 
ments from auto builders, although 
the bulk of this tonnage is yet to 
be placed. Most sellers are definitely 
optimistic despite the fact current 
requirements are well below former 
estimates. Miscellaneous consumers 
continue to specify freely on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

Chicago—Sheet mills continue dis- 
appointed over failure of automotive 
demand to increase more rapidly. 
Business has shown only moderate 
improvement and in the absence of 
heavier orders from other consum- 
ers, both backlogs and operations 
are slipping. MHot-rolled sheets are 
available within one to two weeks, 
hot-rolled annealed and cold-rolled 
in two to three weeks and galvanized 
in three to four weeks. Prices con- 
tinue steady. 

Boston—Sheet buying continues 
sluggish. Most consumers and job- 
bers still have sizable stocks and are 
ordering for fill-in needs only for 
prompt delivery. While there have 
been no outright cancellations, ship- 
ments in some instances have been 
held up. Demand from heating and 
refrigerator equipment builders is 
less than forecast and operations at 
several such plants are tapering. Car 
lot releases are few. 

New York—While light new sheet 
orders continue to show slight im- 
provement, deliveries on the other 
hand are easier, with shipments 
within two to three weeks and even 
less on some grades. One exception 
is galvanized, with deliveries around 
five weeks. A fairly good sprinkling 
of export inquiry is reported, in- 
cluding 1000 tons for Holland and an 
inquiry for sheets and plates from 
Bombay. 

Philadelphia — Sheet deliveries 
have improved, with galvanized 
Schedules still the most extended 
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at around five weeks. Local auto- 
mobile body makers are specifying 
freely and stove and ratio manu- 
facturers are ordering on an ex- 
panded scale. However, tonnage is 
under trade expectations of a month 
ago. 

Youngstown, O.—Placing of some 
large orders for flat products, es- 
pecially sheets, by General Motors 
Corp. and Chrysler Corp. for the 
making of new model parts, has in- 
jected new life into the valley sheet 
trade. Miscellaneous consumers are 
ordering for both black and _ gal- 


vanized carefully, indicating their 
stocks have diminished to the point 
where prompt shipments are sought. 
Some mills here have four weeks’ 
rolling booked ahead, others five to 
eight depending upon the sizes. 
Practically all valley sheet mill roll- 
ing schedules have been planned to 
continue at unchanged or slightly 
better rates at least through Oc- 
tober and well into November. 


Cincinnati — Sheet demand tends 
upward, chiefly because of improved 
specifications from automobile man- 
ufacturers, but volume still is below 








OPERATION: 


RESULTS: 


good cleaning record. 


13005 Hillview Ave. 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF DETREX 
Cleaning Achievement .. . 





The cleaning j ob being done in a plant of one of the fore- 
most automobile manufacturers with the large, completely automatic 
Degreaser illustrated is typical of Detrex installations everywhere. 


Removing cutting oils from clutch plates and gears 
prior to heat treating. 


PRODUCTION: 
2,000 Ibs. of work per hour; 16,000 Ibs. per 8-hr. 


day; 80,000 Ibs. per 5-day week. 


Maximum cleaning efficiency—less handling ex- 
pense and faster cleaning time. Work emerges clean, 
warm, dry—ready for following heat treating oper- 
ations. Muss, fuss, scrubbing and extra drying oper- 
ations are completely eliminated. 

In many other heat treating departments, Detrex installa- 
tions are setting new cleaning standards. In the complete line of Detrex 
Degreasers—ranging from small hand-operated units to large, automatic, 
conveyorized machines—you will find the machine to give you an equally 


DETROIT REX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Metal Cleaning Engineers, Solvent Degreasing and Alkali Cleaning 


New York Office: 130 W. 42nd St. Chicago Office: 201 N. Wells St. 
Cleveland Office: 812 Huron Road 


Prior to 


Heat Treating 


Detroit, Michigan 
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expectations. Prompt deliveries are 
available and this condition is prov- 
ing a damper on forward buying 
for miscellaneous needs. Backlogs 
assure maintenance, or improve- 
ment, of current rolling schedules 
through October. 


St. Louis—New sheet bookings are 
slow, but shipments during Septem- 
ber held close to the average of the 
preceding three or four months. 
Slackening of incoming orders was 
not unexpected in view of the heav- 
ier buying earlier. Backlogs have 
been whittled materially, deliveries 
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are freer. A moderate volume of 
purchasing by warehouses is re- 
ported, mainly of bars and cold- 
rolled sheets. Steady expansion is 
noted in demand for stainless and 
alloy steels for a variety of uses. 
Stove and implement interests are 
still best customers. Prices are uni- 
formly firm. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Southern sheet 
mills continue active with no indi- 
cation of substantial recession in 
the near future. Sheets are in great- 
er demand than other steel prod- 
ucts, according to district makers. 


HERRINGBONE 


CONTINUOUS TYPE 





for Heavy Loads at High Speeds 


It is today a well known fact that Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gears are 
the most efficient type of gears known for the transmission of heavy loads 
at high speeds—where continuous service is demanded and where shock and 
vibration are ever present—where great peripheral speeds are encountered, 
and where a high rate of reduction is necessary in a single gear train. 
Much of the great success of the Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gear is 
due to greater number of teeth in contact and continuity of tooth action. 


We have a battery of Sykes Gear Cutting Machines in our huge shops, 
and can produce Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gears up to 60 inches 
in diameter and 18 inch face, of any pitch or material. 


Send for literature and details. 
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aga Philadelphia Gear Works 


Industrial Gears and Speed Reducers 


Erie Avenue and “G” Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Pittsburgh — Shipments com. 
parable to last year at this time are 
being made to a few miscellaneous 
consumers who are becoming sea- 
sonally active, but in general the ex- 
pected improvement in demand for 
hot and cold-rolled strip steel has 
been slow, with requirements of the 
automotive industry and other con- 
suming sources below expectations. 
Additional releases from the auto- 
motive field are believed imminent 
and may enable October to wind up 
ahead of September. Quick celivery 
is sought on most orders. 

Cleveland—Sellers report a mod- 
erate increase in specifications from 
miscellaneous consumers, particu- 
larly from auto partsmakers and 
electrical equipment manufacturers. 
Some consumers have ample stocks, 
although in most instances they are 
well below average carried earlier 
this year. Many are intent on using 
accumulated stocks before specify- 
ing for further needs. Mills still are 
able to make quick deliveries and 
shipments continue to exceed speci- 
fications. 

Chicago—-Strip buying still lacks 
active support from the automotive 
industry while business from miscel- 
laneous users hold at the slow rate 
of recent weeks. Consumers are or- 
dering only for immediate needs and 
with mill backlogs curtailed, hot- 
rolled strip can be shipped within a 
week or ten days. Deliveries on 
cold-rolled material range up to two 
or three weeks. 
~ Boston—Demand for narrow cold 
strip still lags, incoming volume be- 
ing mostly of a fill-in character for 
early shipment. While slightly more 
tonnage is being booked for auto- 
motive accessory plants, miscellane- 
ous demand shows no improvement. 
Finishing mill operations have de- 
clined further. Hot strip buying is 
probably at the low point of the 
year. 

New York—With no improvement 
in incoming tonnage narrow cold 
strip operations at most eastern 
mills have been further adjusted to 
new business. While some sellers 
report a slightly greater number of 
orders and releases, the tonnage 
involved is not heavy and demand 
still holds to fill-in character. Back- 
logs are lowest in months. Hét 
strip buying is meager. No shad- 
ing is reported on mill quotations. 

Philadelphia Narrow strip is 
quiet, with early deliveries available. 
Sellers see little immediate improve- 
ment ahead. 

Youngstown, O. — Renewed plac- 
ing of orders for strip is covering 
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a wide range of widths and rolling 
schedules of the wider strip mills 
have been improved. Mills rolling 
the medium widths are fairly well 
pooked ahead, but those engaged 
upon the narrow sizes are noting 
a recession in demand from makers 
of tight cooperage. The latter’s re- 
cession is believed due to distillers 
having stored about a billion gal- 
lons of whiskey thus filling their 
warehouses, sufficient supplies to 
Jast six months; hence the tight 
cooperage shops have practically 
closed and may be down for sev- 
eral months. Other consumers of 
cold-rolled narrow widths are tak- 
ing normal tonnages. 

Birmingham, Ala._-_Demand for 
cotton ties continues to accentuate 
output of strip, although business 
in this specification has declined. 


Plates 
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Pittsburgh—Producers are active 
against previous bookings, but hesi- 
tancy on the part of buyers is still 
influencing new business. Inland 
Waterways Corp. has awarded a 
$300,000 contract to Treadwell Con- 
struction Co., Midland, for a twin- 
screw tugboat. The government 
barge line may be in the market 
soon. Uncertainty over what the 
coming session of congress may do 
in regulation of river rates is an 
important factor in the sluggishness 
of the barge market. A small part 
of the Virginian railroad’s recent 
order for carbuilding material wili 
be produced here. 

Cleveland—-Steel plate  require- 
ments remain limited to small ton- 
nages for miscellaneous structural 
projects, tank and boiler needs and 
ship repairs. Sellers are able to 
make prompt deliveries. Expecta- 
tions of additional buying by the 
railroads remains indefinite; many 
do not anticipate any real activity 
from this source in the near future. 

Chicago—Plate mills are nearing 
the end of their backlogs with de- 
liveries available in one week to 
ten days. Railroads offer little en- 
couragement though there still is 
hope freight car buying will be re- 
newed before the end of the year. 
Plate demand from structural fab- 
ricators continues quiet while tank 
business also is less active. 

Boston—Tank contracts  involv- 
ing more than 800 tons of plates 
have been closed. Most boiler shops 
have fair backlogs and are taking 
good shipments. Shipyard speci- 
fications and releases are tending up- 
ward. Deliveries have improved to 
the point where even the widest 
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plates can now be promised in three 
weeks with flanged work and heads 
from one week to 10 days. Miscel- 
laneous buying is generally in small 
lots for prompt delivery with mills 
endeavoring to ship such tonnage 
in car lots including several sep- 
arate orders per car. 

New York—Domestic plate busi- 
ness is still on down grade, although 
certain sellers report little change 
in incoming orders over past fort- 
night. Deliveries show further im- 


provement, with most eastern pro- 
ducers offering a week to ten days 
on ordinary specifications and 
around three weeks on especially 
wide sizes of heavy gage. Japan 
has just placed 8000 to 12,000 tons 
of plates and shapes, principally 
plates, for Manchukuo. Substantial 
inquiry also is noted from other 
countries in Europe, and South Af- 
rica principally. 

Philadeiphia Platemakers are 
more encouraged over prospects for 
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IN A ONE-PIECE COIL 


@ One-piece coils containing many miles of Cold Rolled 
Precision Strip Steel are regularly produced on our 4-high 
single stand reversing mills. Throughout their width and 
length, these long coils are exceptionally accurate to 
gauge, giving maximum square feet of surface per hundred 
pounds of metal and thus lowering your steel costs. 

We will cut coils to any desired length or weight but 
urge you to specify the heaviest coils you can handle. 
The larger the coil, the fewer interruptions in your pro- 
duction. 

You specify the analysis and temper you require and 
leave the matter of gauge tolerance to us. You will be 
agreeably surprised and more than satisfied. 


The Cold Metal Process Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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late in the year than for the near 
future. They are still hopeful rail- 
road demand will be better by that 
time and some ship work may be 
placed, particularly for tankers. 
Railroad prospects are more prom- 
ising, as it is believed a probable 
increase in freight rates is likely to 
be announced soon. Meanwhile, 
general plate buying is negligible 
with both jobbers and consumers 
having excess stocks to work off. 
Following an average decline of 
about 10 per cent in September, job- 
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bers report little change so far this 
month. Prices are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala-—Business in 
plates, while not up to the level 
of a few weeks ago is improved, 
with incoming orders in better pro- 
portion to shipments. 

San Francisco—No large inquiries 
are reported and awards were lim- 
ited to small lots. Bids have been 
opened on three 120-inch penstocks 
for the Seminoe dam, Parco, Wyo. 
To date this year 44,439 tons have 
been booked, compared with 104,515 





INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE \Y 
... Safe from Every Angle 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate maintains rugged protection in all 
4 directions against slipping and falling accidents. It gears 
the floor of your plant safely to the moving feet and wheels 


that speed your production. 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate pro- 
vides 4-way safety, cleaning, 
stiffness and matching, and 
gives a neat modern appearance 
to all floors. 


Write for our new catalog. 


SHEETS + STRIP «+ TIN PLATE + BARS + RAILS 


STRUCTURALS «+ 








REINFORCING BARS + PLATES + FLOOR PLATES 


PILING «+ ETC. 


INLAND STEELCO. 


General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Offices in: Detroit—Kansas City Milwaukee -5t, Louis — St. Paul 
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tons in 1936. 

Seattle—Shops are engaged most- 
ly with small tank and boiler jobs, 
ship reconditioning being fairly ac. 
tive. No large projects are up for 
figures but Tacoma and Bellingham, 
Wash., are planning trunk indus- 
trial water lines which will require 
fair tonnages. Further pulp mill ex- 
tensions are planned also but may 
not materialize until early 1938. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


1955 tons, navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., 
bulk to Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., material for two submarines; bids 
Sept. 10, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, Washington, 
schedule 1428. 

325 tons, 80,000-barrel tanks, Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co., Boston, to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

205 tons, fuel oil tanks, Martin D. Dodd 
Co., East Hartford, Conn., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 

200 tons, tanks, Sun Oil Co., Revere, 
Mass., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.,, 
Chicago. 

150 tons, 1-inch thick, flooring, Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Me., to Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. 

100 tons, spheroid tank, Colonial Beacon 
Oil Co., Hartford, Conn., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


100 tons, 500,000-gallon standpipe, Kings- 
ton, Mass.; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., low. 
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Pittsburgh New business in 
hot-rolled bars has failed to gain 
appreciably, shipments continuing to 
exceed bookings. Although produc- 
ers are confident of improvement 
later this quarter, tonnage is needed 
to sustain current operations. Au- 
tomotive specifications for both car- 
bon and alloy grades have been 
only moderate, and the same can be 
said of demand from forgers and 
the bolt and nut industry. Small- 
lot buyers seek speedy delivery on 
their orders. Prices are steady at 


2.45¢c, base, Pittsburgh, for _hot- 
rolled. 
Cleveland——-Producers of commer- 


cial and cold-drawn carbon steel 
bars report a moderate improve- 
ment in specifications, from local 
forging concerns serving the auto 
industry. Farm equipment and road 
implement manufacturers continue 
to specify freely against current 
needs. Since deliveries can be made 
within one or two weeks there has 
been little incentive to purchase 
ahead, particularly since the trend 
through the remainder of the quar- 
ter is so uncertain. 

Chicago — Delay in recovery of 
automotive demand for steel bars 
continues to restrict activity de- 
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spite sustained consumption in the 


farm equipment industry. Miscel- 
Janeous buyers show little change 
in orders or specifications and in 
most instances are refraining from 
ordering ahead while holding stocks 
relatively low. Fairly prompt de- 
livery is available on most sizes. 

Boston—Most of the larger con- 
sumers of commercial steel bars are 
buying sparingly, including bolt and 
nut makers, while railroad releases 
are on a_ hand-to-mouth basis. 
Warehouse stocks are substantial, 
precluding much jobber buying. Al- 
loy and forging bars buying con- 
tinues relatively higher than that for 
carbon bars while a steady demand 
holds for tool steel and specialty 
bar stock. 

New York—-Commercial bars are 
moving slowly, with deliveries with- 
in a week to ten days in most cases. 

Philadelphia —- Commercial bars 
are moving slowly on a _ hand-to- 
mouth basis, with consumers having 
little difficulty obtaining quick 
deliveries. Prices are unchanged. 

Youngstown, O. Requirements 
for steel bars continue to be placed 
before mills in encouraging tonnage 
inquiries, coming from automotive 
partsmakers, refrigerator, agricul- 
tural implement and other consum- 
ers. Railroads have bought fair- 
sized tonnages from time to time 
for shop uses such as car and loco- 
motive repairs. Alloy bar makers 
are experiencing a revival as the 
auto new model campaign gets un- 
der way. 


Birmingham, Ala. —- Demand for 
bars continues disappointing. With 
practically no backlogs, production 
is on a hand-to-mouth basis, but 
heavier buying is predicted as man- 
ufacturers of farm implements pre- 
pare to enter the market again. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 245 

Pittsburgh—Demand for oil coun- 
try goods is slightly better, but in 
other tubular products little change 
is noticed. Shipments continue ahead 
of incoming business. Kansas In- 
dustrial Gas Co. is reported contem- 
plating construction of a 200-mile 20- 
inch line from the Otis field, Kansas, 
to western Missouri. Tubular goods 
prices are steady. 

Cleveland—Local pipe jobbers 
continue optimistic over probable 
future developments. Industrial re- 
quirements have been encouraging, 
in contrast to domestic demand. Bids 
were opened late last week on 500 
tons of 24-inch steel pipe for a West 
side water main, Cleveland. Cast 
iron pipe foundries are only mod- 
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erately active. Recent awards have 
been limited to small projects, with 
little improvement expected because 
of the approaching unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Chicago—Cast pipe orders and in- 
quiries consist principally of small 
lots. Low bidders have been an- 
nounced on 2813 tons of pipe and fit- 
tings for Chicago. Shipments are 
declining, with the approach of 
colder weather. Muskegon, Mich., is 
in the market for several hundred 
tons. 


Boston Cast pipe buying ap- 


proximates 1000 tons, 500 tons for 
the Portland water district, North 
Windham, Me. The 1355 tons, class 
C pipe, recently bought for Boston 
yard stocks, will be cast at Philips- 
burg, N. J. and shipped by barge. 


New York—Cast pipe buying con- 
tinues centered around small lots, 
shipped from stock. While several 
thousand tons are expected out for 
estimates, Westchester county, New 
York, shortly, tonnage inquiry is 
light. The Everett, Mass., foundry 
has started production on approxi- 
mately 1000 lengths of 16-inch ce- 
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Canada, and Europe. The application of “NEP” effects 


a saving of more than the cost of ““NEP’’. Our list of 
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—— “SUM-FOAM” 


SUM-FOAM has been used by the steel industry suc- 
SUM-FOAM is a mild inhibitor, | 
| but a powerful foam producer. There are several methods 
| of pickling where it is necessary to have an etched finish 

on the metal for hot galvanizing and cold drawing.. . 
positive control to the acid and 


steam vapors. 


We Have Been Producing Good Inhibitors Successfully 
for 25 Years. 


The Wm. M. Parkin Co. 
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ment lined 12-inch pipe for New 
York city stocks. 

Youngstown, O.—The bright spot 
in the tubular trade continues to be 
fairly sustained demand for oil coun- 
try goods. Some line pipe orders 
for the smaller sizes and moderate 
tonnage lots are received from time 
to time, largely for extensions of 
existing lines and for gathering 
lines, but electric-welded pipe orders 
continue to vary. Merchant pipe 
shows a bit more life as jobbers en- 
deavor to balance stocks, but build 
ing construction’s lag still has an 
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adverse effect upon butt-weld pipe. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Pipe piants 
are slowing down, with production 
not better than 45 per cent. Avail- 
able business is scattered. 

San Francisco Some improve 
ment is noted in cast pipe market. 
Sacramento, Calif., will open bids 
Oct. 14 for 150 tons of 4 to 8-inch 
Class 150 pipe. Awards for the year 
total 22,797 tons, compared with 339,- 
225 tons a year ago. 

Seattle—Demand is slow and only 
small tonnages are involved in pro- 
posed projects. U.S. Pipe & Found- 
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BY THE 
HACKNEY METHOD 


Users of special shapes have, for years, de- 
pended on Hackney to meet their individual 
requirements economically and efficiently. The 
chemical tank shown is but one example of the 
hundreds of extraordinary Hackney containers 
manufactured by Pressed Steel Tank Company. 
The construction is seamless—bottom being 


integral and open end being spun to closure. 


Your requirements are probably different. 
However, Hackney has the equipment and ex- 
perience to meet practically every need in special shapes, bottles, 
tanks, shells, etc. Almost any metal may be used: Herculoy, copper, 


Monel metal, stainless steel, aluminum, brass, bronze or various alloys. 


Let our engineers work with you. There is no obligation. Write us 


the details of your problem today. 


STEEL TANK COMPANY 


SPUN-IN END 


1387 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 
688 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ry Co., Burlington, N. J., has booked 
125 tons of 8-inch for the 64th ave. 
nue SW extension, Seattle. Seattle 
plans a $200,000 improvement at 
White Center and 9th avenue SW,, 
aided by a PWA grant of $95,940. 
Seattle opened bids Oct. 8 for 35,000 
feet of galvanized steel pipe. De. 
mand for corrugated metal pipe is 
fairly active. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


500 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Portland water 
district, North Windham, Me., to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

125 tons, 8-inch, Class 150, 64th avenue 
SW improvement, Seattle, to U. S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


2510 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch pipe, Chi- 
cago; Alabama Pipe Co., Anniston, 
Ala.; Glamorgan Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va., and United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
low. 

203 tons, fittings, Chicago; James Bb, 
Clow & Sons Co., Chicago, low. 

130 tons, 8-inch, Kingston, Mass.; bids in. 

180 tons, 10-inch, Portsmouth, N. H.; bids 
in. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 245 


Settlement of the wage question 
is believed by steel and equipment 
interests to pave the way for the in- 
troduction of higher freight rates 
and the resumption of freight car 
buying. Roads continue to hold up 
equipment purchasing programs 
and little improvement in car or- 
ders is looked for until late this 
year. The rail market also is dull 
and inquiries for 1938 needs have 
yet to appear. Car builders have 
only a moderate amount of unfilled 
business on books while mill back- 
logs of plates and shapes for equip- 
ment building purposes are small. 

The Atchison road is reported in- 
quiring for 37. passenger cars; 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. for a 
switching engine, and Central of 
Brazil for several locomotives. Penn- 
sylvania railroad has ordered one 
600-horsepower diesel electric en- 
gine from Electro-Motive Corp. 


Freight Cars Placed 





1937 1936 1935 1934 

san... . 17,806 2,050 24 152 
ee At esi; 4,972 6,900 806 19,725 
March ... 8,155 632 0 30 
ADT... @O792 4 350 800 
May .....  @7a2 8,900 2 717 
aUumne Shi 548 5,200 5,151 1,835 
JQly .... Feed 7,229 500 19 
RG cick in eee 225 200 105 
on a is ee ew, bo 875 7 
9 mos..... 49,706 37,313 7,908 23,390 
SEER ABR ay 2,210 1,250 75 
ee) Weis ees 1,550 100 254 
SIGs. sep asi baw ea’ 23,450 10,050 110 
Total.. ..... 64,643 19,308 23,829 
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Locomotives Placed 


Pennsylvania, one 600-horsepower diesel 
electric engine, to Electro-Motive Corp., 


Chicago. 


Locomotives Pending 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., one switch- 
ing engine. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 245 


Pittsburgh—Demand for manu- 
facturers’ wire is better, especially 
from household goods manufactur- 
ers and other buyers who are sea- 
sonally busy. Considerable hand- 
to-mouth buying continues, how- 
ever. Some jobbers are ordering 
heavier to take care of current 
needs, apparently having waited as 
long as they can. However, few are 
attempting to stock as there is no 
incentive to do so, and in many 
states jobbers wish to avoid floor 
tax. From the farm country come 
reports fencing is starting to move 
better. 

Cleveland—Producers of manu- 
facturers’ and merchant wire prod- 
ucts report continued improvement 
in specifications since the first of 
the month. This is_ particularly 
noticeable among nut and bolt and 
specialty manufacturers serving the 
auto trade. However, the bulk of 
this tonnage is yet to be placed, 
awaiting resumption of normal auto 
production. Wire producers remain 
fairly active, although in some de- 
partments operations have been ad- 
justed to incoming specifications. 

Chicago—Despite occasional gains, 
new business is relatively light. 
Consumption among miscellaneous 
users has improved but little and 
failure of the automotive industry 
to increase its requirements more 
rapidly still tends to restrict ship- 
ments. A heavier movement to mo- 
tor car interests is seen for ensu- 
ing weeks, however. Better demand 
for merchant wire products is re- 
ported in some farm districts. 

Boston—Wire buying continues 
spotty, the aggregate tonnage of in- 
coming orders showing slight im- 
provement, mostly for prompt ship- 
ment without much forward buying. 
Replacement releases for manufac- 
turers’ wire are fairly numerous, 
but large tonnage specifications are 
few. Finishing mill operations are 
more uneven. Consumer stocks are 
evidently still high. At Worcester 
production has started on a substan- 
tial tonnage of wire for the Fran- 
conia Notch, N. H., aerial tramway 
cables. 

New York—Incoming volume con. 


tinues light and spotty with practi- 


cally all current orders for prompt 
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delivery without much forward buy- 
ing. Replacement buying of manu 
facturers’ wire tends upward slow- 
ly but consumer stocks in many 
cases are still ample for several 
weeks operations at the present rate. 
Sellers look hopefully to 
buying by the automotive industry 
within the next two weeks. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Demand con- 
tinues to display an uncertainty en- 
tirely out of keeping with the sea- 
son. Although there has been some 
improvement, mills are disappointed 
at the comparatively small volume 


heavier 


of current business, but still remain 
confident of an early upturn. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 244 


New York—With close to 22,000 
tons pending, mostly for bridges and 
other public work, structural in- 
quiry for commercial and industrial 
building is off materially with the 
bulk of such tonnage placed for 





The H. A. MONTGOMERY Company 


Manufacturing Chemists 


ANTI RUST COMPOUNDS FOR STEEL 


in storage and in transit 





SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR THE 
METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 





METAL DRAWING COMPOUNDS 





INDUSTRIAL CLEANERS AND SOAPS 





MONITOL PRODUCTS 


For Control of Industrial Dermatitis 








Our Complete Consulting and Laboratory 


Service is at Your Disposal 


Main Office: 17191 Swift Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Refinery Division: Box 548, Findlay, Ohio 
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the remainder of the year. Awards 
are light. The railroad building, 
World’s fair, will be awarded by the 
George A. Fuller Co., one of the 
first private contracts to be vlaced 
for the project. 


Philadelphia Building continues 
to reflect more than a seasonal drop 
although some promising work is 
in prospect including 5000-ton state 
finance building at Harrisburg, Pa., 
on which bids will be taken Nov. 3. 
Other pending state jobs, all a part 
of the $65,000,000 construction pro- 
include a hospital at Selins 


gram, 


—The Market Week— 


Grove, involving several hundred 
tons of shapes and bars and a hos- 


pital addition at Farview 
in Wayne county, requiring 
about 300 tons of shapes. 


McCloskey & Co. is low on store for 
Lit Bros., Sixty-ninth and Chestnut 
streets, but this job, originally 
scheduled to take 750 tons of shapes, 
is now likely to be constructed of 
reinforcing bars. These contractors 
are also low on Woolworth store, 
same general address, requiring 275 
tons. 


Boston—Phoenix Bridge Co. is low 
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Cylinder Base and Cover for Steam Turbine 


Dependable quality is seldom fresh born. 
always goes back to the painstaking research by a 
company striving for perfection and to the knowledge 
that is gained from the experience of mistakes and 


Back of us are many years of research, engineering 
and experience that have resulted in a continued ad- 
vancement in the quality of “Standard” products. We 
ae solicit your use of the facilities offered by this 


CASTINGS « FORGINGS +» WELDLESS RINGS 
WROUGHT STEEL WHEELS 


It nearly 
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San Francisco 


on 1600 tons for the Deer Isle, Sedg- 
wick, Me., suspension bridge. New 
England Structural Co., Everett, 
Mass., booked 610 tons for the engi- 
neering building, Northeastern uni- 
versity, Boston. New inquiry is less 
active. Fabricated steel prices have 
not yet fully reflected higher shop 
and erecting costs. 

Pittsburgh—While recent awards 
include several large projects, in- 
quiries over 1000 tons are _ infre- 
quent. Expansion by the petroleum 
industry in Louisiana, in conformity 
with the recent legislation exempt- 
ing taxes, is expected to help sus. 
tain construction work. The petro- 
leum industry has agreed to spend 
more than $8,500,000. 

Cleveland—Structural awards con- 
tinue disappointing from both pri- 
vate and _ public sources. Fab- 
ricators have substantial stocks and 
are having little difficulty in meet- 
ing delivery schedules. Backlogs 
have materially decreased in the 
last 30 days, some to where cur- 
tailed operations are necessary. 
Mill prices are firm and also fab- 
ricated material, although no real 
test has been offered recently. 

Chicago Inquiry is headed by 
2400 tons for a Missouri river bridge 
at Sioux City, Iowa. Other inquir- 
ies are light and most jobs in the 
immediate Chicago area call for 
less than 100 tons. The bureau of 
reclamation has placed 930 tons in 
Wyoming. 

Birmingham, Ala. Business has 
shown some improvement, but back- 
logs are small. Specifications are 
due on several major _ bookings, 
which lend an encouraging outlook 
for the immediate future. 

San Francisco Shape awards 
were confined to small lots and to- 
taled only 658 tons, bringing the ag- 
gregate for the year to 127,507 tons, 
compared with 138,278 tons last 
year. New private work is excep- 
tionally slow, and total pending busi- 
ness does not exceed 6000 tons. 

Seattle—Bids were opened Sept. 
30 at Puget Sound navy yard for 
810 tons involved in proposed Sand 
Point hangar, Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddysport, Pa., apparently was low 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. : SR argent’ 10,845 
Week ended Oct. 2 ........ 17,638 
Week ended Sept. Se 10,014 
ZU WOGK, BESO 8k esa 20,455 
Weekly average, 1936 ...... 16,332 
Weekly average, 1937....... 24,498 
Weekly average, September. 18,073 
Total to date, 1936 ......... 932,224 
Total to date, 1987 ........ 1,004,414 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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at $4586 per hundred pounds f.0o.b. 
Sand Point, or $3.82 f.o.b. plant. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


2900 tons, federal building, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City; Swensen Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, general contrac- 
tor. 

930 tons, bureau of reclamation, Parco, 
Wyo.; 605 tons to St. Louis Structural 
Steel Co., St. Louis, 325 tons to Silver- 
Roberts Iron Works Inc., Denver. 

920 tons, sewage plant buildings, De- 
troit, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

810 tons, coffer dams, Mississippi river 
bridge, Baton Rouge, La., to St. Louis 
Shipbuilding & Steel Co., St. Louis. 

300 tons, hangar for a navy yard on 
Pacific coast, to Ingalls Iron Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

800 tons, building, Aluminum Co. of 
America, Mobile, Ala., to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

615 tons, engineering building, North- 
eastern University, Boston, to New 
England Structural Co., Everett, Mass.; 
Sawyer Construction Co., Bostcn, gen- 
eral contractor. 

600 tons, manufacturing building, Mather 
Spring Co., Linden, N. J., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

485 tons, two oil heaters, West Port 
Arthur, Tex., to Mosher Steel Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 

450 tons, school, Upper Darby, near 
Philadelphia, to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

355 tons, Polytechnic high school, Wilm- 
ington, Del. to Bethlehem Fabricators, 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York, general contractor. 

310 tons, bridge, Erie, Mich., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, bridge, Vassar, Mich., to Wis- 
econsin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee. 

185 tons, bridge, Dundee, Mich., to R. C. 
Mahon Co., Detroit. 

140 tons, state bridge FAS-SS-37-17, Erie 
county, New York, to Lackawanna 
Steel Construction Co., Buffalo; Bero 
Engineering & Construction Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., general con- 
tractor. 

130 tons, bridge, route 62082, Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania, to Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works, Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, oven framing, Koppers Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., to Whitehead & Kales 
Co., Detroit. 

100 tons, garage, Boston Elevated rail- 
road, Roxbury district, Boston, to A. O. 
Wilson Co., Boston; Tredennick-Bill- 
ings Co., Boston, general contractor. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


60,000 tons, including liner plates, Man- 
hattan mid-town underpass. Board of 
estimate, New York, will meet Oct. 17 
to act on approval of contracts. 

20,000 tons, new press shop, River Rouge 
plant, Ford Motor Co., Detroit; bids in. 
Formerly reported as 15,000 tons. 

2400 tons, Missouri river bridge, Sioux 
City, Iowa, to Dakota City, Nebr.; 
bids Oct. 25 to county commissioner, 
Dakota City. 

1570 tons, structurals and castings, sus- 
pension bridge, Deer Isle-Sedgwick, 
Me.; Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa., low; bids Oct. 2. Contract also 
includes 223 tons cable strand, and 56 
tons wrought iron plates. 

860 tons, stock house, Duquesne Brewing 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

810 tons, Sand Point, Wash., navy han- 
gar; Belmont Iron Works, Eddysport, 
Pa., apparently low. 

800 tons, piling, harbor, Lake Calumet, 
Chicago; C. E. Carson Co., Chicago, 
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general contractor. 

800 tons, building, Seattle, United States 
navy department. 

700 tons, state highway bridges, Detroit. 

600 tons, grade crossing elimination 
bridge, New York Central railroad, 
Camillus, N. Y. 

600 tons, piling, dam, Peoria, Ill.; Warner 
Construction Co, Inc., Chicago, genera] 
contractor. 

520 tons, grade crossing, New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Belle Island, N. Y.; 
bids in. 

500 tons, bridge, Broadview, IIll.; Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., low 

500 tons, libary, New Rochelle college, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

450 tons, theatre and office building, Old 
Time Petroleum Co., Wilmington, Del. 

280 tons, bridge, Consumers Power Co., 
Comstock, Mich. 

273 tons, sheet piling, United States En- 
gineer office, Los Angeles; bids opened. 

255 tons, state highway project, route 35, 
section 13, New Jersey; bids Oct. 18. 

240 tons, brick plant, Washington Brick 
Co., South Washington, Va. 

230 tons, alterations to building No. 21, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 

Unstated, switching and bus structure, 
Bonneville power house; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle, low. 
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SAE-NAMEL CHARTS 


NEW STANDARD COLOR CODE 
For Marking Steel Bars 


(As approved by N.A.P.A. and as approved by Bureau of Standards) 


Are Now in Stock Ready for Delivery 


* The chart is 22’’ high by 36’ wide — calendar edged 
top and bottom — varnished to preserve colors and to 
allow washing — figures and colors easily read from con- 
siderable distance when chart is hung on wall — contains 
the full 89 color discs (one-inch diameter) in actual colors 
and hues. Each disc “blocked off’’ with its corresponding 
SAE number —SAE numbers appear in sequence to 
afford quick and ready reference for correct color marking. 
USES: Speedy reference in stock rooms, receiving de- 
partments, shipping departments, purchasing departments, 
metallurgical departments, service departments, engineer- 
ing departments, cutting tables, etc. — it accelerates and 
simplifies the marking or painting of steel too. 
Consumers of steel will need this chart for quick stock 


identification; for checking incoming materials; to avoid 
usual annoying and costly errors. 


PRICE $1.85 each F. O. B. Springfield, Ohio, in 
lots of one to twelve. Larger quantities P. O. A. 


Address all orders and inquiries to: 


MILL SERVICE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

















Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 245 


Pittsburgh— New projects are less 
numerous and large pending jobs 
have been infrequent. A bridge at 
Northampton, Mass., will require 775 
tons and three buildings in Chicago, 
a total of 1020 tons. The price sit- 
uation is again the leading topic in 
the industry. This may account for 
some of the hesitancy cn the part 
of contractors. 


—The Market Weck— 


Cleveland—Estimated tonnage of 
reinforcing bars in Northern Ohio 


from private sources during Sept- 


tember totaled only 47 tons. This 
represents a sharp drop from 256 
tons reported during August. The 
estimated tonnage of joists for Sep- 
tember, 60 tons, also declined from 
the August level of 104 tons. Cur- 
rent awards are confined to small 
plant additions. However, consider- 
able tonnage is involved in state 
work expected out soon. 
Chicago—Several large tonnages 
are pending and recent orders have 














IF YOU REQUIRE A NON- 
FERROUS ALLOY THAT 
PROVIDES THE UTMOST IN 


v7 WEAR RESISTANCE 
¥ TENSILE STRENGTH 
¥ CORROSION RESISTANCE 


... THEN YOU HAVE A JOB 
FOR AMPCO METAL 


PERHAPS you feel you know Ampco Metal . . since it has become 
an increasingly important factor in the nonferrous field during the 
last twenty years... or, perhaps, you just accept it as a bronze alloy 
possessed of an unusually stubborn resistance to wear. 


But, actually, the versatility of Ampco Metal will amaze you . . for 
we, ourselves, as the producers of Ampco, are often genuinely sur- 
prised at its extraordinarily wide range of application. Time and 
again Ampco Metal has proved its versatility in a wide variety of 
adaptations, ranging from cams, shifters, nuts, gears, bushings and 
bearings, to forming and drawing dies and acid resistant equipment. 
Time and again it has proved not only that it can outlast other 
bronzes in difficult services, but also that it can actually outwear 
hardened steel. 


In some one of its six grades Ampco Metal can probably lick a problem 


for you... why not check with us. 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. S-10-11, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROPERTIES OF AMPCO METAL — GRADE 18 













NOTE: Grade 18 is adaptable to a Rockwell Hardness 85-87-B 
wide range of application; but its Scleroscope Hardness 26-28 
prime fields of service are gears, z 
worm wheels, heavy bearings and Young’s Modulus 14,359,000 
acid resistant equip t Charpy Impact Value 17.4 
Ultimate Tensile Strength Mean Analysis: 

(Ibs. per sq. in.) 75,000-85,000 % Copper 84.60 
Yield Point (ibs. per sq. | Aluminum 11.30 

in.) 33,000-42,000 % Iron 3.70 
Elongation % in % Special Agent 0.40 

inches 10-14 
Red. of Area in2inches 6-10 Weight Ibs. per cubic 

inch -270 


Brinell Hardness 3000 





260 


EFORE YOU SPECIFY 







kg. load 





2. INVESTIGATE AMPCO. 


consisted principally of small indi- 
vidual lots. While such jobs are 
fairly numerous, producers are un. 
able to add to backlogs and ship. 
ments are lighter. Quietness in new 
business is having an unsettling ef. 
fect on prices. 

Boston—With highway require. 
ments lower, reinforcing steel ip. 
quiry is off materially. Bars for 
the Northeastern university building 
went to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York. Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Co. is low on the Deer Isle, Me., 
bridge foundations. Additional ton- 
nage will be bought for the Hunt- 
ington avenue subway extension, 
Bostor. 

New York—Reinforcing steel in- 
quiry has declined with the award 
of large tonnages for sewers and 
state highway work, New York state 
and New Jersey. Part of the mesh 
tonnage now pending will not be 
bought until early next year. Rein- 
forcing steel prices, both mesh and 
bars, continue to sag under pressure 
from contractor-buyers. 

Philadelphia Reinforcing bar 
business is light but a fair ton- 
nage is in prospect for state hospital 
at Selins Grove, with bids open- 
ing Oct. 11. Milton Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ton, Pa., has booked 180 tons of re- 
rolled bars for a state building at 
Laurelton, Pa. Reinforcing prices 
are fairly steady on such small 
tonnages as have been recently fig- 
ured. 

Birmingham, Ala Requirements 
for concrete bars have declined and 
most of the accumulated business 
has been worked off. Orders are 
scattered and in small lots. 

San Francisco—Rcinforcing mar- 
ket was the most active one of the 
week. Over 20 projects were placed 
involving 3083 tons, bringing aggre- 
gate for the year to 79,693 tons com- 
pared with 193,510 tons in 1936. 
Bids will be taken soon for 250 tons 
or more for a five-story addition to 
the Broadway department store, Los 
Angeles. 

Seattle—-No large projects involv- 
ing concrete bars are up. Mills are 
operating on reduced schedules and 
new business consists of small lots. 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons" 
Week ended Oct. 9 ......... 2,778 
Week ended Oct. 2 ......... 3,981 
Week ended Sept. 25 ....... 7,621 
This week, 1986 ............ 6,722 
Weekly average, 1936 ....... 6,005 
Weekly average, 1937 ...... 6,280 
Weekly average, September. 8,084 
Total to date, 1936 .......... 288,124 
Total to date, 1937 ......... 257,445 


Inciudes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Pending tonnage is in small lots. 
Prices continue firm. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


625 tons, Psychopathic hospital, St. Louis, 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. 

375 tons, Gustave Ring Colonial Village 
apartment, Washington, to Rosslyn 
Steel & Cement Co., Rosslyn, Va. 

240 tons, First National bank building 
addition, Cincinnati, to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. Chicago; through 
Ferro-Concrete Construction Co., gen- 
eral contractor. 

210 tons, state highway project, Huds- 
peth county, Texas, to Texas Steel Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Keliher Construction Co., 
Dallas, general contractor. 

200 tons, tuburculosis hospital, Franklin 
county, Ohio, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. Previously reported to 
another fabricator. 

900 tons, engineering building, North- 
eastern University, Boston, to Concrete 
Steel Co., Boston; Sawyer Construc- 
tion Co., Boston, general contractor. 

162 tons, Stecher-Traung Lithograph Co. 
building, San Francisco, to W. S. 
Wetenhall Co., San Francisco. 

160 tons, forestry building, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, io Kethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, storage building, First National 
bank, Chicago, to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

153 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,342-A, Cantu, Calif., to Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

139 tons, two bridges, Marin county, Cali- 
fornia, to Bethlehem Steel Co., San 
Francisco. 

136 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 24-584-A, Potholes, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

118 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion 26,047, Boca, Calif., to Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo 

100 tons, breakwater gates and sewage 
regulation chambers, Baby creek 
sewer, Detroit, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Sons Inc., Chicago. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


775 tons, bridge, Northampton-Hadley, 
Mass. 

575 tons, state highways, two contracts, 
Elizabeth and Troy Brook, N. J.; 
Franklin Contracting Co. and Galligan- 
Casey Co., Newark, low. 

500 tons, sewer, contract 2, project 1, 
Queens, N. Y.; Clevorock Inc., New 
York, low. 

410 tons, building, Moody Institute, Chi- 
cago. 
350 tons, 
Chicago. 
260 tons, substructure, bridge, Deer Isle- 
Sedgwick, Me., Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Co., New York, low; bids Oct. 2. 

260 tons, Verdi high school, Chicago. 

250 tons, addition, Federal jail, Los 
Angeles; Robert E. McKee, Los An- 
geles, low. 

200 tons, crossing, Redmond, Alemeda 
county, California; Heafey Moore Co. 
and Frederick & Watson Construc- 
tion Co. low. 

180 tons, officer quarters, Government 
air depot, Sacramento, Calif. 

179 tons, highway work, San Luis Obisbo, 
Santa Barbara, Trinity and El Dorado 
counties, California; bids opened. 

165 tons, Dry Creek bridge, Sacramento 
county, California; bids Oct. 20. 

155 tons, Manual Training high school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

142 tons, highway work, San Bernardino 
county, California; bids Oct. 21. 

125 tons, highway work, Chaffee county, 
Colorado; bids Oct. 14. 

110 tons, crossing, Thornton, 
county, Idaho; bids Oct. 15. 


building, Regensteiner Corp., 


Madison 
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Pig lron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 246 


Pittsburgh — Generally, October 
started out at a slow pace for pig 
iron producers, although shipments 
to a few consumers were a little 
better than at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Sellers are a shade less 
confident over the outlook for early 
improvement, pointing out that a 
number 


of contracts for the last 





Automatically Operated — 


at LESS COST 


Foot valve 2 operates valve 3 to engage the clutch, 
also valve 5 to clamp the work with cylinder 6 
whose return stroke speed is controlled by valve 
7 and operated by valve 4. The cam on the spindle 
also operates 
Constant pressure cylinders 8 return the ram to the 
top of the stroke. 

You too, can automatically operate your machines 
for less! 


quarter have not been forthcoming 
yet. Some consumers still have fair 
stocks. Export business apparent- 
ly cannot be counted upon here as 
other centers enjoy a freight rate 


advantage. Prices are holding well. 
Cleveland—Shipments so far this 
month remain below former es- 


timates. Some sellers rightly claim 
this is not an accurate gage of 
foundry melt, for in many instances 
foundries are using up accumulated 
stocks before specifying for further 
needs. While October shipments are 
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valve 1 to disengage the clutch. 


The TOMKINS-JOHNSON CO., 611 N. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 
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expected to be about 10 per cent 
better than in September no real 
improvement is anticipated until 
November or December. There ap- 
pears to be little chance of a price 
adjustment this quarter as recent 
trend in scrap market continues 
downward. 


Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
steady, holding at about the Sep- 
tember rate but being heavier than 
a year ago. The average melt lacks 
improvement despite some gains in 
operations of gray iron foundries. 
of automotive castings 


Producers 



















Many forged propeller 
blades and crank cases for 
air transports are made 
on specially designed Erie 
hammers.’ 


DETROIT 


FRANCE 
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So They Turn to Forgings... 


For greatest strength with light weight, 
aviation engineers specify forgings of special 
metals...and modern forge shops produce 
many of these tough, strong forged parts on 
Erie Steam and Board Drop Hammers...35 
years of constant improvement in hammer 
design ...35 years of intense study of forge 
shop practice are built into today’s Erie 
Hammers... 500 forge men with special needs 
or straight production requirements can 
turn to Erie with confidence. What is your 
requirement? 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


335 Curtis Bldg. 


Penwick, S. A. 
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are increasing output more rapidly 
while steady schedules prevail 
among producers of castings for 
machine tools and other machinery. 
New business is quiet, though 
some foundries not already covered 
on their quarterly requirements are 
placing moderate lots. The market 
is firm at $24, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. 

Boston—Pig iron buying, mostly 
in small lots for prompt delivery, 
continues to lag. Expected volume 
from larger consumers who have 
substantial stocks has failed to de- 
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CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
549 Washington Bivd. 335 Postal Station Bidg. 
CANADA ENGLAND 


John Bertram & Sons Co. Lid Burton, Griffiths & Co. Ltd 


velop indicating some are drawing 
on stocks to a greater extent than 
planned. Export inquiry continues 
with foreign buying partially fill- 
ing the gap left by the absence of 
domestic tonnage. Foundry melt 
is declining in some districts, not- 
ably in Connecticut with some cast- 
ings producers curtailing operations. 

New York—Pig iron buying is 
light, with new orders tapering. 
Export inquiry, however, has taken 
a spurt. One seller here has re- 
ceived inquiries from abroad total- 
ing approximately 20,000 tons, and 
including 10,000 tons of bessemer 
for England. Another seller re- 
ports an inquiry for 5000 tons of 
bessemer iron. Little is definitely 
reported placed, with inquiries ap- 
parently for feeling out market. 
Lists are out here from England, 
Holland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, with the latter inquir- 
ing for basic. 

Philadelphia—Pig iron specifica- 
tions, contrary to the trend in some 
adjacent districts, improved in Sep- 
tember, and are showing further 
slight gain. The market is far from 
brisk, however, with foundries cater- 
ing to railroad and building. 

Buffalo—Foundry operations fell 
slightly last week. New pig iron 
buying is still light. Shipments 
against old contracts are fairly well 
sustained. Sellers looking for pick- 
up in demand this month. Blast fur- 
nace operations continue at mid- 
summer levels. 

Youngstown, O.—-Valley merchant 
blast furnaces have been fairly busy 
all summer, but lately demand has 
tapered, and stacks are stocking 
some iron in yards. The Sharps- 
ville, Pa., stack of the Pittsburgh 
Coke & Iron Co. has been banked. 
There is more demand currently for 
malleable than for foundry or basic 
grades. 

Cincinnati—Little contracting for 
pig iron is noted, but specifications 
against commitments show spotty 
improvement. In most buying rush 
delivery is demanded. Deliveries 
from Southern furnaces are more 
prompt. Lower scrap prices may be 
retarding the pig iron market while 
absence of foundry backlogs acts 
as a deterrent to forward buying. 

St. Louis—-September shipments 
were about 18 per cent above the to- 
tal of August and fully that much 
over the September, 1936, aggregate. 
New purchasing is making a better 
showing than expected, in view of 
the heavy acquisitions earlier. How- 
ever, buying is in small lots for 
prompt delivery. Some additional 
miscellaneous casting orders have 
been booked, and operations range 
from six days to three days a week. 
Stove foundries continue to ship 
heavily and are trying to clear ac- 
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cumulated stocks before lifting op- 
erations. New buying in farm im- 
plements has declined, but is still 
sufficient to sustain a high rate 
of operations into November. Due to 
the drop in prices of farm products, 
less confidence is felt in agricultural 
buying. Outlet through the building 
industry remains’ disappointing. 
New enterprise lags, and operations 
at fabricating yards have fallen to 
about 60 per cent of capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Demand for 
pig iron continues strong, with sev- 
enteen furnaces in production and 
bookings satisfactory for fourth 
quarter business. Considerable spot 
buying is reported. 

Toronto, Ont.—While there was 
some tapering off in sales, demand 
again is moving upward and awards 
are running better than 2000 tons 
per week. It is estimated approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the melters are 
covered for the quarter while a 
number of others have taken deliv- 
ery on iron to carry them for the 
next couple of months. However, 
most melters are taking spot deliv- 
ery. The daily melt averages 
around 70 per cent capacity. 





Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 248 


Pittsburgh—Scrap continues _in- 
active, although with the railroad 
lists out of the way, it is possible 
some buying may be done soon. 
Dealers have hesitated to commit 
themselves because of the suspen- 
sions enforced recently, and the 
sharp drop in ingot output has made 
it unnecessary for mills to be in any 
hurry for material. Bidding on the 
Pennsylvania list which closed 
Wednesday lacked the usual zest. 

Cleveland—So little activity ap- 
pears in the northern and eastern 
Ohio iron and steel scrap markets 
that actual movement appears diffi- 
cult to discern. Shipments are small 
and embargoes still are on plants of 
important consumers. No change 
appears in quotations since informa- 
tion on the recently closed railroad 
lists still is being closely held. 

Chicago—With consumers - still 
uninterested in making new com- 
mitments, prices of iron and steel 
Scrap again have declined. Heavy 
melting steel, off 50 cents at $15 
to $15.50, is at the lowest level since 
August, 1936. Prices are based prin- 
cipally on broker-dealer trading 
since buying of practically all grades 
lacks improvement. 

Philadelphia — Scrap business is 
at a virtual standstill, with prices 
generally undergoing further nom- 
inal declines. No. 2 steel is now 
holding $14.50 to $15, delivered, and 
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No. 1 at $17 to $17.50. The lead- 
ing Eastern Pennsylvania consum- 
er has dropped offering prices for 
Bethlehem to $15.50 for No. 1 and 
$14 for No. 2 from nearby points. 
However, little consuming interest 
is noted anywhere and collectors 
are not pressing brokers with con- 
cessions in an effort to move ton- 
nage. They have had a prosperous 
year and have no heavy stocks. The 
labor snarl in Philadelphia yards 
which has tied up operations appears 
on the point of unraveling, with con- 





cessions being made by both sides. 
Normally, yards affected clear 30,- 
000 tons of scrap a month. 
Boston—Scrap prices continue to 
sag with buying slack. While boat 
loading has been more active, not- 
ably for Japan, prices paid for heavy 
melting steel, dock delivery, are 
easier. Shipments to consuming 
points outside New England are nil, 
there being practically no buying. 
District foundries are also taking 
little scrap and cast grades, stove 
plate and turnings are weaker, al- 


“ALL-WAY-GRIP” Faas Pbate 


With a pattern that registers an all direc- 
tional safety-tread combining an eco- 


nomical shearing factor for match, this 
popular CENTRAL product bears a trade 
name symbolic of its usefulness. Write 
for a folder on three convenient charac- 
ters of CENTRAL'S floor plate family. 
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Red Faces Dept. 
APPY indeed are we to see 


once more a red face in 
our column. Even, strange as 
it seems, at our own expense. 
This one is wholly our own, 
from the ears to the place where 
a dimple would be on our chin 
if we had one (a dimple, of 
course). If any of you are 
looking for the rest of the story 
on the A.I.S.E. which started 
bravely off on pages 86 and 87, 
you'll find it on pages 119 and 
120. Advertisers were scram- 
bling so madly for space that 
the last half of the story had 
to be jerked out of an early 
form which was just about on 
the press, to make way for an- 
other ad. In the deadline rush, 
the last two pages of the article 
were orphaned, poor things. 
When we discovered the error, 
presses had been busily pound- 
ing out the paper all night, so 
we could do nothing. 

ee ie 

Nonplussed 


RANKLY, friends and read- 

ers, we are stuck. We don't 
know just what to say out in 
this end of the book. If you 
have been through it, you prob- 
ably have the same feeling now 
permeating the atmosphere 
around our _ stall—there’s so 
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much there to be seen and read 
we don’t know what to point 
out as the biggest eye catchers. 

One thing which impressed 
us was the convincing logic set 
forth by Link-Belt in its pro 
motional ad on page 197. Sel- 
dom have we seen the story of 
why machines make work so 
well presented. Wish the over 
lords in our office would hire 
a machine or two, so we could 
be promoted and have much 
leisure time. 

Up near the top in unique 


ads is the two-pager sponsored 
by Whitey Maurath from his 
balloon on pages 117 and 118. 
Those beautiful pastel colored 
welding rods you see in the 
background are the real McCoy. 
Hours were spent by color 
matching experts in finding the 
inks which exactly matched 
Whitey’s electrodes. That they 
did a good job we can vouch 
for ourselves, because in the 
trophy case hanging over our 
desk are some samples of 
Whitey’s welding rods, subtly at- 
tractive in their sophisticated 
pastel coverings. 

Orchids, too, are due R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co. for 
the fine action portrait of an 
editor in the ad on page 48. In 
teresting is the word for the 
lathe’s-eye-view of a lathe op- 
erator’s job. All lathe operators 
ought to know the stuff they've 
put in the book. 

ii at! 
Grinning Service 
AHVICE with a huge grin 
is rendered by our Readers 
Service department upon recepit 
of letters like the following: 

“We have take mach interesting 

tor the machine which advertised 

in your STEEL, Page 42 No. 12, Vol. 

99, Sept. 21st, 1936. We shall 

he glad tf you will kind enough 

advising to the machine maker 
that please send us the catalogue 
with stock list and state best terms. 

{waiting your kind answer, we beg 

to remain yours faithfully, Komatsu 

Seisakusho Co., Ltd.” 

We couldn't read the signature 
because it wasn’t translated, but 
we are certain our Nipponese 
reader has by this time found 
out all about the machine. 

. & 7 cm 
Objecting Adjectively 
WRITER of radio continu- 
A ity in Detroit has sued his 
wife for divorce because she was 
“critical, mean, cold, sullen, re- 
sentful, censorious, indifferent, 
rude, haughty, neglectful, incivil, 
disdainful, whimsical, exacting 
and trascible.” Some writers 
seek to be thorough, complete, 
inclusive, meticulous, pointed, 
incisive, lucid. 
—SHRDLU 
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though not subject to much test due 
to the lack of business. No. 2 cast 
for export is not being bought to 
any extent. 

New York—-With domestic buying 
practically at a_ standstill, scrap 
prices continue to sag and while 
dealers are nominally quoting heavy 
melting steel for domestic shipment 
at $14, lack of business makes it dif. 
ficult to establish a quotable mar- 
ket. Export price of heavy melting 
steel scrap is down 50 cents, dock, 
with $15.50 now the best paid, and 
some getting tonnage at $15. Stove 
plate and No. 2 cast for dock de- 
livery is also down 50 cents to $1, 
while for domestic shipment, heavy 
breakable cast, shafting and specifi- 
cation pipe are lower, with other 
grades practically nominal. 

Buffalo—Pressure on the _ local 
scrap market was augmented con- 
siderably during the past week by 
heavy arrivals via the lakes. No 
large sales have been reported here 
in two weeks. Tendencies, however, 
have been toward lower levels, car- 
rying prices on No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel to a nominal range of 
$17.50 to $18 a ton. None of the 
principal mills have firm bids in 
the market, although plenty of scrap 
is available at the nominal figures. 
Scrap arriving by water, mostly 
from Detroit, has averaged 3500 
tons daily. The leading consumer 
still has approximately 80,000 tons 
due for shipment from upper lake 
ports before the navigation season 
closes. 

Detroit—-Showing no signs of re- 
covery from the sharp break experi- 
enced last week, scrap prices in fact 
continue their slump, being off an- 
other 50 cents per ton in most 
grades, turnings dropping 75 cents. 
The new range on sheet bundles is 
$14.50-$15.00. Forge flashings, heavy 
melting, loose clippings and cast 
scrap are unchanged. Dealers no 
longer are short of the market, since 
consumers were not at all disposed 
to make commitments at the higher 
prices. Expansion of electric melt- 
ing facilities by a steel producer 
here has been deferred by at least 
90 days. General opinion seems to 
be the price level will fall another 
50 cents before resuming upward 
movement, 

Cincinnati—Quotations on_ iron 
and steel scrap declined further last 
week on absence of consumer de- 
mand. Heavy melting steel is off 
$1, at $13.50 to $14 and other grades 
have weakened. Mills are accepting 
less scrap. Distress material is not 
evident and offerings not unduly 
abundant. 

St. Louis—-To recent heavy price 
declines have been added further 
cuts of from 25 cents to $2 per ton, 
with the weakness affecting prac- 
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tically all grades. Heavy melting 
steel for St. Louis delivery was low- 
ered to $16 to $16.50, a new low on 
the present decline. Steel specialties 
also fell sharply. Other grades off 
were railroad malleable, cast, rail- 
road wrought, scrap rails and rails 
for rerolling, axles and sheets. 


Mills are for the most part well 
supplied, and are not operating. 
Melters of gray iron also are hold- 
ing off, and sales have included only 
small tonnages for spot shipment. 

The decline in stock market and 
other extraneous disturbing factors 
apparently are exerting more in- 
fluence than conditions in industry. 
Melt is holding up well, and though 
new orders for finished products 
have declined, backlogs are still fair 
and outlook for fall and winter is 
not unpromising. 

Further offerings are of moderate 
size, and no distress scrap is on the 
market. The only railroad proffer 
was 65 cars by the Missouri Pa- 
cific. Dealers are encountering nu- 
merous rejections, many of which 
are based patently on technicalities 
such as would not be given notice 
were prices turning upward. 

Birmingham, Ala. Southern 
scrap market, following precedent 
in other centers, has broken sharp- 
ly, with the biggest decline on heavy 
melting steel, averaging approxi- 
mately $3 per ton. One of the dis- 
trict’s largest buyers has _ turned 
down offerings of both No. 1 and 
No. 2 at $2 less than current quo- 
tations. Stocks have shown a de- 
cided accumulation over the past 
few weeks. 

Seattle—Conditions are unchanged, 
the market marking time. The 
movement to the Orient is at a 
standstill and local mills are not 
buying. Foundries are taking limit- 
ed tonnages. Stocks at tidewater 
are ample and in view of the de- 
pressed demand, shipments from the 
country have dropped. Dealers will 
not quote prices. 

Toronto, Ont.—Trading shows lit- 
tle change, with demand for heavy 
melting steel and machinery cast 
steady. Dealers continue to report 
only limited holdings of these lines. 
Railroads are offering scrap, most 
of which has been absorbed by the 
mills. From other sources scrap 
offerings have been light. Consum- 
ers are interested in spot needs and 
with the exception of heavy melting, 
cast and stove plate. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 245 


Demand for billets, blooms, slabs 
and other semifinished continues 
comparatively easy, in line with 
current lighter requirements of 
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nonintegrated producers and mills’ 
own finishing departments. Con- 
trary to conditions through the first 
seven months, consumers show no 
concern over the availability of ma- 
terial. Sheet bars, slabs, billets and 
blooms are $37 per gross ton, Pitts- 
burgh; forging billets, $43; wire 
rods, $47, and skelp, 2.10c. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 245 


The beehive coke market has a 





ZINC 
COATED 





BRIGHT 
FINISH 
UNCOATED 


firmer tone. With distress coke 
fairly well cleaned up and _ less 
ovens operating, operators have 
noted an improvement in price con- 
ditions and sales. During the past 
contracts have been closed at $4.50, 
in line with published quotations, 
and while coke has been allowed to 
go at $4.25 on spot business, most 
of this has been to jobbers, not con- 
sumers. In the Pittsburgh district 
a blast furnace owned by an in- 
dependent steel producer resumed 
operations early in the week after 
being idle since early in the sum- 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. 
WARREN, O. 
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COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
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mer. For the calendar year to date, 
estimated United States production 
of beehive is 2,584,400 net tons, 
compared to 1,040,800 in the com- 
parable period of 1936. The Re- 
public mine in Fayette county was 
reported reopening last week. 

Shipments of by-product foundry 
coke so far this month are about 20 
per cent heavier than during the 
corresponding September period. 
The upturn reflects gains in opera- 
tions of some _ foundries since 
stocks in hands of consumers gen- 
erally are moderate. 
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Warehouse Prices, Page 247 


Pittsburgh—Incoming volume is 
without a feature, customers pre- 
ferring to purchase according to 
actual needs, which are generally 
small. Aggregate demand for ware- 
house products during September 
fell below August, although one or 
two interests report the movement 
was fairly close. Prices are holding 
up well, with very little shading. 

Cleveland—Warehouse _ distribu- 
tors report little change in order 

| volume or aggregate tonnage. Gen- 

1? BAGLEY AV eral feeling is that the current 
' | trend will continue through October. 

Majority of customers have _ sub- 
stantial stocks and are content to 
use these before making further 
commitments. Greatly improved 


F AMPINGS mill deliveries also have played an 

CROSBY O S important part in the recent de- 
R clining market. 

Chicago—Trend of sales is side- 

ways instead of the upward move- 

ment common at this period. While 








| business holds above the 1936 level, 

Au our efforts have | the margin of earlier months is 
been concentrated on one | yy Sl ~ — sei 
uffalo—Signs o e expecte 

product —STAMPINGS — autumn pickup have not been noted 


in warehouse sales. Prices remain 
steady. 

Detroit—Buying out of store is 
steady but on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Sales for September were 
somewhat under August, probably 
mainly because of the shorter 
month. 

Outlook for coming weeks is not 
particularly bright, in view of the 
pronounced slump in buying in 
other fields. Automotive outlook 
for fall is considered cloudy and 
An Experience You Should Not Overlook the net effect of higher prices, un- 

Send Us Your Next Specification ruly labor, foreign disturbances, 
stock market collapse and unsettled 
government finances is unfavorable 


THE CROSBY COMPANY for prospective warehouse business. 
At the moment, however, no sharp 
recession in sales has been felt. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. | Possibility of a buyers’ strike de- 
pressing iron and steel prices is not 


considered likely. 
Cincinnati— Demand for’ ware- 


for 40 years. We have 
made stampings, deep, in- 
tricate, heavy, light, large 
and small, for nearly ev- 
ery branch of industry. 





Stamping Specialists Since 1896 


NEW YORK —_ CHICAGO = PHILADELPHIA = DETROIT —_ CLEVELAND 
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house items is only slightly better 
than in September and below sea- 
sonal expectations. Industrial needs 
are fairly steady, without display- 
ing definite trends. Prices are un- 
changed and firm. 

St. Louis—September sales were 
slightly below the total of August 
but ahead of September, 1936. Late 
in the month, seasonal demands be- 
gan to appear more _ noticeably. 
There were several carlot shipments 
for the oil fields. Tank plates were 
reported more active, and there is 
also a good demand for boiler tubes 
and other tubular goods. Outlet 
through the building industry con- 
tinues disappointing and railroads 
have cut their buying to necessities. 
Country distributors and machine 
shops are taking liberal tonnages. 

Seattle—Buying is light. Light 
sheets for routine jobs are in fair 
demand but other items are lagging. 
Despite conditions, prices are being 
generally maintained. 


lron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 248 


Cleveland—Shipments of iron ore 
from upper lake ports during Sep- 
tember amounted to 9,173,991 tons, 
compared with the all time record 
of 10,811,381 tons in August and 
7,481,071 tons in September, 1936. 
This is the first time since April 
that shipments for a monthly period 
this season dropped below the 10,- 
000,000 ton mark. Shipments for 
the year to Oct. 1 amounted to 54,- 
612,122 tons, against 33,762,588 tons 
to Oct. 1, 1936, an increase of 61.8 
per cent. 

Shipments for the season to Oct. 1 
in 1936 and 1937, as tabulated by 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion, follow: 


10 Oct. 1, To Oct. 1, 


Port 1936 1937 
Escanaba 1,639,574 2,577,443 
Marquette 3,285,774 4,332,207 
Ashland 3,424,738 4,858,447 
Superior . 12,447,107 19,262,912 
Duluth 8,862,732 14,861,920 


Two Harbors.. 4,102,663 8,719,193 


Total ....... 33,762,588 54,612,122 

New York—The foreign ore mar- 
ket is easier, manganiferous now 
quotable at 13 to 14 cents per unit, 
f.a.s. Atlantic ports. North African 
low phosphorus is at 18 to 20 with 
some leading trade interests believ- 
ing even this can be shaded. North 
African basic is off nominally to 15. 
The shortage of boats, however, 
is still a complicating factor. Man- 
ganese ore, 50 to 52 per cent is 
now quotable at 50 cents as against 
52 to 53. No contracting in man- 
ganese is reported for next year, but 
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there are definite indications that 
50 cents or maybe slightly under can 
be done. Most leading consumers 
have substantial stocks on hand. 
This is accounted for in part by 


excess buying earlier in the year 


in expectation of a possible serious 
tieup in Mediterranean shipping. 
In view of turn in steel market 
these stocks loom even larger than 
they appeared a month or six 
weeks ago. Consequently domestic 
buyers are in no rush to enter con- 
tracts for next year. 






Steel In Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 247 


London — (By cable) Pig iron 
supplies are slightly better, especial- 
ly hematite, and some tonnage has 
been diverted to maintain export 
markets. The majority of steel- 
works are booked to the end of the 
year, when a price increase is prob- 
able, owing to rising production 
costs. Continental arrivals of semi- 
finished steel are increasing, reliev- 


ALISTS 


IN MATERIAL 





Wealth of 
specialization on unusual prob- 
lems — 
dependable source of assistance 
on material handling. 
yourself of their skill when oc- 
casion arises. 





experience — long 
makes Wellman a most 


Avail 


WELLMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Steel Mill Equipment . . . Charging Machines, Cars and Boxes 


.. « Open Hearth Furnaces . . 


. Manipulators. . 


. Coal and Ore Handling Machinery . . . Clam Shell 


Buckets .. . Car Dumpers, all types . . . Blast Furnace Skip Hoists . . . Gas Producers, Valves and Flue 
Systems . . . Wellman-Galusha Clean Gas Generators . . . Gas Reversing Valves . . . Mining Machinery .. . 


Safety Stops for Traveling Structures. . 
to customers’ drawings. 


Jie WELL 


ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS - MANUFACTURERS 


. Welded Steel Construction . . 


MAN 


. Castings and Machine Work 


aneertng Co, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

















Only 


TIME 


WILL TELL... 
WHEN YOU 
TALK PAINT! 


Past performance WITH 
ABSOLUTE PROOF 
ONLY guide-post to proper 
paint selection. 
vere conditions of open hearth 
roofs, SIPES IMPERVOBOND 
shows perfect service records 
for 10 years—10 long years of 
heat and acid fume resistance. 
Another ACTUAL CASE record 
shows 8 years of perfect service 
on. blast furnaces. 


shoulder facts. They mean that 
YOU CAN EXPECT AT LEAST 
8 OR 10 YEARS BETWEEN 
PAINTINGS UNDER MOST 
SEVERE CONDITIONS—AND 


LONGER LIFE UNDER OR-. 


DINARY CONDITIONS,WHEN 
YOU USE SIPES IMPERVO- 
BOND. 


PAINT EVERY 10 YEARS 
—NOT EVERY 3 YEARS 


Don't accept accelerated tests 
of paint resistance as conclusive. 
Get the facts of actual paint life 
under year after year operating 
conditions. Remember—only 
TIME WILL TELL when you're 
talking paint. Remember that 
labor amounts to 75% of paint- 
ing costs. Remember to write 
for our Bulletin on IMPERVO- 
BOND today. No obligation. 





JAMES B.SIPE AND COMPANY 


Paint Engineers and Manufacturers, 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
SOUTH HILLS BRANCH 
PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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ing stringency. The Continent re- 
ports slight expansion in export 
trade. Japan is inquiring for bars 
and plates. Italy has purchased ship 
plate sections from Czechoslovakia. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 246 


With indications pointing to fur- 
ther decline in steel output over the 
next few weeks, a drop in the move- 
ment of ferromanganese is expected 
this month. 

The market is steady at $102.50, 
duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
Domestic spiegeleisen also is steady, 
holding at $33, Palmerton, Pa., for 
19 to 21 per cent material, and $39, 
for 26 to 28 per cent. 


Ferrotungsten prices are holding 
at $2.95 to $3.00 per pound tung- 
sten contained, freight allowed in 
car lots, with the market less nom- 
inal than at any time in recent 
weeks, as the tungsten ore situa- 


tion becomes slightly more clari- | 


fied. 

The tungsten ore market is still 
largely nominal, but there is a little 
more material available with a re- 
sult some firm prices are heard. 
A carlot of domestic scheelite re- 
cently sold here at $35 per short 
ton unit, which compares with the 
equivalent of around $36 recently 
done in Europeon markets, where 
some small lots are now being sold 
from Australia, Burma and also 
China. Two shipments recently ar- 
rived in this country from Hong 
Kong for European destination, one 
lot of 50 tons and another of 100 
tons. A third shipment of 45 tons 
also came in from Hong Kong re- 
cently for the account of a domestic 
broker. 


Most domestic consumers appear 
to have enough tungsten ore at 
hand to serve their needs until 
around Dec. 1. Precisely what ac- 
tion the ore market will take when 
replacements become necessary is 
a question. Some trade leaders look 
for a jump in ore prices at that 
time, although admitting that much 
depends upon the movement from 
China. Recently there has been a 
slight loosening up in Chinese sup- 
plies, tungsten ore being shipped 
from the interior to Hong Kong, 
instead of through Shanghai. 

Should this movement from China 
expand, it might go a long way 
in offsetting the stimulating effect 
that replacement buying might have 
a little later in the year. 

Incidentally, protective buying of 
high speed tool steel before Cct. 1 
when the new &0-cent price became 
effective, was not as heavy as orig: 
inally anticipated, due to the ce 
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@ When you stay at Hotel 
Cleveland your redcap takes 
you from train to hotel lobby 
in a moment, without going 
out-of-doors. No time wasted, 
no discomfort, no taxi fare. 


And at Hotel Cleveland, all 
the city is at your doorstep. 
All five buildings of the Termi- 
nal development under the 
same roof; stores and office 
buildings to the east; govern- 
ment buildings north; wholesale 
district west; industrial plants 
south. And comfort, friend- 
liness, welcome, 
at home—in your 
room and all 
about you in 
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cline in the stock market and the 
general wave of caution which 
swept business and industry. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 245 


Bolt, nut and rivet demand still 
is lagging, the slowness in specifi- 
cations from most consumers being 
offset only in part by gradual bet- 
terment in automotive needs and by 
continued heavy requirements of 
farm equipment manufacturers. 
Buying for railroad use is off sharp- 
ly compared with the good activity 
earlier this year and neither railroad 
shops nor freight car builders are 
counted on for any substantial pick- 
up in buying this quarter. Jobbers’ 
specifications continue slow, having 
shown less than the usual seasonal 
pickup the past 30 days. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 245 


Pittsburgh—Sellers report speci- 
fications are still dull in cold-fin- 
ished bars, with automotive require- 
ments below earlier expectations 
and other consumers hesitant in 
line with the current easier tone 
of general business conditions. Com- 
pared with other branches of the 
industry, conditions in the cold-fin- 
ished field are by no means abnor- 
mal and against certain other lines 
are somewhat better. Prices are 
steady at 2.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 244 


Pittsburgh—-The lower priced 
tonnage has been well cleaned up. 
New business is light and export 
inquiry good. Operations are fair- 
ly well maintained, with one mill 
sustained by export business, but 
next week it is likely that the rate 
here will drop further from the 
100 per cent level which has pre- 
vailed recently. Seasonal general 
line demand is expected to be good 
over the next few months. Canners 
remain active in a number of sec- 
tions and a few may place some 
fill-in orders, depending upon 
whether favorable weather condi- 
tions enable packing to continue. 


The $5.35 per base box, Pittsburgh, 


price applies on all shipments for 
the balance of this year. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has been awarded 24,000 
sheets of long terne plate for Frank- 
ford, Pa., arsenal, at 6.19c for part 
of the lot and 5.99c, delivered, for 
the remainder. Material is for am- 
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munition box liners; bids Sept. 16, 
proposal 16. 

New York — Specifications are 
down seasonally and less foreign in- 
quiry is noted than a week ago. De- 
spite recent sharp reductions in tin, 
the trade does not expect a reduction 
in tin plate when the books are op- 
ened for next year, probably in No- 
vember. Prices are only a few 
points down from the level at the 
time current tin plate prices were 
announced on new tonnage early 
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last April. Meanwhile production 
costs in other directions have ad- 
vanced. 


Import Cuban Chrome Ore 


Philadelphia —- Chrome ore im- 
ports during the week ended Oct. 
2 totaled 4745 tons, all of which 
came from Cuba. Other imports 
were confined to 49 tons of iron ore 
from Persia. Ten tons of wire 


Eagle ee ata ela ala’ 


WHY BRING UP 
“LOG-HAUL-UP” 
CHAIN? 


Unless you run a sawmill, you may not 
know that this type of conveyor Chain 
works over a sprocket wheel, and hauls 
the logs up to the saw. But, here again, 


McKAY is one of the leading makers, 


mostly because of 


“McKay’s 50 years of knowing how.’’ 


For welded and weldless Chain—A-No. | 
in guality,— buy it from your McKay 
Jobber! 


THE MCKAY COMPANY 


McKAY BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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rods, 56 tons of steel tubes, 16 tons 
of steel forgings and 53 tons of steel 
bars were imported from Sweden. 
Twenty tons of steel bars also were 
brought in from Belgium. 


Ford Awards 


Blast Furnace 


As reported originally in STEEL, 
July 5, a third blast furnace will be 
built shortly at the Ford Motor 
Co.’s River Rouge plant. Contract 
has been awarded to Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co., Cleveland. 

The new stack will have capacity 
about 50 per cent greater than either 
of the two present 800-ton furnaces 
operated in conjunction with the 
Ford open hearths and steel mills. 
The present stacks were built in 
1920 and 1922, and were rebuilt 
three years ago to enlarge capacity 
approximately 15 per cent. 

Output of the new furnace will 
be used to step up supplies of 
foundry iron and furnish additional 
hot metal to the open hearths. Addi- 
tions to the Ford continuous hot 
strip mill, including a new slab heat- 
ing furnace, will call for an increase 
tonnage of slabs. 

To meet this demand three of the 
present ten open hearths are to be 
rebuilt to bring the monthly capacity 
of each to about 9000 tons, com- 
pared with the present 5000 tons. In 
the near future the company will 
be in a position to produce an esti- 
mated 50 per cent of its own re- 
quirements. 


Actual Pig Iron Output 
Is Close to Estimate 


Actual total production of coke 
pig iron in the United States in 
September amounted to 3,417,960 
gross tons and the average daily 
production to 113,932 tons, it is re- 
vealed by complete reports from 
the country’s 237 blast furnaces. 
The summary published on page 23 
of the Oct. 4 issue of STEEL was com- 
piled on Oct. 1 and involved in most 
cases producers’ estimates of output 
for the last one or two days of the 
month. Nevertheless, the figures 
were remarkably accurate. Estimat- 
ed total production was high by 
only 148 tons, and average daily 
output by 5 tons. 

As previously stated, total pro- 
duction was a decrease of 5.5 per 
cent from the August total, and the 
average daily rate was a drop of 2.3 
per cent. 

Unreported in last week’s compila- 
tion were two nonmerchant or steel 
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works blast furnaces made inactive, 
thus operating stacks on Sept. 30 
total 181, instead of 183. Com- 
pared with the 191 furnaces in blast 
on Aug. 31, this was a loss of ten 
units. 

‘Carnegie-Itlinoisu.- S:tee| 
banked one of its Farrell, Pa., fur- 
naces late in the month. Columbia 
Steel Co. blew out its Provo, Utah, 
furnace on Sept. 30. It is expected 
that the latter unit will resume pro- 
duction on Dec. 1. 


Ingot Output. 
Down 11.8% 


EPTEMBER production of steel 
S ingots totaled 4,301,869 gross 
tons, 11.8 per cent below August 
output of 4,875,671 tons, according 
to the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. The nine months’ output 
of 42,498,769 tons exceeded by near- 
ly 29 per cent the 33,526,142 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1936, 
but fell 855,061 tons below the record 
of 1929. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 246 


New York Nonferrous metal 
markets weakened again last week 
due to a further sharp break in 
prices on the London Metal Ex- 
change. According to reports from 
London easiness in commodities 
there is attributed to decline in 
Wall street security values which 
has created uncertainty as to the 
trend of industrial activity over the 
next few months. It was stated that 
the decline in metal prices has not 
been justified by the intrinsic posi- 
tions of the markets themselves. 

Copper — After advancing prices 
to 12.75c, Connecticut, smelters low- 
ered them to 12.00c at mid-week. 
Mine producers continued to quote 
on the unchanged basis of 13.00c, 
Connecticut. Red metal scrap prices 
dropped to the smelter bid basis of 
9.75¢ for No. 1 copper. Buying was 
generally light. 

Lead—Prices held unchanged in a 
quiet market at 5.85c, East St. 
Louis, and 6.00c, New York. The 
undertone appeared steady despite 
dull demand. 

Zine—Prices were cut $2 per ton 
on Wednesday by some sellers to 
the basis of 6.25c, East St. Louis, 
for prime western. Other interests 
maintained their quotations at the 
6.50-cent level. 

Tin—Straits spot tin advanced to 
57.37'%4e on Monday but declined to 
around the 54.00-cent level on sharp- 
ly lower prices in London. Consum- 
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ers bought activeiy on the down- 
trend. 

Antimony—Spot declined ‘s-cent 
to 18.50c for Chinese metal and %- 
cent to 16.50c on American metal. 
Consumer buying interest continued 
light. 


Yugoslavia Builds Plant 
To Produce Aluminum 


The first aluminum plant in Yugo- 
slavia is being constructed near 
Sibenik and it is expected to begin 
production about May 1, according 
to a report from American Consul 
James E. McKenna, Zagreb, to the 
department of commerce. 

Erection of the plant and equip- 
ment is already in progress. The 
machinery was purchased in Ger- 


many at a cost of approximately 
three quarters of a million dollars at 
present exchange rate. 

Annual production is estimated at 
approximately 1000 tons. If the 
company succeeds in concluding a 
projected agreement with Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia the output will 
be increased. It is said that the com- 
pany has in view the manufacture 
of bauxite cement. 


Netherlands Indies Urged 
To Restrict Scrap Exports 


Scrap iron is scarce in the Nether- 
land Indies, chiefly because mount- 
ing shipments to Japan continue to 
restrict supplies available to local 
cast-iron producers, according to the 
American trade commissioner, Bata- 
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via, Java, in a report to the bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. 

At a recent meeting of represen- 
tatives of the important engineering 
and contracting firms of Nether- 
land Indies the government was 
unanimously urged to restrict scrap 
iron exports. It is stated that when 
local firms place structural steel or- 
ders in Europe delivery cannot be 
effected for at least nine months. 
This forces construction concerns 
to rely on the comparatively small 
local cast-iron production which it- 
self is said to be threatened by the 
scrap iron shortage. 

Scrap iron exports from the Neth- 


erland Indies during 1936 totaled 
65,806 metric tons against 51,490 
tons in 1935. Shipments during the 
first two months of 1937 have 
reached over 14,000 metric tons as 
compared with only 6000 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1935, 
and all but a negligible quantity of 
this was consigned to Japan. 


Japan Takes All Malayan 


lron Ore Production 


Japanese interests in the past two 
years have been extremely active in 
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HEADING 
SPECIALISTS 


Special screws of great 
variety made to order 


Quality rivets and studs from all grades of 
materials to order only for other manufacturers. 


Progressive Manufactured Products are made 
on both a quality and price basis, their uni- 
formity of construction insures you against 
slowing down in yotrr assembly operation. 


Manufacturers learn to admire business con- 
cerns for what they are and what they do, a 
great many parts now made on screw machines 
lend themseives to heading which results in 
great savings and improved service. Have our 
specialists consult with you, our service is free 
and we might suggest something that may 
prove of considerable importance to you. 


The Progressive Mfg. Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


In Stock At All Times— 
Standard Machine Screws—Machine Screw 


uts — Interchangeable bolts and nuts made 
strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 








raising the iron ore output of Ma- 
laya, according to a report received 
from Consul General Monnett B. 
Davis, Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments, to bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce. 

In the past 12 years production 
of iron ore in Malaya has gained 
sharply. In 1925 exports aggregated 
some 272,000 long tons, but by the 
end of 1936 the annual figures had 
increased sharply to 1,612,000 tons. 
In that year, iron ore output in 
Malaya reached 1,654,547 tons, the 
highest figure ever attained, and 
compared with 1,411,637 tons in 
1935 ,with 1,135,648 in 1934, and with 
766,477 tons in 1933, the report 
states. 

Malaya is Japan’s most important 
single source of iron ore and prac- 
tically all of the Malayan produc- 
tion is shipped to that country. Un- 
til 1935, Johore had supplied prac- 
tically all of the iron ore shipped 
from Malaya. However, after that 
time Malaya exceeded the Johore 
total and in 1936 nearly doubled 
that for Johore. 

It has never been feasible to de- 
velop the iron ore resources of 
Malaya for domestic consumption, 
in the absence of heavy industries 
and lack of supplies of suitable 
coal. In the past five years, the 
largest annual output of coal in 
Malaya was only 502,823 tons and 
imports for the same period have 
regularly exceeded the coal mined in 
that country. It is understood fur- 
ther that the coal produced in 
Malaya is not suitable for use in iron 
and steel production. 


Lithuania May Buy Steel 
From American Producers 


Within recent weeks a demand 
for American iron and steel products 
has developed in Lithuania, accord- 
ing to a report received from Vice 
Consul Basil F. Macgowan, Kaunas, 
to the bureau of foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. 

This demand has chiefly been 
brought about by delays experienced 
in deliveries from Belgium and the 
United Kingdom which, up to the 
present time, have been the prin- 
cipal suppliers to that market. 

Approximately 40,000 metric tons 
of all varieties of iron and steel 
are now consumed annually by the 
Lithuanian metal industry. The 
principal items imported are iron 
shapes, bars, wire rods, black sheets, 
beams, and pig iron. Imports of 
iron and steel products into Lith- 
uania in 1936 aggregated 42,496 me- 
tric tons, compared with 31,772 tons 
in the preceding year. 

Lithuania imports iron and steel 
products under a licensing arrange- 
ment whereby at least 25 per cent 
are placed in the United Kingdom, 
regardless of price or other factors. 
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Local authorities have _ indicated 
where the remainder of the require- 
ments should be purchased. 

According to the present under- 
standing, however, in the event that 
American producers find themselves 
in a position to supply the Lith- 
uanian market no difficulties are an- 
ticipated in obtaining licenses for the 
importation of such amounts as 
Belgium and the United Kingdom 
are not now in a position to deliver. 

It is understood further that 
those European’ countries’ with 
which Lithuania has concluded com- 
pensatory trade agreements, will 
be given preference should they 
desire to continue to ship to the 
market in question. 


Most Greek Chrome Ore 
Bought by United States 


The United States purchased ap 
proximately $350,000 worth of 
chrome ore from Greece in 1936 and 
continues to be the largest foreign 
consumer of high grade chrome ore 
produced in that country, according 
to the department of commerce. 

The latest available official statis- 
tics of production of chrome ore in 
Greece are for 1935. These statis- 
tics show that since 1910, when the 
first production was recorded, the 
output has increased from between 
7000 and 10,000 tons to between 20,- 
and 30,000 tons. 

Available statistics show that ex- 
ports of chrome ore from Greece to 
the United States have increased 
from 10,940 tons in 1934 to 25,945 
tons in 1936. The next largest mar- 
ket is the United Kingdom, fol- 
lowed by Germany, Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 


Equipment 


Pittsburgh—Unfilled orders’ of 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
cently were estimated at around 
$21,000,000, compared to $24,000,000 
last June 30 and $14,363,000 at the 
beginning of this year. Company 
reports no cancellations. Additions 
to the Mesta plant are being ex- 
pedited. 

Acquisition of the A. B. See Ele- 
vator Co. Inc., by Westinghouse 
Electric Elevator Co. will involve 
an increase in production person- 
nel, office and manufacturing space, 
and production. 

Power Piping Corp., subsidiary of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa., has 
been awarded a contract for piping, 
a boiler plant and heating system 
for the new molded plastics plant 
being erected in Cambridge, O. 

Chicago—Despite some hesitancy 
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in equipment buying, attributed to 
uncertainty over the business out- 
look, machinery markets’ remain 
fairly active, and both sales and in- 
quiries are better than during mid- 
summer. Builders of machine tools 
and certain other types of machin- 
ery are well engaged but have re- 
duced backlogs sufficiently to give 
better deliveries. Machine tool in- 
quiries consist principally of in- 
dividual items. 


Seattle—Electrical equipment is in 
good demand bolstered by numer- 
ous rural projects in the Pacific 
Northwest. Pumps and accessories 
are moving freely but volume of 
sales in road building machinery has 
registered a seasonal drop. Tacoma 
opened bids Oct. 11 for equipment 
for substation transmission line and 
on Oct. 18 will receive tenders for 
six breakers and five power trans 
formers. 
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| STRAIGHT SIDE 
SINGLE CRANK 
PRESSES 


@ Designed for heavy blanking 
and forming work these presses 
take all centrally. 
The small elastic deflections do 
not influence the alignment of 
the tools. 


stresses 


These presses are built either 
with a solid frame or built 
up with tie rods, as illustratee 
Their many additional fea- 
tures are symbolic of the 
modern practice built into all 
Zeh & Hahnemann products. 


If interested in punching, 
embossing, drawing, bending, 
forming, stamping or blanking, 
get in touch with 


ZEH & HAHNEMANN 
COMPANY 


180 Vanderpool Street 
Newark, N. J. 
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Ohio 


CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. plans installation of motors and con- 
trols, electric hoists, conveyors and other 
equipment in new one-story plant unit. 
(Noted Sept. 20.) 


CLEVELAND—kKinat-Collins Co., E. H. 
Kindt, president, 12697 Elmwood avenue, 


plans one-story steel factory and ware- 
house, costing $40,000. 


CLEVELAND—Upson Walton Co., 1310 
West Eleventh street, plans plant better- 
ments, and purchasing new equipment. 
Cost 340,000 or more. 


CLEVELAND—Overly-Hautz Co., H. W. 
Overly, president, 1615 West 116th street, 
has purchased site and plans erection of 
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No little dribbles of constant leakage 
waste your costly air power when you 
use Hannifin ‘‘Pack-Less’ Air Control 
Valves. This simple, perfected disc-type 
valve has no packing, and no leakage 
or packing maintenance troubles. Disc 
and seat are ground and lapped; sim- 
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original efficiency. 

Made in 3-way and 4-way types, hand 
and foot operated, manifold, spring re- 
turn, electric and special types. Write 
for Valve Bulletin 34-S. 
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one-story steel fabricating plant, to cost 
$40,000. 


CLEVELAND--Lincerme Tube Co., E. 
Linderme, president, 1291 East Fifty- 
third street, has plans completed by E. G. 
Hoefler, 5005 Euclid avenue, for one- 
story, 120 x 440-foot steel factory addi- 
tion. Cost $200,000. 


CLEVELAND — Variety Machine & 
Stamping Co., O. Kernspecht, president, 
12695 Elmwood avenue, has purchased a 
site and plans erection of one-story steel 
corrugated metal heat treating plant. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


CLEVELAND—American Steel & Wire 
Co., Rockefeller building, plans installa- 
tion of motors and controls, regulators, 
electric hoists, conveyors and other 
equipment in group of five new one- 
story additions at local Cuyahoga works. 
(Noted Sept. 20.) 


CLEVELAND — Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
has begun construction of a new plant 
at Eest Forty-second street and Harvard 
avenue, which will provide 75,000 square 
feet of floor space. Included in the new 
plant is a $100,000 laboratory for re- 
search on the Tocco process, and the 
remaining space will be devoted to the 
manufacture of crankshafts and Tocco- 
hardening operations. New equipment 
will be installed at a cost of $400,000. 
Upon completion of the new plant, opera- 
tions in the present factory will be ex- 
panded for manufacturing Tocco-harden- 
ing installations. 

DAYTON, O.—Cimatool Co., O. M. 
Poock, president, 1517 East Third street, 
plans one and two-story 200 x 380-foot 


factory and office building. Cost to 
exceed $40,000. 

GENEVA, O.—Geneva Metal Wheel 
Co., 127 Railroad street, maker of 


wheels, axles and roller bearings for 
vehicular purposes, is building a 65 x 
100-foot one-story plant addition to be 
used as a warehouse for storage of 
finished product. Construction will be 
completed by Dec. 1. 


MANSFIELD, O. 
plans two-story, 70 x 
costing $40,000. Cost 
$70,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—International Har- 
vester Co., R. M. Watkins, superintend- 
ent, will soon take bids for new factory, 
including installation of new equipment. 
Cost $750,000 


Tappan Stove Co. 
180-foot factory, 
with equipment 


Maine 


SKOWHEGAN, ME.—City council has 
plans for new municipal steam power 
plant for central heating service to cost 
about $84,000, including distributing sys- 
tem. 


Massachusetts 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—United States 
Plywood Co. Inc., 26 Lake street, is tak- 
ing bids for one-story, 60 x 142-foot 
factory and warehouse. Cost to exceed 
$40,000, with equipment. 


New York 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Delco Appliance 
Co. Inc., division of General Motors Corp., 
is taking bids for constructing a boiler 
house. 


ROCUSES POINT, N. Y.—Ayerst, Mc- 
Kenna & Harrison has had plans druwn 
by A. W. Inman, Plattsburg, N. Y., for 
erection of two-story, 35 x 100-foot 
factory, costing $40,000 with equipment. 


TONAWANDA, N. Y.—Hambleton Ter- 
minal Corp., River road, will soon take 
bids on erection of cracking plant unit 
in connection with oil refinery.  Esti- 
mated cost $280,000. 
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New Jersey 


BELLEVILLE, N. J.—Pettit Paint Co., 
45 Cornelison avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
plans installation of electric power 
equipment in new two-story paint and 
varnish plant. Project to cost close to 
$50,000. 


WEST TRENTON, N. J. — Luscombe 
Aircraft Corp. will erect a one-story fac- 
tory addition, to cost approximately $40,- 
000. 


Pennsylvania 


BELLEFONTE, PA. — Super-Service 
Station, Z. E. Weiser, Spring and High 
streets, plans super-service station and 
repair shop. Owner will purchase and 
instal! 500 and 1000-gallon steel tanks, 
electric pumps and compressor. Cost 
$40,000. 


LAURY’S STATION, PA.—Mauser Mill 
Co., Treichlers, Pa., plans installation of 
power equipment in connection with pro- 
posed rebuilding of flour mill here re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


PHILADELPHIA — Light Corrugated 
Box Co., West Forty-second street, New 
York, pluns altering plant here. Cost 
$40,000 or more. 


YORK, PA.—P. H. Gladfelter Co. has 
awarded contract to H. J. Williams Co., 
York, for construction of a pulp mill 
at its plant in Spring Grove, Pa., to 
cost more than $500,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Michigan 


ALMA, MICH.—Leonard Refineries Inc. 
contemplates erection of oil refinery und 
blending unit, costing $50,000. 


DETROIT — DeSoto Motor Corp., 6000 
Wyomin;y avenue, a division of Chrysler 
Corp., plans installation of motors, con- 
trols, electric hoists, conveyors and other 
equipment in new additions to plant 
totaling about 100,000 square feet of 
floor space. Cost over $600,000. 


DETROIT—Detroit Edison Co. has pre- 
liminary plans for expansion and im- 
provements in Marysville steam electric 
generating station, including installation 
of new turbogenerator unit and auxiliary 
equipment. In connection with develop- 
ment program now in progress at the 
Delray power plant, including installa- 
tion of a 75,000-kilowatt turbogenerator 
unit, further expansion will be carried 
out in this station at a later date with 
additional turbogenerators, boilers and 
other equipment for increased capacity, 
estimated to cost in excess of $3,000,000. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Automatic Supply Coil 
Co., 3982 Barry avenue, plans one-story 
factory and office. Estimated cost $40,- 
000. 


CHICAGO—Boxar Tool & Mfg. Co., 
1734 North St. Louis street, has been in- 
corporated with 125 shares of no par 
value to deal in goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, tools, dies, ete. by Henry 
Forde, J. Marischler and J. Hosso. Cor- 
respondent: Julius E. Epstein, 32 West 
Randolph street. 


DES PLAINES, ILL.—Lake-Cook Sup- 
ply Co. will erect a gasoline bulk plant, 
costing $40,000. The site has been ac- 
guired. 


ELGIN, ILL.—Elgin Machine Works, 
manufacturer of auto piston rings, has 
started construction of a one-story fac- 
tory addition, 40 x 50 feet. 


GALESBURG, ILL.—Outboard Marine 
Mfg. Co., Waukegan, Ill., plans one-story 
110 x 300-foot steel factory. Estimated 
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cost, with equipment, totals $40,000. 


LOCKPORT, ILL.—Great Lakes Coal 
& Coke Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, plans installation of power 
equipment in new fuel briquette manu- 
facturing plant here. Will install con- 
veying, elevating and other mechanical 
handling equipment. Cost over $85,000. 


NAPERVILLE, ILL.—City, OO. W 
Strubler, clerk, City hall, plans 500- 
gallon elevated steel storage water tank, 
costing $51,000. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS incor- 


Articles of 


poration have been filed with the Indiana 
secretary of state by Electro Alloys Inc., 
11114 South Michigan street, South Bend, 
Ind., formed to operate a foundry. In- 
corporators are William H. Shaw, Aritine 
Bennett and Donald Bennett. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND. Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., 79 East Adams 
street, Chicago, plans installation of 
heavy duty motors and controls, electric 
hoists, electric welding apparatus, con- 
veyors and other equipment in new addi- 
tion to steel freight car manufacturing 
plant here, 


MUNCIE, IND.—Muncie Belting & Mil} 


FALCON Stress-Relieving HEATERS 


& FURNACES MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 















SHOWN is a “FALCON” Portable Heater with automatic 
temperature control for local stress relieving of pipe joints. This 
is one of many units developed by Swoboda Engineers and success- 
fully used in shop and field for stress relieving welded seams ia 
PENSTOCKS, PRESSURE PIPING, NOZZLE ATTACH- 
MENTS, VALVE WELDS, ETC. 


We are also prepared to quote on combustion tube, laboratory, 
muffle, box, pot and continuous furnaces for heat treating strip 
metal and wire. Write for full information. 


H. 0. SWOBODA, INC., New Brighton, Pa. 


SEND TODAY 


for Bulletins 
describing 


FALCON 


ELECTRIC 
HEATING 


EQUIPMENTS 














RAYMOND 


Raymond Mfg. Co. 


Springs 


For fifty years Raymond has 
been producing high quality 
springs, wire forms and stamp- 
ings— 


A modern up to date plant— 
the use of high grade materials 
and careful heat treatment plus 
Raymond experience should be 
able to — and can — end your 
spring troubles. 


Let us help you with the proper 
spring design—and let us quote 
you on your requirements. 


Corry, Pa. 
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Supply Inc., 615 South Elm street, has 
been formed to manufacture too:s, ma- 
chinery, novelties and deal in belting, 
by Clifford Peacock, M. W. Symons and 
W. D. White. 


ROCHESTER, IND.—Rochester Metai 
Froducts Ine., Elizabeth and Fourth 
streets, has been formed to manufacture 
tools, forgings, castings and metal prod- 
ucts by Roscoe D. Pontius, Charles E 
Pyle and Charles C. Campbell. 


Georgia 


DEMOREST, GA.—Municipality plans 
waterworks system, costing $40,000. 
Robert & Co., Bona Allen building, At- 
lanta, Ga., engineer. 


DIESEL 
CRANKSHAFTS 
ARE A SPECIALTY 
WITH US 


ASK US TO 
QUOTE! 





THIS 
IS ONE 
EXAMPLE 

OF 


QUALITY 


We are now prepared to handle an 
extremely wide range of forging work. 
Crankshafts furnished rough machined 
or finished complete for AIRCRAFT, 
AUTOMOBILE, DIESEL, GAS or 
STEAM ENGINES. In addition, we 
offer Machine Forgings, Shafts, Flat 
Die Forgings, and Miscellaneous Forg- 
ings of many kinds from 25 to 35,000 
Ibs., heat treated to your specification. 
Ask for quotation today. 


45 Years’ Forging Experience 


ELLWOOD CITY FORGE CO. 


Ellwood, City, Penna. 


Successors to Crankshaft Dept. Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


—E£ECF Co— 
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FORGINGS 
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Wisconsin 


EAGLE RIVER, WIS.—Vilas Timber 
Products Inc. has purchased old build- 
ings and equipment of the Wisconsin- 
Michigan Lumber Co. and will build new 
saw mill, dry kilns with capacity of 
over 3,000,000 feet annually, new boiler 
room and machine shop and will remodel 
planing mill into woodworking plant. 


LACROSSE, WIS.—State board of nor- 
mal school regents, Madison, Wis., plans 
new steam power house at State Teach- 
ers college here, for central heating 
service. Cost about $95,000 with boiler 
units, pumps and auxiliary equipment. 
Arthur Peabody, Madison, is state archi- 
tect. 


MADISON, WIS.—Madison Gas & 
Electric Co. has awarded contract to 
J. H. Findorff & Son for construction 
of a power plant addition to cost about 
$350,000, to house new engine and boilers. 
Mead, Ward & Hunt, State Journal 
building, are consulting engineers. 


MILWAUKEE—Northwest Tool & En- 
gineering Co. has been incorporated by 
Arthur J. Brown, John C. Yellenz and 
L. E. Fichaux. 


MILWAUKEE—tTractor division of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has announced 
an expansion program costing approxi- 
mately $4,000,000, consisting of additional 
buildings and equipment at the works 
plant at West Allis, for tractor produc- 
tion; buildings and equipment at the 
implement plant at LaCrosse, Wis.; and 
additional equipment at the plants at 
Springfield, Ill., and La Porte, Ind. 


TOMAHAWK, WIS.—Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., J. P. Pulliam, president, 
will file application for approval from 
Wisconsin public service commission for 
construction of a hydroelectric plant on 
the Wiscoisin river near Tomahawk to 
cost $1,500,000. 


Minnesota 


ARLINGTON, MINN.—Board of educa- 
tion, O. H. Meyer, clerk, plans remodel- 
ing of class room to be used for manual 
training room. Rose & Harris, Essex 
building, Minneapolis, are engineers. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Northern States Pow- 
er Co., Robert F. Pack, president, will 
undertake a four-year construction pro- 
gram totaling $43,585,000, starting in 
1938, company officials have announced. 
The money will be spent chiefly in Min- 
nesota for the building of new generat- 
ing stations, transmission lines and sub- 
stations. 


Texas 


ANDREWS, TEX.—Common_ council 
plans installation of turbine pumping 
unit, booster pumping machinery, 50,000- 
gallon elevated steel tank and tower and 
other equipment for new municipal 
waterworks system. Bond issue has been 
voted for project. A. S. Adams, Handley, 
Tex., consulting engineer. 


ROCKPORT, TEX.—Common_ council 
has plans under way for new municipal 
ice manufacturing and cold _ storage 
plant to be equipped for initial capacity 
of about 17 tons per day. Estimated 
cost $40,000. Financing arranged through 
federal aid. 


Iowa 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOW A—Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. has 
awarded contract to Stark Building Co, 
for construction of a two-story freight 
warehouse, 92 x 180 feet, to include 
180-foot loading platform, truck loading 
facilities, belt conveying system, escala- 
tor, ete. Building will be leased by Nash- 
Finch Co., fruit wholesalers. 


“HOLIER” 
THAN THOU! 


DAVENPORT, lIOWA—Superior Mfg. 
Co., Rockingham road, manufacturer of 
sheet metal products, has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000 for 
expansion purposes. 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA—City, F. J. 
Ehlers, mayor, is taking bids to Nov. 1 
for improvements and extensions to 
municipal electric light and power plant. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—National Gyp- 
sum Co., Fort Dodge, will rebuild its 
warehouse recently damaged by fire. Cost 
$275,000. 


FORT MADISON, IOWA—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., will establish its midwest manu- 
facturing unit for paints and enamels 
in a huge factory here originally built 
for the Perfection Tire Co. which has 
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No, that’s not an attitude we've 
struck. It’s just a matter of business 
with us. 


Since we sell holes—of every con- 
ceivable shape and size in Sheet 
Aluminum, Brass, Tin, Steel, Copper 
and Zinc, we can’t help tut feel 
just a little holier than most folks. 


Weve been perforators for a long 
time (which means we oughl to know 
whet it’s all about), but we're still 
plenty fast on our feet in spite of our 
years in business. 


We are in the habit of carrying large 
stocks of standard gauges — and 
we re in the habit of getting special 
orders out when wanted. Now do 
we get that order? 


58 Years in Business 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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been vacant 15 years. The du Pont com- 
pany also has purchased 100 acres of 
land adjoining the factory for expan- 
sion purposes. It is expected the fac- 
tory will be in operation within six 
months following extensive alterations 
to be made and installation of ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


GREENFIELD, IOWA—Village will 
take bids Oct. 25 for construction of a 
municipal light and power plant and 
for equipment, including diesel engine 
with necessary accessories, hoist and 
trolley, speed synchronizer, pyrometer, 
lubricating oil feed pump, etc. C. L. 
Downing is city clerk. 


LAKE MILLS, IOWA—City council, 
O. N. Styve, city clerk, has appointed 
Currie Engineering Co., Webster City, 
Iowa, as consulting engineer to prepare 
plans for construction of a sewage dis- 
posal plant to cost about $53,000. 


PRIMGHAR, IOWA—Village will take 
bids Nov. 2 for construction of a muni- 
cipal light and power plant and distribu- 
tion system to cost about $110,000. 
James M. Metcalf, city clerk. Buell & 
Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, engineers. (Noted Sept. 13). 


SPENCER, IOWA—Rotary Golf Corp. 
has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $150,000 to manufacture a new type 
golf machine consisting of a _ circular 
coiled tube into which the player drives 
a golf ball and is equipped with a series 
of electric lights indicating the yardage 
of the drive. Joseph Hirschauer is presi- 
dent. 


STANTON, IOWA—City, P. O. Swan- 
son, mayor, is taking bids to Nov. 3 for 
construction of a municipal distribution 
system with all necessary requisites as 
per specifications obtainable from city 
or consulting engineer, Young & Stanley 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Treasury department, 
procurement division, branch of supply, 
will take bids until Oct. 13, for one 
heavy crawler type tractor, gasoline 
engine, with 20-inch grouser’ shoes, 
power takeoff and approximately 15 x 
20-inch power pulley. 


Nebraska 


NEHAWKA, NEBR. Iowa-Nebraska 
Light & Power Co. has applied to the 
state railway commission for permission 
to construct a transmission line from 
Union to Nehawka, Nebr. 


Colorado 


ALAMOSA, COLO.—Public Service Co. 
of Colorado, Denver, plans extensions 
and improvements in steam-electric gen- 
erating station here, including installa- 
tion of new turbogenerator unit and 
accessories, boilers and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Estimated cost $300,000. 


Montana 


BILLINGS, MONT.—Petrie Machinery 
Co. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000 to handle sales and 
service of road building machinery and 
industrial equipment, by D. R. Petrie, 
K. J. Petrie and W. D. Pasco. 


SIDNEY, MONT.—City council has 
plans for new municipal pumping sta- 
tion for waterworks system. Cost close 
to $98,000, with pumping machinery and 
auxiliary equipment. Financing has been 
arranged through federal aid. 


Utah 


THISTLE, UTAH Denver & Rio 
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Grande, Western railroad, A. O. Ridg- 
way, chief engineer, 732 Seventeenth 
street, Denver, plans rebuilding shops, 
round house and coal loading facilities 
to replace burned structures. Cost to 
exceed $100,000. 


Pacific Coast 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Western Products 
Co., 713 West Yakima avenue, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
M. H. McMechan and associates, to deal 
in ice making and refrigerating sys- 
tems. 

OREG G. Cc 


KLAMATH FALLS, 


Lorenz, president, Crater Lake Box & 
Lumber Co. announces plans for rebuild- 
ing of box factory and warehouse on 
Klamath Indian reservation recently de- 
stroyed by fire 


Canada 
Dominion 


preparing 
ipproxl- 


DAWSON CREEK, B. C. 
Electric Power Co. Ltd. is 
plans for new plant, costing 
mately $75,000. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—Universal Cooler 
Co. Ltd. plans 35 x 50-foot steel addition 
to plant. Will purchase woodworking 
equipment and modernize existing plant 
Cost $75,000 
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Square 


WELDING 


WIRE 


Highest Quality 
and Service 
Guaranteed 











Also Screen 


THE SENECA WIRE & 
MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1905 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Warehouses and Representatives in practically all principal cities. | 


WIRE 


High Carbon - 


Tempered and Untempered 


Wire Cloth 


SHAPES 


- Keystone - Flat - Round | 
Half Round - Special 
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AMERICAN SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


BUY 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 








ABRASIVES (Polishing) 


Abrasive Products, Inc. 
So. Braintree, Mass. 

Carborundum Co., The, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 


ACCUMULATORS 
Logeman Brothers Co., 3126 
urleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Semet-Solvay 
42 Rector St., 


Engineering Corp., 
New York City. 


ACETYLENE 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York City. 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


ACID-PROOF LININGS 

Ceilcote Ce., The, Rockefeller 
Bidg., Cleveland, 

Sauereisen Cements Co., 315 Sharps- 
burg St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Burn- 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Co., 
446 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ross, J. O., Engineering Co., 
350 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


ALKALI CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Detroit Rex Products Co., 13005 
Hillview Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

ALIOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


ANGLE IRON BENDERS 


Buffalo Forge Co., 

446 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 
Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 

East St. Louis, IIl. 


ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 
BEAMS, CHANNEIS, ANGLES 


ANNEALING 


Holden, A. F., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


ANNEALING BOXES—See BOXES 
(Annealing) 


ANODES (All Types) 


Udylite Co., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich 
AXLES 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
~~" Steel Corp., 
ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BABBITT METAI,. 


Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smallman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BALING PRESSES 

Logeman Brothers Co., 

3126 Burleigh St., 
BALL TRANSFERS 
Mathews Conveyer Co., 

Ellwood City, Pa. 
BALLS (Bronze) 

SKF Industries, Inc., 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BALLS (Special Alloy Metals) 

SKF Industries, Inc., 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BALLS (Steel) 

Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich, 

BAND FILES (Metal) 

Continental Machine Specialties, 
Inc., Dept. A, 1031 Washington 
Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 


Continental Machine Specialties, 
Inc., Dept. A, 1031 Washington 
Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., 1190 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So. 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, ; 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR BENDERS 
Buffalo Forge Co., 


Corp., 


Dearborn 


446 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 


American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
he. Sap Shipbuilding * Dry Dock 
‘o., Kearney. N. 

Jones’ & Laughiin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marviand Dry Dock Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BARREIS (Plating) 
Udvlite Co., The, 1651 E. Grard 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


BARREIS (Steel) 


Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 

Ampco Metal, Inc.. 3831 W. 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie-I}linois Steel Corp., 
Pittshurgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

LaSalle Steel Co., P. O. Box 6800-A, 
Chicago, Il. 


Burn- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Front St. & 


Front St. & 


Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 

Chicago, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 


BARS 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 

Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc. 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 

Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


(Concrete Reinforcing) 


BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Reinforcing) 


Foster, L. B., Co. 
P. O. Box 1647, 


BARS (Steel) 
(*Also Stainless) 


*Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 So. 
St., Chicago. III. 

*Jessop Steel Co., 

Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

*Ludlum Steel Co., 

*Midvale Co., The. 
Nicetown. Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Republic Steel Corp., 

Dent. ST. Cleveland, O. 

*Rverson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown — Bldg., 
Birmingham, 

Timken Roller Gearing Co., 
Canton, O. 

Weirton Steel Co., 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BASKETS (Dipping) 


Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., The, 101 
Washington St., Cambridge, Md. 


BATHS (Heat Treating, High 
Speed) 

Holden, A. F., Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison, Thomas A., Inc., 
Orange. N. J. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
19th St. & Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAMS CHANNEIS, ANGLES, 


In 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Dearborn 


Arcade Bidg., 


Watervliet, 


The, 


The, 


(*Also| Stainless) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Tlinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Washington, Pa. 


N. Y. 


Weirton, W. Va. 


Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

*Jessop Steel Co., 

Washington, Pa. 

*Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, a. 

*Ludlum Steel Co., 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Weirton Steel Co., 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 


Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Boston Gear Works, Inc., 
North Quincy, Mass. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 


Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Inuaustries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Bronze) 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 3831 W. 
ham St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
28th and Smalliman Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cramp Brass & Lron Foundries Co., 
Paschall Sta., Philadelphia, Pa 
Lawrenceville Bronze Co., 
Bessemer Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 


Burn- 


Dover, y 
Shoop Bronze Co., The, 344-360 W 
Sixth St., Tarentum, Pa 


BEARINGS (Journal) 


Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Hyatt Bearings Div., General 


Motors Corp.. P. O. Box 476 
Newark, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 


Rd., Chicago, Ill. 
National Bearing Metals ogg 2 

928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Shafer Bearing Corp., 

35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


Bearings (Oilless) 


—— R. W., Metaline Co., 
3rd St., Long Island City, N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Quill) 


Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEARINGS (Radial) 


Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 

New Britain, Conn. 

Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Bearings Div., General 
Motors Corp., P. O. Box 476, 
Newark, N. x 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol. Conn. 

Shafer Bearing Corn., 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ti. 

SKF Industries. Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, 
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Watervliet, N. Y. 


Weirton, W. Va. 
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Readers are invited to comment upon articles, editorials, reports. prices or other editorial 
material appearing in STEEL. The editors cannot publish unsigned communications. but 
at their discretion may permit a writer to use a pseudonym when a bona fide reason exists 
for withholding his identity. Letters should be brief —preferably not exceeding 250 words. 


Puts Heat into Corners 


To the Editor: 

Our works engineering depart- 
ment here at East Pittsburgh has 
made the following comments on the 
articles on unit heaters in STEEL, 
June 28 and July 5. 


We are finding increasing uses for 
unit heaters, and have installed a 
considerable number in the past two 
years. In our old shop buildings 
with their central fan heating sys- 
tems, there are many places that 
are hard to heat. The installation 
of a unit heater of the correct size 
and type usually corrects this fault. 


New buildings are all heated by 
means of unit heaters which have 
the advantage over other systems of 
handling large volumes of air at 
low static head and aid in main- 
taining good ventilation in summer, 
when they are operated with heat 
supply shut off, as well as in winter. 
It is also much easier to maintain 
comfortable working conditions in 
winter with the unit heaters as only 
the necessary units need be op- 
erated to maintain even tempera- 
tures whereas with central heating 
fans parts of the shop must be over- 
heated in order to provide high 
enough temperatures for comfort in 
other parts. 


The largest use we have found 
for unit heaters, other than for 
building heating, is in the heating 
of process ovens. We have installed 
a large number of ovens heated by 
this method and found the tempera- 
ture distribution within the oven 
much better than with direct heated 
ovens. Units are usually mounted 
on the oven roof and temperature 
is controlled by a modulating by- 
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pass damper, permitting full air 
flow at all times and eliminating 
the cycling effect of “on and off” 
heaters. 


J. W. GREVE 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Better Writing Needed? 


To the Editor: 

One of America’s most prolific 
authors, in a text book covering the 
subject of commercial writing, re- 
cently referred to trade publications 
as containing the driest, dullest and 
most uninteresting writing known. 

To a great extent I believe he 
was right, although in STEEL I have 
seen indications that the trend is 
toward more interesting copy, 
simpler more understandable sen- 
tences and livelier writing in gen- 
eral. Many technical writers alibi 
their writing by claiming that ma- 
terial dealing with technical sub- 
jects has no place for the clever, the 
lively or the entertaining element, 
yet there seems to be no reason why 
this should be true. 

Many technical, pictorial layouts 
have passed the dull, uninteresting 
stage and are now modernized and 
pleasing to the eye. Will this mod- 
ernization extend to the improve- 
ment of technical writing? 


Understand, however, the sugges- 


tion is not being made that technical 
writing should be livened to the 
point of being flippant, pseudo-hu- 
morous, or detracting from the 


primary point of the subject. Color- 


ful writing would seem to be the 


happy medium. 
New SCHOOL 


Unit Heaters in Foundry 


To the Editor: 

In connection with your very in- 
teresting articles on unit heaters in 
STEEL, June 28 and July 5, we have 
been using unit heaters on all new 
construction for eight or ten years, 
and recently have even replaced 
some of our radiators and steam 
coils, which were heating unsatis- 
factorily, or which were giving us 
maintainance trouble, with the unit 
heaters. Our shops are of substan- 
tial construction and are kept well 
heated in winter, almost as a mat- 
ter of course. While our work is 
heavy, it requires accuracy. We 
have never considered whether our 
production would drop if our shops 
were not well heated. Possibly 
there would not be much change, 
but we know that we would not 
be able to keep good mechanics 
under adverse working conditions. 

Most of our shops are higher than 
average, and our principal shop is 
44 feet from the floor line to the 
under side of the roof truss. We 
have large glass areas in our side 
walls and most of the roof is cement 
tile. Consequently our heat losses 
are high and the heating bill in win- 
ter is quite an item. On some new 
construction recently we are using 
light weight pre-cast concrete slabs 
for the roof, with a _ built up 
composition roofing. The heat 
loss through this roof construction 
should be less than through the 
cement tile but we have no way of 
measuring the actual results we are 
obtaining. 

MACDONALD S. REED 
Sales Engineer, 
Erie Foundry Co., 
Erie, Pa. 



































Each of the three Industrial 

Brownhoist car dumpers 

shown above will dump 120 

tons of coal per minute. The 

bridge crane, at the right, has 

a bucket capacity of 15 tons 
of ore. 








5, 10 TO 200 TONS CAPACITY 

6 TO 25 TONS CAPACITY 

0 TO 75 TONS CAPACITY 

ORE AND COAL HANDLING BRIDGES 

CAR DUMPERS FOR COAL AND ORE 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
CRAWLER CRANES, 
ERECTION CRANES, 1 
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While watching modern dock machinery handle 
huge tonnages of coal, ore or stone, have you ever 
stopped to consider the vast amount of technical 
knowledge required to produce such equipment? 

For over 50 years, Industrial Brownhoist has 
built locomotive cranes and heavy dock ma- 
chinery—has passed down the experience gained 
by one generation of engineers to the next. Of 
each modern Industrial Brownhoist it may be said 
— “it took over 50 years to produce that crane”. 

Materials handling is a majoritem in production 
costs. If you have not checked into your handling 
methods recently, it will pay you to make use of 
Industrial Brownhoist’s experience and do so. 
The savings which can be effected in nearly 


every instance, prove decidedly worth while. 


x 
jan Ts 
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